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WHETHER the Peace Conference of Portsmouth—the fate of 
which is trembling in the balance as we write— 
should realise the hopes of the optimists or the 
fears of the pessimists, it will bring little allevia- 
tion to the European situation, which is bound to remain the 
dominant anxiety of all serious students of public affairs. It is 
superfluous to say that the conclusion of the war in the Far East 
would be universally and joyfully welcomed outside Germany, 
whose Sovereign, as its original promoter and oneof its chief benefi- 
ciaries, is credited in competent quarters with having done his 
utmost to obstruct the American negotiations ever since he sum- 
moned the Tsar to a mysterious meeting in the Baltic. Peace 
would necessarily bring considerable moral relief to France by 
easing her anxiety as regards her gigantic Russian commitments 
though the internal condition of that country would in any case 
continue to keep its foreign creditors on tenterhooks. Any 
event which disappoints political adventurers and gratifies the 
friends of peace is all to the good. Still we very much doubt 
whether the conclusion of the conflict between Russia and 
Japan, supposing Mr. Roosevelt were to gain the day either 
immediately or during the next few weeks, would fundamentally 
affect the crisis which has disturbed Europe ever since 
Wilhelm II. embarked on his “ pilgrimage of passion” to Tangier, 
though conceivably it might take a different turn. What we 
have christened the “ Potsdam Peril’”—a description which is 
recognised as appropriate by some of the less servile German 
newspapers—will still be with us, and it would be as well for 
Englishmen to look it fearlessly in the face, because no nation is 
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more deeply concerned than we are in its varying manifestations, 
whether they take the form of a proposal to close the Baltic 
Sea against British ships, or to build the Baghdad Railway with 
British money. It is doubtless agreeable for the moment to 
live in a state of amiable unconsciousness, and it is always 
unpleasant to face a disagreeable fact such as that confronting us, 
viz., that the German Empire is engaged in world-wide diplomatic 
hostilities against the British Empire. This does not mean that 
the Germans area wicked or an idiotic people ; they may claim to 
know their own business best. Nor, on the other hand, is there 
any vice in Englishmen who endeavour to keep their countrymen 
abreast of the successive developments of German policy, and 
the attempt of the Radical and crypto-German Press in this 
country to dismiss them as alarmists or Germanophobes is simply 
ridiculous. The relationship between Germany and Great Britain 
is not a moral problem but a problem in practical politics, and it 
behoves us to be not less practical in defending our interests 
than the Germans are in attacking them, though it is unnecessary 
for us to descend to the revolting methods which were revealed 
to the world byBismarck’s Autobiography and the immortal pages 
of Busch. 


Our whole future depends on our seeing the present situation 
Rasinnd sad steadily, and seeing it whole. Indeed, it would 
Europe. be no exaggeration to say that the Liberties of 
Continental Europe, which are all more or less 

threatened by Pan-Germanism largely depend on British policy. 
There is nothing new under the sun, and history is only 
repeating itself. But for England the Continent would 
have passed under the domination of Napoleon, who entered 
every capital in turn as a conqueror amid the plaudits, be it 
remembered, of the pro-Boer wing of the Whig party of those 
days, and if they had had their way a world-wide tyranny 
would have been established with British acquiescence, which 
must ultimately have destroyed us. Europe will as surely succumb 
to the Mailed Fist if there be any backsliding on our part, and if we 
are so insane as to follow the craven counsel of Charles James 
Fox’s apostolic successors. Happily, England is not alone in 
resisting the German Napoleon. As Sir John Fisher pointed 
out, when recently toasting the French squadron at Ports- 
mouth, our interests are “identical” with those of France. 
We stand or fall together. But it is essential, for the proper 
understanding of these common interests, that there should be a 
full and free exchange of views between the leaders of public 
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opinion on both sides of the Channel, as Democratic Governments 
invariably await the inspiration of national sentiment before 
adopting a positive policy. It cannot be said that so far, in 
spite of the immense enthusiasm excited by the entente cordiale, 
its full significance and possible developments have been 
sufficiently considered in either country, and now that the 
magnificent picnic is over, it may be as well to come to business. 
This is all the more desirable, because certain attempts to 
educate the British public have been, to say the least of it, 
unfortunate. Two of our most ably edited and widely read 
contemporaries, with a praiseworthy desire to present their 
readers with a French view of the causes of the Morocco incident 
and the downfall of M. Delcassé, sought enlightenment from 
M. Francis de Pressensé,* an accomplished French journalist, 
who was for some years “ foreign editor” of the Temps, when, 
no doubt, he wrote with a certain sense of responsibility, 
and was regarded as a competent exponent of French opinion. 
But he is no longer connected with the Temps, and, though 
still an active journalist and a zealous politician, he has become 
a free lance, not to say “‘a crank.” M. Delcassé is his particular 
béte noir, just as Mr. Chamberlan is Mr. Stead’s bugbear, and to set 
forth M. de Pressensé’s views on any aspect of the Delcassé policy 
ina British periodical is to imitate those foreign editors who turned 
Mr. Stead and Mr. Herbert Paul loose in their columns to vilify 
British policy during the South African War. We rightly 
resented this treatment in the Continental and American Press, 
and patriotic Frenchmen are equally entitled to resent the 
appearance of M. de Pressense’s prejudiced, inaccurate and mis- 
leading statements in the Nineteenth Century and the Contemporary 
Review. 


In order to counteract such mischievous articles, and to afford 
An Antidote. 0 readers an opportunity of acquainting them- 
selves with a really representative French opinion, 

we invited M. Jules Delafosse to contribute a paper to the National 
Review. Although M. Delafosse’s name is not so widely known in 
this country as it ought to be, he is one of the most influential 
and respected members of the Conservative party in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and has long been one of its principal spokesmen on 
questions of foreign policy. As an opponent of the Government 


* “ The Fall of M. Delcasséand the Anglo-French Entente,” by Francis 
de Pressensé, Mineteenth Century and After, June; “England, France, 
Germany, and the Peace of the World,” by Francis de Pressensé, Con- 
temporary Review, August. 
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to which M. Delcassé belonged, he writes without any party 
prejudice in favour of the late Foreign Minister, though his 
patriotism compels him to approve his policy. We should hesi- 
tate to generalise about national sentiment in another country, 
but we think that M. Delafosse’s article on “The Foreign Policy 
of France” may be accepted as expressing the effective public 
opinion of the country at the present time. As our readers can see 
for themselves, it is a thoughtful, moderate and statesmanlike 
paper, dealing with the more serious aspects of the European 
crisis produced by the partial eclipse of Russia and the ugly 
temper of Germany. Besides being an interesting exposé of French 
policy, it contains more than one moral for ourselves. We learn 
that the Morocco incident came as a complete surprise to our 
neighbours, because the majority of them had ceased to take 
any serious interest in external affairson the amiable assumption, 
which is not uncommon in this country, that if they did not con- 
cern themselves with other nations they would be left alone. 
This self-complacent apathy was rudely disturbed by the German 
demand for the dismissal of the French Foreign Minister, which 
was all the more startling to peace-loving Frenchmen, because 
for some years past “friendly relations” had been established 
with Berlin, and the German Emperor missed few opportunities 
of lavishing flowery compliments on the French people. Being 
completely taken aback and wholly unprepared, the “ powers 
that be” in Paris felt that they had no choice but to acquiesce 
in the sacrifice of M. Delcassé, while innocents imagined that 
German susceptibilities might be legitimately hurt by the slights 
which she was alleged to have suffered at his hands. 


But Frenchmen speedily discovered that the Moroccan inci- 

Th dent was a mere pretext, and that the real object 
of the whole manceuvre was, in the words of 
M. Delafosse, “to oblige France to abandon her 
understanding with England in favour of a rapprochement with 
Germany.” So far the net result of this impudent attempt to 
direct French policy from the Wilhelmstrasse has been “to 
solidify French national sentiment.” According to our distin- 
guished contributor : 

Germany has been at once violent in Fez and disingenuous in Berlin ; her 
attitude during the Aourparlers preliminary to the Conference disclosed so 
many arriére-pensées, so much equivocation, and such an aversion to any frank 
and loyal solution, as to have repelled all Frenchmen inclined towards a 
rapprochement with that country. To-day no one in France would dare to 
advocate such a combination. On the other hand, the entente with England 


has gained in public opinion all the ground which the dream of a German 
entente has lost, 


Alternative. 
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We hesitate to believe that any sane Englishmen would deli- 
berately sacrifice the one conspicuous advantage of the Morocco 
crisis, which has at any rate educated France and England to a 
sense of their common interests, their common dangers, and the 
consequent need of common action. And yet there is a certain 
amount of loose talk in the Liberal Press as to the desirability of 
following up the Anglo-French entente by an Anglo-German 
rapprochement, and one very eminent if somewhat detached 
Liberal statesman is credited with entertaining even more violent 
Francophobe sentiments than those to which he has given public 
utterance. Then we have Professor Bryce, “after consultation 
with some of my colleagues in the last Liberal Ministry, including 
Lord Spencer and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman,” issuing a 
manifesto in the German Press rehashing all the early Victorian 
shibboleths upon foreign affairs, and explaining that Great 
Britain desires to establish similar relations with all other Powers 
—friendship with all, and alliance with none,” to use the 
American formula. We are none the less convinced, in spite of 
this further evidence of the incapacity of Liberal statesman- 
ship, that the overwhelming majority of Englishmen are 
sound on the main issue. They realise that we are at the parting 
of the ways, that we have definitely to choose between Germany 


and France, that we cannot play fast and loose with both of them, 
and that the days of splendid isolation are over. As we have no 
political interests in common with Germany—greatly as we all 
admire the intellectual achievements and the many fine qualities of 
the German people—our policy would appear to be pre-deter- 
mined. It comports alike with our sentiments and our interests. 


M. Delafosse opportunely reminds us of that inconvenient 
fact which our illusion-mongers are apt to forget, 
viz., that the German Emperor has long aimed at 
grouping “into a single alliance Germany, France 
and Russia against England.” Fortunately for us this scheme 
suits neither the interests nor the sentiments of France. As a 
Liberal nation she would infinitely prefer to stand in with us in 
defence of the freedom of Europe against the forces of reaction- 
Lord Lansdowne’s loyalty during these trying months, which 
constitutes one of the most creditable chapters in British foreign 
policy, has largely contributed to dissipate French suspicions 
regarding perfide Albion, but if the Bryces and Campbell-Banner- 
mans came in and carried their goods to Berlin, France would 
realise once and for all that we could never be depended on, and 
she would have no alternative but to make her account with the 
victor of 1870 at our expense. In that case the German Emperor’s 
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dream of a great Continental coalition against England would 
inevitably be realised. We infinitely prefer the alternative 
policy of M. Delafosse, viz., that the Anglo-French understanding 
should be developed into a definite alliance, embracing if possible 
the other great Powers who are equally interested in preserving 
peace and maintaining the Balance of Power. We cannot resist 
reproducing the admirable passage in which the writer explains 
why France opposes the Pan-German programme : 

Behind the Germany of to-day, already so powerful, stands the Germany ot 
to-morrow—that greater Germany of the Pan-Germans which is to stretch 
from the North Sea to the Adriatic, and from the Baltic to the gean. It 
Germany were allowed to realise her grandiose dream to extend her rule over 
Central Europe, and to gather under the sceptre of the Hohenzollerns a 
population of eighty millions, such a vast extension of power dominated by 
‘‘a world-wide ambition ”—to use the favourite expression of the Kaiser— 
would be at once a menace and a peril to every other civilised State. Sucha 
disturbance of the balance of forces would involve the annihilation of France. 
It is the diplomatic tradition of this country to withstand any Power, either 
single-handed or by means of alliances, who may seek to destroy the Balance 
of Power to its own advantage. That is the position which France occupies 
towards Imperialist Germany. She is necessarily the antagonist of Pan- 
Germanism, and as she has become too small and too weak for a duel with an 
adversary who has developed out of all proportion, she requires the support 
of other nations. It is necessary for France to obtain guarantees against the 
temptations which her isolation excites. 


England is no less interested than France in preventing Europe 
from being devoured by Germany.. To those who refuse to 
believe in the Pan-German programme ever becoming the policy 
of the German Government, we would reply that ex hypothesi no 
harm will be done by insuring against an imaginary danger. 
Insurance against fire is not a cause of fire. We fully admit 
that at the present time Great Britain is not competent to 
play her proper part in resisting the Potsdam peril. Let us act 
without delay on the advice of our foreign friend, who reminds us 
that policy depends upon the power behind it, and that “it is 
absolutely indispensable and essential that every allied and 
friendly nation should develop its military strength to its 
maximum power.” 


The festivities held in honour of the French Northern 
Squadron, commanded by Admiral Caillard, 

— which remained at Portsmouth throughout the 
. second week of August, were an unclouded and 

indeed unparalleled success. They were copiously and enthusiasti- 
cally detailed from day to day by the combined journalistic talent 
of the country, so we need not chronicle them in these pages. 
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Suffice it te say that our visitors were received from the first 
moment of their arrival with the utmost cordiality by all classes 
of the community, from King Edward—who will live in history 
as the author of the entente cordiale—down to their humblest 
hosts. No foreigners have ever received such a greeting in this 
country, the most striking part of the prolonged ovation being 
its absolute spontaneity. The British can be induced to do many 
things, but they cannot be induced to cheer unless they are so 
disposed. The scenes in the City of London on the occasion of 
the Lord Mayor’s successive entertainments to the French officers 
and the French bluejackets recalled nothing so much as the 
return of a triumphant general. But the culminating incident, 
was, of course, the historic function in Westminster Hall on 
August 12, when the two Houses of Parliament gave a luncheon 
to the French officers—an unprecedented compliment. The 
speeches of Admiral Caillard, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley, were 
felicitously attuned to the occasion, though their efforts 
to gloss over the political significance of the Anglo-French 
rapprochement were somewhat laboured and wholly unsuccess- 
ful. In commenting on the events of this wonderful week, the 
leading French paper, the Temps, pertinently observed, ‘“ The 
strength resulting from their union enables them to resist, in 
case of need, the threats of war that may be made by imprudent 
agitators. The Anglo-French entente, therefore, constitutes a 
double guarantee of peace. Its active and vigilant application 
can only hamper those who cherish warlike designs.” The 
entente cordiale might be suitably inscribed : “ Cet animal est trés 
méchant ; lorsqu’on l’attaque il se défend.” 


Common fairness compels us to recognise the unflagging 
efforts of the German Government to promote 
the entente cordiale, and we can never be suffi- 
ciently grateful to Kaiser Wilhelm and Prince 
Bilow, to give the latter his well-earned title, for their splendid 
services to France and England, who may be said to have buried 
the hatchet under German auspices. While Admiral Caillard and 
his officers were being féted in this country, German diplomacy 
—which seems to comprisea disproportionate number of “ beetle- 
crushers ”—continued trampling on French toes. It was generally 
understood that the preliminary Franco-German agreement con- 
cerning the International Conference on Morocco, signed on 
July 8 by M. Rouvier and Prince Radolin, implied an immediate 
cessation of the diplomatic struggle between the French and 
German representatives at Fez. France acted loyally in this spirit, 


Germany 
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and instructed her agent, M. René de Taillandier, in this sense. 
M. Rouvier and his colleagues could, therefore, hardly believe 
the evidence of their senses when they learnt that the other side 
had stolen a march on them by contracting to lend £500,000 to 
the Sultan of Morocco, on the security of certain State property, 
the arrangement having been made by German banks usually em- 
ployed by the Government for such purposes with the assistance 
of the German agent, Count Tattenbach. The audacious assertion 
immediately forthcoming from Berlin that the German Govern" 
ment was a complete stranger to this “private transaction” 
merely excited angry derision in Paris, the semi-official Temps 
sarcastically observing: “Le Comte Tattenbach continue. Il 
faut qu'il s’arréte.”. The French are not prepared to be brow- 
beaten by Germany in this fashion, and their resolute protests 
seem to some extent to have opened the eyes ofthe Wilhelmstrasse 
to the folly of its proceedings, and we are told that Germany in- 
tends henceforward to be very “conciliatory ” towards France 
on the Morocco Conference. Indeed, it is whispered that, having 
been unable to secure the support of a single Power, she would 
not be sorry were the Conference indefinitely postponed, though 
she will certainly try and make that “concession” an excuse 
for “compensation” elsewhere. We trust that France will 
not allow herself to be lured into financing or supporting 
the Baghdad Railway, which is dearer than ever to the 
German Emperor, and more objectionable than ever to 
England. Meanwhile, the Moroccan question has been com- 
plicated by an incident which may not unfairly be attributed 
to the encouragement given by the German Emperor to the 
Sultan, who is getting altogether “ too big for his boots.” A local 
Kaid, an Algerian and a French citizen, was arbitrarily arrested 
and imprisoned by the Moorish authorities in violation of the 
Capitulations, the French Minister’s remonstrance being met by 
an impudent reply. The French Government at once directed 
their Minister to insist on reparation, failing which France would 
take military and naval measures to secure redress. This incident 
will hardly increase German prestige in Morocco, because, to the 
great surprise of the Sultan, Germany who is as impotent in 
Morocco as she was in the Transvaal, has been obliged to advise 
the Sultan to bow to necessity and satisfy the French demand. 
It is scarcely surprising that the accumulation of miscarriages of 
German diplomacy, above all its complete failure to arrest the 
growing friendship between England and France, coupled with 
the ghastly mismanagement throughout German Africa, should 
cause many searchings of heart among the sober part of the 
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nation, who are beginning to realise that intrigue is not states- 
manship, and that excessive cleverness has its drawbacks. The 
one solid asset in Germany’s favour at the present time is the 
appalling condition of Russia. Russian difficulties are of course 
German opportunities. Hence the frantic efforts of the Kaiser 
to perpetuate the war and to prevent the Tsar from granting 
any real reforms, 


We do not propose wasting our reader’s time by idle specula- 

The tions as to the upshot of the peace negotiations at 
Portsmouth, which must be settled one way; or 
the other before these pages are published. Amid 
the Niagara of conflicting information, impres- 
sions, suggestions, and guesses which have flowed from the 
temporary hub of the universe in New Hampshire, two main 
facts emerge. In the first place the Plenipotentiaries (Russia 
being represented by M. Witte and Baron Rosen, and Japan by 
Baron Komura and Mr. Takahira) had little or no difficulty in 
disposing of the obvious points. Russia has perforce recognised 
the justice of all the ante-bellum demands of Japan, the refusal of 
which were responsible for the present war. In the second place 
no progress has been made up to the time of going to press 
in removing the real obstacles to peace. Japan has stretched 
every possible point. She has relinquished her demand for the 
surrender of Russian ships interned in neutral harbours, as also 
her proposal to limit Russian sea-power in the Far East, possibly 
because her naval supremacy is more than ever secured owing to 
her unexpected success in raising and refloating the sunken 
Russian battleships. In all possible ways she has shown con- 
sideration for Russian susceptibilities. Her moderation as 
regards territory practically within her grasp is exemplary. 
Originally she only stipulated for the surrender of the convict 
island of Sakhalin, of which she is now in military occupation, 
and which was part of her own dominions within the memory of 
living Japanese. In deference, it is said, to the pressure of 
President Roosevelt, and as a final bid for peace she is actually 
willing to allow Russia to re-purchase the northern half of the 
island, so that the latter may escape “ the humiliation ” of paying 
a war indemnity. But Japan’s concessions have so far been 
entirely wasted upon Russia, who has refused to budge an inch 
repeating the parrot cry, “ Not an Inch of territory, not a kopeck 
of cash,” as though she were master of the situation. Her un- 
reasonableness may be gauged by the criticisms appearing in the 
responsible French Press. President Roosevelt who omitted to 
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aseertain in advance whether there was any possible basis of 
agreement between the belligerents, and who now feels that his 
Presidential and personal prestige are bound up with the success 
of the Conference, has thrown himself into the fray with charac- 
teristic ardour, addressing desperate appeals to St. Petersburg to 
be reasonable, and to Tokyo to be yet more magnanimous. The 
truth is, however, that Russia—i.e., the handful of individuals 
who are running, or rather ruining, the country, do not want 
peace. Since M. Witte’s departure the War Party has entirely 
regained its ascendency, and is working hand in glove with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s friend, the German Emperor, in order to prolong the 
war. It must also be recognised that there is a limit beyond 
which the Tokyo Government cannot go, even to please the 
American President. Some people seem to be forgetting that 
Japan has won this war. Under all the circumstances the public 
will continue to pray for peace, but will be prepared for the 
resumption of the war. 


The Scandinavian crisis has made substantial progress towards 
a friendly settlement during the past few weeks. 
When we last went to press a secret committee of 
the Swedish Parliament (the Riksdag) had for 


The 

Scandinavian 

aan some weeks been considering the Ministerial pro- 
posals for an immediate settlement with Norway. Its report 
was presented to Parliament on July 25, and proved to be 
an elaborate State paper. After setting forth the advantages 
which the united Kingdoms derived from their union—e.., in- 
creased weight and influence abroad, and greater security and 
vigour at home—the history of the conflict between the two 
countries was recapitulated, with the object of showing that there 
was no irreconcilable difference had there been a real anxiety on 
both sides to avoid disruption. But the precipitate action of the 
Norwegian Storthing had put an end to all conciliatory endeavours. 
The union was, however, bilateral; it could not, therefore, be 
dissolved unilaterally, the consent of the King of Sweden and 
the Swedish Riksdag being necessary to legalise its dissolution, 
If the Norwegian people were really bent on separation, 
Sweden ought not to refuse her consent, but they should be 
given an opportunity of “manifesting their will clearly and 
categorically, either by the election of a new Storthing, which 
would have a proper mandate to decide the question, or bya direct 
vote in the form of a Referendum,” as the Norwegians pleased. 
The committee proposed that the following conditions should, “in 
the interests of good relations between the two countries, be laid 
down ” in the event of negotiations : 
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1. A zone on either side of the southern frontier line shall be established in 
which no forts or fortified positions shall be allowed. 

2. The legal position of Sweden in respect of common treaties with foreign 
Powers shall be clearly defined, so that, while maintaining the rights and 
obligations established by such treaties regarding herself, Sweden shall be 
freed from all responsibility in regard to the same so far as they apply to 
Norway. 

3. No exceptional taxation shall be applied to goods in transit. 

4. No limitation shall be imposed on the use of waterways flowing from one 
country into the other, or on the pasture rights of the nomadic Lapland popu- 
lation across the frontier. 


The Ramstedt Cabinet, then in power, had introduced a Bill 
providing for immediate negotiations with Norway, but they 
resigned because this policy was condemned by the committee 
without waiting for a vote of the House, Swedish Ministers being 
peculiarly sensitive to public opinion. The committee invited 
the Riksdag to approve the following resolutions : 


Whereas the Riksdag declares the Government proposal inacceptable in the 
form in which it has been presented to it, it does not object to the undertaking 
of negotiations with Norway for a dissolution of the union when either a 
newly elected Storthing or Norway, after the people have been consulted and 
have pronounced in favour of dissolution, shall make representations to Sweden 
regarding a repeal of the Rikssakt and dissclution of the union. 

Secondly, in accordance with the motion presented to it, the Riksdag 
authorises the public debt office to hold in readiness the sum of 100,000,000 
kroner (£5,555,000), which shall be obtained either by loan or by other arrange- 
ment according to the decision of the Public Debt Commissioners, to be 
available at the command of the Riksdag for such measures as may be deemed 
necessary in connection with the circumstances which have occasioned the 
summoning of the Riksdag in the present extraordinary session. 


The first impression created in Norway by the report of the 


special committee was not wholly favourable, 
though it was recognised as being a compromise 
between the SecondChamber, which was supposed 
to be peaceably inclined, and the First Chamber, which was 
credited with pugnacity. It was regarded as an attempt to dictate 
the terms of settlement in advance, the stipulation for a Referen- 
dum being characterised by the Morgenbladet, the leading paper 
ef Christiania, as “a discourtesy.” Happily the good sense of 
the Norwegians speedily asserted itself, and they resolved to 
meet the Swedish demands. The special committee’s report was 
fairly well received in Sweden, and was unanimously adopted by 
both Chambers of the Riksdag, though two members of the Lower 
House demurred to the proposed vote of credit, as being an 
implied threat to Norway ; to which it was replied that no threat 
was intended, and that Norway herself had recently contracted 
a loan of forty million kroner ({2,222,000), The Storthing 


The 
Referendum. 
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appointed a special committee to considerjthe proposed Referen- 
dum, which decided unanimously in its favour, August 13 being 
selected as the day of polling. Although there had been every 
indication that the Storthing was enthusiastically supported 
by the nation in declaring the union dissolved, no one was 
prepared for the absolutely unique exhibition of unanimity 
revealed by this plebiscite. The figures are simply amazing. 
The first returns from the more accessible places gave a fore- 
taste of what was to come. Out of 63,000 votes, all, with the 
exception of 34, voted in favour of repeal, and the final figures 
were as follows : Ayes, 368,200 ; Noes, 184. At the last general 
election to the Storthing only 236,641 voters went to the polls. 
According to Professor Nansen’s telegram to the Times, “‘ It ought 
to be remembered that every precaution is taken that every 
elector may vote perfectly secretly and according to his own free 
will, and the possibility of pressure on electors is, therefore, 
excluded. The result of the plebiscite is therefore an expression of 
the wishes of the entire Norwegian nation.” This demonstration 
of national sentiment naturally excited universal delight through- 
out the country, which, however, was expressed with becoming 
self-restraint so as not to embitter the Swedes, many of whom 
were inclined to regard this overwhelming vote as a further 
“insult” to themselves. Nevertheless such a clear and un- 
challengeable decision promotes a peaceful solution. 


A week later the Storthing met in special session to consider 
the proposal of the Norwegian Government to 
formally approach Sweden for the purpose of 
opening negotiations, and after a sitting in camera 
the following resolutions were carried by the immense majority 
of 104 votes to 11: 


Opening 
Negotiations. 


1. The Storthing requests the Swedish State authorities to co-operate with 
it in the dissolution of the union by repealing on their part the act of union. 

2. The Government is authorised to enter upon negotiations with Sweden 
concerning various matters connected with the abolition of the union, 
including the questions referred to in the resolution of the Swedish Riksdag 
bearing date July 27, 1905. 

3. The Government is requested to inform the Swedish Government of these 
resolutions, and at the same time to transmit to it the Government proposal to 
the Storthing (No. 87) and the Government communication to the Storthing 
(No. 16), containing a report of the Referendum. 


By holding the Referendum the Norwegian Government com- 
plied with the first request of the Swedish Riksdag, and the 
Storthing has now adopted the second, viz., that Norway should 
formally open negotiations for the dissolution of the union, after 
the Norwegian electorate had pronounced in favour of its repeal. 
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Norway is exerting herself to ensure a peaceful settlement, 
and Sweden seems inclined to meet her in a similar 
spirit. In order to facilitate the negotiations, which he felt 
unable to undertake, the venerable and beloved King Oscar 
of Sweden has temporarily transferred the reins of govern- 
ment to the Crown Prince, who is said to bea partisan of peace. 
It is to be hoped that there may be no avoidable delay in settling 
the question, which will become more difficult the longer it 
remains open, and it is highly desirable that the ratification of 
the settlement be completed by the present Riksdag, rather than 
be left over to the new Parliament which will be elected next 
month, and whose term of office begins in January. It would 
be calamitous if the crisis were left at the mercy of a general 
election. The two outstanding conditions to which the Swedes 
are believed to attribute considerable importance are in the 
first place the establishment of an unfortified zone on both 
sides of the southern frontier line, and secondly the recognition 
of the Swedish Laplanders’ right of way over the Norwegian 
border with their herds of reindeer. The latter sounds a com- 
paratively trivial and easily adjustable question, though there may 
be some special local difficulties of which we know nothing. The 
former is precisely one of those points with which the national 
amour propre on both sides might easily become identified. As 
is pointed out in an instructive leading article in the Times 
(August 23), it so happens that all the serious forts are on the 
Norwegian side of the frontier, where costly modern works, 
heavily armed with powerful guns, were erected during one of 
the worst crises of the union; as Sweden is prepared to meet 
the wishes of Norway and dissolve the union against her own 
desires, she not unnaturally wishes that “ these irritating monu- 
ments of an evil past” should be razed. The Norwegians ought 
to be able to yield upon this point, but so far it is the one sub- 
ject on which they have kept a stiff upper lip. There may 
possibly be scope for a compromise. In these days, when 
success in war depends mainly upon mobility, a fixed fortification 
in one country hardly constitutes a serious menace to the safety 
of another country. If the two thrones could only be kept in 


the family of Bernadotte, we might regard the episode as finally 
closed. 


At last there are signs of a national awakening to the necessities 

, of national defence. On August 1 Lord Roberts 

= — addressed a specially convened meeting of the 
sac “London Chamber of Commerce at the Mansion 
House, presided over by the Lord Mayor, which insensibly 
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recalled the historic gathering of seventeen years ago, which played 
so momentous a part in the naval agitation which ultimately wrung 
the Naval Defence Act from the reluctant Government of the 
day. The ex-Commander-in-Chief’s topic was the inadequacy of 
the British Army, and the City was so impressed by the gravity 
of his statements, as well it might be, that a movement is being 
set on foot embracing all the Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the country with a view to common action. Thus a great and 
powerful body of opinion, altogether outside and above party 
politics, will espouse the cause of National Defence, and as a 
result we may hope that the autumn and winter will not be ex- 
clusively consumed in the trivial and sterile wrangles of the Ins 
and Outs. Rarely has any audience listened toa more depressing 
statement than that of Lord Roberts, of which every word had 
been carefully considered. Starting from his startling assertion 
in the House of Lords, that “the armed forces of this country 
were as absolutely unfitted and unprepared for war as they were 
in 1899-1900,” he dealt with the subsequent declaration of the 
Secretary of State for War in the House of Commons that “ my 
condemnation of the state of the Army was of too sweeping a 
character, and he (Mr. Arnold Forster) quoted the opinions of 
Lieutenant-General Sir John French and Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn 
Wood in support of his assertion.” No one valued the opinion 
of these two officers more than Lord Roberts, and he agreed 
with them that the men, “ especially in the regular portion of the 
Army and inthe Yeomanry, are better trained and more efficient 
than they were before the war. It would be strange, indeed, if 
this were not the case, seeing that the troops of all arms have quite 
recently acquired the dearly-bought experience of a long continued 
war, and that, with scarcely an exception, they are nowcom- 
manded by officers who have themselves gained their experience 
in that best of all schools, and served with great distinction there- 
in.” His remark was not aimed at “the individual efficiency of 
the officers and men composing our regular Army,” of whose 
“endeavour to render themselves as fit for service as the means 
at their disposal will admit,” he fully recognised. He was con- 
cerned with “the unpreparedness of the armed forces generally,” 
upon which the Secretary of State had nothing to say. His (Lord 
Roberts’) point being that we did not possess “the sufficiency 
and organised efficiency of the armed forces to undertake a pro- 
longed war in support of our national interests against a civilised 
Power.” 
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That is the crux of the 

whole question. It is responsible for Lord 
Bee South Rb berts’ patriotic crusade, which has been forced 
upon him by the refusal of all our politicians on 
both sides to recognise an elementary self-evident 
truth. Ministers shelter themselves behind the newly created 
Committee of Defence, which has none of the attributes of a 
General Staff, while the Opposition regard the whole question of 
the safety of the State as beneath the dignity of Liberalism. 
Lord Roberts reviewed our resources at the outbreak of the South 
African War, which had enabled us to despatch seven divisions 
of regular infantry, with corresponding strengths in cavalry, 
artillery and departmental corps, in the first six months. On the 
subsequent departure of the seventh division (so-called eighth 
owing to the contribution of an Indian division to the defence 
of Natal), this country became destitute of any organised and 
mobilised regular forces, with the exception of three battalions 
of Guards, two battalions of infantry, five regiments of cavalry, 
and a few batteries of artillery, although the total number of 
regular troops sent to South Africa during this period was under 
100,000 men. During the last nine months of the year 1go00 
63,000 more men were despatched “in the shape of drafts com- 
posed of reservists, and some of the immature lads who, in the 
meantime, were supposed to have become fit for service.” 
During the last seventeen months of the war, i.e, up to May 
1902, the following further forces went to the front, viz., the 
two remaining battalions of infantry, and four out of the five 
cavalry regiments, and some 30,000 more drafts, composed en- 
tirely of men who month by month had completed their recruit’s 
training. These figures established that during the first six months 
of the war we had been able to despatch a properly organised 
regular army of 100,000 men. During the subsequent two years 
we had only been able to send out another 100,000, consisting 
almost entirely of drafts, by stripping the Mother Country of 
all organised regular forces, and leaving her without any 
soldiers fit to take the field. As our regular troops were altogether 
insufficient to overcome the Boers we had been compelled to fall 
back on the following miscellaneous assistance, first, the Militia, 
which had contributed 45,000 men, all volunteers ; secondly, the 
spontaneously offered Colonial contingents, which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier reminded us must not be regarded as a precedent, and 
the local corps in South Africa, who in round numbers had 
amounted to 27,000 and 50,000 respectively ; thirdly, 20,000 
British Volunteers ; and fourthly, “a specially highly-paid, body 


We cannot improvise success in war. 


African 
Warning. 
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of 36,000 Yeomanry, composed of units, whose fighting efficiency 
was by no means uniform,” many of them having neither 
mounted a horse nor handled a rifle before they had enlisted. 


As Lord Roberts pointedly observed : “ In the end, owing to the 
The Norfolk inferiority of the enemy in numbers, discipline, 
and organisation, we gained the day ; but, with 
such a heterogeneous and improvised force... 
we could not have hoped to have been successful against an 
enemy of anything like equal strength, trained and organised as 
are the armies of the great military Powers.” This opinion had 
been endorsed by the Report of the Royal Commission on the War 
in South Africa, which declared that “no military system will be 
satisfactory which does not contain powers of expansion outside 
the limit of the regular forces of the Crown,” “ What response,” 
asked the speaker, had this carefully weighed warning received 
from the country? None. It had probably been read by a mere 
handful of people, and its only fruit up to date had been the pass- 
ing of a Bill in the House of Lords to render the Militia liable to 
foreign service in time of war. But even if this measure became 
law, it would be of little value unless the necessary steps were 
taken to make the Militia efficient. The Duke of Norfolk’s 
Commission on the Auxiliary Forces had reported in May 
1904, “‘ the Militia in its existing condition is unfit to take the 
field for the defence of this country,’ and, a fortiori, it must be 
unfit to take the field abroad.” The same Commission had 
declared of the Volunteers that “ neither the musketry nor the tac- 
tical training of the rank and file would enable it to face, with any 
prospect of success, the troops of a continental army.” And again, 
they “agreed that the Volunteer Force, in view of the unequal 
military education of the officers, the limited training of the men, 
and the defects in equipment and organisation, is not qualified 
to take the field against aregular army.” This invaluable Report 
—which we may note in passing has been partially boycotted by 
the Press owing to the unworthy professional jealousy inspired 
by the presence among the Norfolk Commissioners of one of the 
ablest of our journalists, while it has of course been totally boy- 
cotted by the professional politician move suo—ended with the 
following passage, which, according to Lord Roberts, “ ought 
to be taken to heart by every man and woman in this country” : 


Commission. 


The question put to us by your Majesty was whether any, and, if any, what 
changes are required in order to secure that your Majesty’s Militia and Volun- 
teer Forces shall be maintained in a condition of military efficiency and at an 
adequate strength. We humbly submit as the answer to which, after a pro- 
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tracted inquiry, our most earnest consideration compels us to subscribe, “ that 
your Majesty’s Militia and Volunteer Forces have not at present either the 
strength or military efficiency required to enable them to fulfil the functions 
for which they exist ; that their military efficiency would be much increased 
by the adoption of the measures set forth in the fourth section of this Report, 
which should make them valuable auxiliaries to the regular Army ; but, that a 
home defence army capable, in the absence of the whole or the greater portion 
of the regular forces, of protecting this country against invasion can be raised 
and maintained, only on the principle, shat it is the duty of every citizen of 
military age and sound physique to be trained for the national defence, and to 
take part in it should emergency arise” (our italics). 


While paying a well-deserved tribute to the “unselfish patriotism ” 
of the Militia and Volunteers in sacrificing so 
much time, money and physical exertion Lord 
Roberts declared that ‘“‘ without more, and very 
considerably more, training, I have no hesitation in saying that it 
is impossible for them to reach that standard of efficiency that 
is required to enable them to face the thoroughly-trained 
troops of other Powers.” The members of the Norfolk Com- 
mission had been peculiarly qualified to deal with this question, 
as they had all great personal knowledge in various capacities of 
the auxiliary forces, 


A “Concrete 
Case.” 


and we may be certain that they would never have given it as their unanimous 
opinion, that the introduction of a system of u.iversal training is essential to 
secure the safety of this Empire—a measure involving so great a change in the 
customs of the country—if they had not satisfied themselves, from the weighty 
evidence brought before them, that the adoption of such a measure was the 
best, if not the only method of creating an adequate and efficient home service 
force, capable of rapid expansion in time of war. 

Nothing had been done so far to carry out either the larger or the 
smaller proposals of the Norfolk Commission, and we were no 
stronger as regards regular troops to-day than we were in 1899, 
except by the slight addition made during Lord Lansdowne’s 
tenure of office. Therefore, the speaker reiterated : “I was justi- 
fied in stating that the military forces of the Crown are no better 
prepared for war than they were in 1899-1900.” As a matter of 
fact, he had understated the facts, for while as regards organisa- 
tion, efficiency, and expansive power we were no better off than 
before the war, in one very important particular—the dearth of 
officers—we were much worse off. Lord Roberts pointed out 
that whereas naval reformers had enjoyed the advantage of work- 
ing towards a certain accepted standard of strength, called the 
two-power standard, which had been laid down as essential to 
the security of the British Empire, no standard of military prepa- 


ration had ever been authoritatively determined upon, in spite of 
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our extensive land frontiers in Asia, Africa, and America. Fol- 
lowing the example of the Prime Minister, who had taken a war 
with a friendly Power as a “concrete problem,” he would test 
the strength of our Army by assuming a Russian aggression 
against Afghanistan, which would necessitate our putting into the 
field at least as large an army as could be brought against us. 
As Russia had been able to send and sustain an army of half a 
million of men in Manchuria, which was five or six thousand 
miles from St. Petersburg, by the aid of a single line of railway, 
we could not calculate on her being able to do less south of the 
Oxus, which was only half the distance of Manchuria from Russia, 
and which would moreover be served by two lines of railways. 
Therefore we must be able to putat least half a million of men in 
the field, independent of the Indian native army, which would 
be required to control the frontier tribes and the Afghans, 
whose attitude would be dubious until victory had declared itself. 
Under our existing organisation we could not possibly place 
more than 200,000 British soldiers on the Indian frontier, even 
by absorbing every available infantryman of our regular Army, 
as well as the entire reserve, and leaving England as destitute 
as she was in 1900. Where were the remaining 300,000 
men to come from, and how should we replace the inevitable 
wastage of war? Even if the Militia and Volunteers were 
rendered efficient for over-sea service, the Norfolk Com- 
mission had shown that only 69,000 of the former and 165,000 
of the latter were fit to undergo the hardships of a foreign 
campaign. Let us, however, for the sake of argument appro- 
priate 50,000 Militia, and as many Volunteers, and pre-suppose 
the assistance of 30,000 Colonial troops; we should thus get a 
grand total of 330,000 against a requirement of 500,000. As regards 
officers we were in even a worse plight than as regards men, as it 
would not take very long to prepare the latter “if they had previously 
been taught to shoot.” But the education and training of officers 
capable to command was a very different business, and no less than 
7000 additional officers would be required “to bring the Militia 
and Volunteers up to their full complement, and to mobilise the 
regular forces at home and in India.” Even this figure allowed 
nothing for the wastage of war. This was surely a very danger- 
ous state of affairs, and the same might be said of the medical 
department. The public will be horrified to learn, on the 
authority of Lord Roberts, that in spite of the painful experi- 
ences of the South African war, “ we are not much better off as 
regards medical requirements than we were in 1899.” 
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Having proved his statement up to the hilt that “the military 
forces of the Crown are no better prepared now 
than they were in 1899 for hostilities on a large 
scale,’ Lord Roberts reverted to the statement in 
the Report of the Royal Commission on the South African War 
that “no military system will be satisfactory which does not 
contain powers of expansion outside the limits of the regular 
forces.” He entirely concurred with this opinion, which com- 
mended itself to every one who had studied the subject of Army 
organisation. Whether this could be done by voluntary self- 
sacrifice “under appropriate organisation,” or whether it could 
only be effected by introducing “ universal training and service 
for home defence, is a matter for the nation to decide, but done 
it must be, one way or the other, if we are to maintain our pre- 
sent position amongst the great nations of the world.” From his 
own experience and from the evidence laid before the Norfolk 
Commission, Lord Roberts emphatically declared : “1, for one, 
consider that there is now no option but to introduce universal 
training and service for home defence.” A necessary part of any 
such scheme would be the training of all boys and youths up to 
the time of their reaching the military age, in drill and in rifle 
shooting, which would tend to reduce the period of service with 
the home defence army. To those who answered that neither 
a voluntary system nor a system of universal service would enable 
us to despatch the necessary force abroad, he replied that 


Universal 
Service. 


it is our duty now to make such arrangements that when the emergency 
occurs there may be a sufficient number of properly trained and organised 
men in this country to meet the military wants. Whether these men go to the 
seat of war or not must depend on the will of the nation at the time. And, in 
addition, even if circumstances should arise that would tend to make the 
despatch of a hostile army to our shores easier than it would be at present, a 
system such as I have sketched would not only place the country in abso- 
lute safety against invasion, but would render any attempt at invasion out of 
the question. 


The outlook was, however, discouraging. All the warnings of all 
the Royal Commissions had so far fallen on deaf ears, and had 
utterly failed to induce the public to take any direct and intelli- 
gent interest in the question. The feeling produced by the South 
African War that something must be done had apparently died 
away, and we were once again “ hugging ourselves in the fancied 
security of our island isojation.” His (Lord Roberts’) words 
would have no lasting effect unless the members of both Houses 
of Parliament would consent to treat the Army as they did the 
Navy, and discuss Army questions, not in a party spirit, but as 
being of supreme naticnal importance, 
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And unless lords-lieutenant, local magnates, and employers of labour 
throughout the United Kingdom will use their influence to bring home to 
those with whom they are associated the danger of leaving matters as they are 
and the responsibility that rests with every one who has a vote, to make sure 
that the candidate he supports will pledge himself to do his part towards 
putting the armed forces of this country into such a state of preparedness as 
will ensure the safety of the Empire. 

The late Commander-in-Chief concluded his powerful speech by 
appealing to his audience not to be led away by the parrot cry 
of militarism, 

If we take the universal liability to service which all other great nations in 
icurope have found it necessary to adopt, and from which, I believe, none of 
them dream of going back, there is no possible reason why it should result in 
a spirit of militarism, the unfounded fear of which blinds so many in this 
country to the paramount necessity of taking proper measures for the defence 
of this Empire. . . . I would have you remember, though we are fortunately 
at peace with all the world to-day, this happy condition cannot be 
secured to us indefinitely, and if we are content to remain in our present state 
of unpreparedness we may find ourselves in a far worse plight than we were 
in the spring of 1900. 

The Prime Minister’s only response to this appeal was to inform 
the House of Commons that he differed from Lord Roberts, and 
that our greatest living soldier knows nothing about the army. 
England has truly been described as the “ Paradise of amateurs.” 


The late lamentable Session came to an unexpectedly easy end 
End of the °" August II, the task of the Government being 
materially lightened by the spontaneous as- 
sistance of “their next friend,” the Leader of 
the Opposition, who can always be counted on to pull the 
Unionist Party out of any particularly tight place. What mys- 
terious influence compels Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to 
come to the aid of Mr. Balfour whenever the latter is in real peril, 
as he was thought to be at the end of July and the beginning of 
August? After striking a valiant attitude and reading a truculent 
speech (why is he allowed to read his speeches ?) consigning 
the Government to perdition, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
incontinently vanished to Dover until the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, leaving his followers in an even more pitiable plight than 
usual ; the Opposition Front Bench was all at sixes and sevens, 
and the rank and file completely ccllapsed just as its prospects 
seemed brightest, and when the amateur Cabinet-maker was 
abroad in the land. Thanks to this dénouement, and to the series 
of panics organised by the chief Conservative Whip, with the 
hysterical assistance of the Daily Telegraph, which kept a sufficient 
supply of Ministerialists perpetually within call under threat of an 
August dissolution, the Government was able to wind up the 


Session. 
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business of the Session, if not with distinction, at any rate without 
further ignominy. Thus Mr. Balfour has succeeded, contrary to 
all predictions, in surviving another Session; and though we 
should like to think, in the interests of the Party as well as 
the nation, that we have seen the last of this sorry farce, 
there is, unfortunately, no security against its resumption next 
year. Our esteemed contemporary the Spectator has propounded 
the ingenious theory that Ministers have actually decided to dis- 
solve Parliament “at the end of October or the beginning of 
November,” but that their decision is to be concealed for the 
present, so that Members of Parliament may enjoy “ the six weeks’ 
holiday to which they feel themselves entitled.” We should 
hesitate to prophesy before the event, but we incline to believe 
that Ministers are more firmly resolved than ever to postpone the 
dreaded day when most of them will become merged in the 
population. There is no more reason for an autumn dissolution 
this year than there was for an autumn dissolution last year. We 
need not reiterate our objections to the policy of postponement. 
We are convinced that the longer the delay the greater the 
disaster. But, unfortunately, the Prime Minister is master of the 
situation, and having inflicted a greater injury on the Conserva- 
tive Party than any leader since Sir Robert Peel lost his head in 
1846, he may be tempted to fall back on that tragic dictum, 
“ Aprés moi le déluge.” 


Parliament was formally prorogued on August 11, the King’s 


Speech being read by the Lord Chancellor. 
It contained scarcely any reference to Parlia- 
mentary topics. After expressing his great 
satisfaction at the visit of the King of Spain, which could 
not fail “to strengthen the cordial relations which have for so 
long subsisted between this country and the Spanish people,” 
it applauded “the initiative of the President of the United 
States”’ in instituting negotiations “between the Russian and 
Japanese Governments for the purpose of terminating the de- 
plorable conflict still proceeding in the Far East,” adding an 
“earnest hope” that they may lead “to a lasting and mutually 
honourable peace.” This unimpeachable paragraph appears to 
have been interpreted by certain busybodies as an indication that 
“King Edward the Peacemaker” would exert his influence in 
inducing the Japanese to “ moderate” their demands—a sugges- 
tion as absurd as it was groundless. Great Britain has very 
properly declined to bring pressure to bear on her ally during 
the present negotiations. Japan has borne the burden of a 
gigantic war of which we have been mere spectators, and 
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it is for her to make peace in accordance with her own 
conception of her interests. It would be gratuitously imper- 
tinent to suggest “ moderation’”’ to a Government which 
has shown herself to be the embodiment of moderation. After 
reference to the International Conferetice at Morocco, to 
which “the Powers signatories of the Madrid Convention of 
1880 have been invited by the Sultan of Morocco... for the 
purpose of considering the best means of introducing much- 
needed reforms into that country,” which was still under con- 
sideration, came a significant allusion to the dissolution of the 
Union between Sweden and Norway, the hope being expressed 
that by “the exercise of wise moderation on each side, a 
settlement will be arrived at acceptable to both countries,” and of 
such a character as “to enablemy Government to maintain with the 
people of the Scandinavian peninsula the friendly relations which 
have prevailed in the past.” This is interpreted as signifying that 
the question of the joint Anglo-French guarantee of 1855 has not 
been lost sight of. Though necessarily abrogated by the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, there is no reason that it should not be revived 
in the event of a satisfactory settlement between Sweden and 
Norway. After referring to the affairs of Macedonia and Crete, 
which still gave “‘cause for considerable anxiety,” and to the 
King of Italy’s award delimiting the frontier between Portuguese 
South-West Africa and the territory of the Barotse Kingdom, the 
Speech announced that Great Britain had gladly accepted the 
invitation of the King of Italy to send delegates to a Conference 
summoned to consider the question of establishing “an Inter- 
national Institute for the collection and exchange of information 
bearing upon agriculture.” 


The paragraphs dealing with the British Empire were three in 
Th number. In the first place came an unusually 
e a oe a 
Legislative cordial acknowledgment of ‘the most patriotic 
offer of the Dominion of Canada “ to assume the 
Programme. : On aig : eae 
entire administrative and financial responsibility 
for the defence of Halifax and Esquimault,” which had heen 
accepted ; followed by a reference to the grant of representative 
institutions to the Transvaal, which would come into operation 
“as soon as the measures necessary for holding the elections can 
be completed ;” and a euphemistic allusion to the recently con- 
cluded treaty with ‘his Highness the Amir of Afghanistan con- 
tinuing the engagements which existed with the late Amir, and 
which, during his lifetime, secured friendly relations between my 
Government in India and his Highness’s Government.” There 
isageneral suspicion that our much-vaunted mission to Afghanistan 
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was a dismal failure, its members being received with marked 
discourtesy. This fiasco is generally but most unjustly credited 
to Lord Curzon. As a matter-of-fact it was a home-made enter- 
prise, to which Lord Curzon was opposed, being convinced that 
the only way of negotiating a tolerable treaty with the Amir was 
by inducing him to pay an official visit to India. The references 
in the Royal Speech to legislation were necessarily meagre, for 
the simple reason that there was scarcely any legislation to 
chronicle, owing to the scandalous waste of time caused by the 
wanton obstruction of the Opposition and the bad management of 
the Government. Only a fraction of the Bills promised in the 
opening Speech from the Throne have become Acts. The mea- 
sures recited in the closing Speech were: (1) The renewal 
of the Agricultural Rating Act, which was practically unop- 
posed. (2) The Aliens Bill, our “one ewe lamb,” which, 
for very shame, the Government could not abandon, though 
they seemed very much inclined to do so at one time. As 
it was, this measure was finally placed on the Statute Book in 
such a form as to seriously impair its value, its future success 
being almost entirely dependent on the spirit in which it is ad- 
ministered. Under a Liberal Government it would probably 
become a dead letter. (3) Parliament has passed a monstrous 
Unemployed Bill, establishing the novel principle that it is an 
obligation on the part of the State or of the municipalities to 
provide work for the unemployed. It was a miserable piece of 
electioneering, and of very bad electioneering, as it will not catch 
a single vote, all the more as the Government took the edge off 
their “concession” to labour by various limitations, and endea- 
voured to reassure the opponents of this nefarious measure by 
appointing a Royal Commission to investigate the whole working 
of the Poor Law. (4) The last Act referred to in the King’s 
Speech is the Scottish Churches Bill—a non-controversial mea- 
sure to carry out the scheme proposed by the Elgin Commission 
to allocate the vast property involved in the recent litigation 
between the United Free Church and “the Wee Frees” “in a 
fair and equitable proportion.” It also includes a provision em- 
powering the Established Church of Scotland to modify its 
formula of subscription. 


The passing of these measures through the House of Commons 
The Decline of was not very arduous, although the Government 
Patliament, “°"° obliged, owing to the frightful waste of 
time earlier in the Session, to «pply the Closure 

to the Aliens Bill; all of them were subsequently rushed through 
the House of Lords at indecent speed amid indignant protests at 
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the insolent treatment which the present Government habitually 
metes out to the Peers. Lord James of Hereford pointed out 
that the House of Lords—which is expected to swallow all the 
Lower House’s measures wholesale—had passed no less than 
sixteen Bills this Session of which the House of Commons 
had taken no notice. This is but another symptom of the 
general muddle. The past Session will be mainly memorable 
for the unspeakable ineptitude of the Government, and the 
incredible impotence of the Opposition, which between them 
fairly divided public bewilderment. Time after time Ministers 
have inflicted gratuitous humiliations upon themselves while 
delivering the Unionist Party into the hands of their opponents. 
But on each occasion, for one cause or another, the Opposition 
was either wholly unable to profit by its opportunities, or to 
follow up its successes, and as a result the Government invariably 
escaped destruction whenever it seemedimminent. The country 
would willingly forget such episodes as the series of fiscal 
fiascoes, the various MacDonnell incidents, the scandal of the 
Butler Report, and the crowning folly of the Redistribution Reso- 
lutions. Nor is it more agreeable to contemplate the combined 
efforts of both parties to boycott any question of Imperial 
importance unless it can be reduced to the dead level of our 
local politics : witness the treatment of Lord Roberts’s revelation 
as to the state of the Army. People are asking themselves what 
is the matter with the House of Commons? Happily, it repre- 
sents nothing but itself. 


We suspect that Lord Curzon completely misread the political 
hath tenaale situation on his — to England last year, other- 
wise he would never have consented to prolong his 
Viceroyalty, for that way lay humiliation. His 
personal relations with the India Office must have convinced 
him that Mr. Brodrick’s retention of the Secretaryship of State 
would make it impossible for him to remain in Calcutta. Any 
doubts on this score should have been resolved by Mr. Brodrick’s 
constant and notorious efforts to put a spoke in his wheel, which 
had become a matter of common gossip, and by the gratuitously 
offensive tone of the Home despatches, which indicated a desire to 
humiliate Lord Curzon publicly in the eyes of the three hundred 
million people to whom he stands for the time being as the 
Sovereign. There was an aggressive anxiety, not merely to differ 
from him, but to quarrel with him on such questions as the Tibetan 
and Afghan missions, and the public would be thoroughly dis- 
gusted if they were acquainted with the many “dirty tricks,” to use 
a mild expression, played upon Lord Curzon by an intimate and 
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devoted friend of thirty years’ standing, to adopt Mr. Brodrick’s 
public description of himself. Added to this was the avowed 
intention of the Balfour Cabinet to adopt Lord Kitchener’s 
views on the vital question as to the future relative positions of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Military Member of Council. 
It is entirely in keeping with the record of the present Government 
that, having crippled and then destroyed the Command-in-Chief 
of the British Army, they should inconsequently turn round and 
magnify the same office in India. We hesitate to condemn their 
action in upholding Lord Kitchener—it is an extremely difficult 
question for laymen to pronounce upon—but they cannot have it 
both ways. If it be sound policy to concentrate the control of 
the Indian Army in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, it 
cannot be statesmanlike to abolish that office at home and 
to place the British Army under the management of a com- 
mittee. Indeed we very much doubt whether the Indian problem 
has been considered on its merits. Having to choose between 
breaking with Lord Curzon or with Lord Kitchener on the 
eve of a General Election, a weak Ministry has “concluded” in 
favour of the former course as offering the line of least resis- 
tance. That Lord Curzon, who is thoroughly familiar with 
the personnel of the Home Government, should have failed to 
foresee the inevitable dénouement is amazing in the light of our 
present knowledge. It is always easy to be wise after the event. 
In common with nine men out of ten he presumably regarded 
it as inconceivable that a moribund and discredited Government 
could possibly stagger through another Session, and he may have 
argued that whatever his difficulties with their Liberal suc- 
cessors upon other questions, he might, at any rate, count on 
their support in combating “a military autocracy.” 


This is of course mere surmise, but it fits the facts, and would 
account for Lord Curzon’s two tactical blunders, 
in the first place of not relinquishing the Vice- 
royalty last year when his term was up, and 
secondly of not resigning last June directly the 
Government had declared against him on the question of principle. 
Instead of this he continued to regard the status of the newly 
created Military Supply Member of Council as still open to dis- 
cussion, encouraged no doubt by the Home Government's 
occasicnal inclination to run away from their own decision. 
Nevertheless it cannot be seriously contested that the Government 
had irrevocably committed themselves—if this Government ever 
can irrevocably commit itselfi—on the main issue, viz., as to 
whether the Military Member of Council (henceforward to be 


General 
Barrow’s 
Appointment. 
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known as the Military Supply Member) was to be substantially 
a Minister of War, as in Germany and as desired by Lord Curzon, 
or a mere military storekeeper, as desired by Lord Kitchener. 
The decisive despatch was written on May 31, and when published 
was interpreted in this country as a substantial victory for Lord 
Kitchener ; but some weeks later the Viceroy made a somewhat 
indiscreet speech, claiming that he had gained a considerable 
success in his controversy with the Home Government, a state- 
ment founded on the receipt of a somewhat obscure telegram— 
which may however have been emphasised by private communi- 
cations. He followed this up by an attempt to secure the 
new appointment of Military Supply Member (Sir Edmund Elles 
having resigned the old office of Military Member of Council 
in consequence of the Government’s decision in favour of Lord 
Kitchener) for Major-General Sir Edmund Barrow, commanding 
the Peshawur District. As our readers are aware, General 
Barrow was Chief of the Staff of the China expedition, and is by 
common consent one of the ablest soldiers in the Indian army. 
That he is also a thinker of unusual constructive capacity is shown 
by the two remarkable articles we have had the privilege of 
publishing from his pen during the past year (“ Army Reform on 
National Lines,” National Review, October 1904, and ditto, 
Nattonal Review, July 1905). Lord Curzon would never have 


suggested that an officer of this calibre should become a mere 
storekeeper, and his choice proves that he still entertained 
very different views concerning the functions of the Military 
Supply Member to those of the Home Government and Lord 
Kitchener. 


On July 17 the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secretary of State 
The Case (Mr. Brodrick) recommending as —_— Military 
Supply Member General Barrow, “ one of the 
for the : : a? ee 

, ablest soldiers in India,’ who “would be accept- 

Appointment. 2 ne 
able both to Lord Kitchener and myself ’’—a state- 
ment which was subsequently modified, on the suggestion of Lord 
Kitchener, to the following form: “I am under the impression 
that it would be acceptable to Lord Kitchener as well as myself.” 
Mr. Brodrick replied on August 1, having in the interval seen 
General Barrow, who was then on short leave in England, 
“While fully recognising his great capacity, | am advised that 
this would find more appropriate scope either in the Frontier 
Command, which he now holds, or as Chief of the Staff, should 
you and Lord Kitchener think him fitted for that post and 
recommend him. This is also the view of the Cabinet, who are 
not willing to appoint General Barrow.” The name ef the 
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Government’s nominee would be shortly telegraphed, a state- 
ment which provoked the following reply from Lord Curzon 
(August 2): “I can only satisfactorily inaugurate new 
system with aid of military colleague in whose experience, judg- 
ment and ability I have fullest confidence; and, further, that if 
Military Supply Member is to give general military advice to 
Governor-General in Council, as decided by his Majesty’s 
Government, and explicitly reaffirmed by Lord Lansdowne in the 
House of Lords yesterday, he should be an officer of highest 
position and qualifications.” He therefore claimed to be “allowed 
to suggest the officer whom I consider best qualified for these 
purposes,” and that “in the absence of any strong reasons to the 
contrary, my suggestions should be favourably entertained.” No 
reason had been given for refusing to appoint General Barrow, but 
‘‘you speak of having received other advice. Surely the person most 
competent to advise youas to a member of the Viceregal Council 
is the Viceroy himself.” He trusted therefore that the Secretary 
of State would reconsider his decision to make another appoint- 
ment, ‘‘ and will thus enable me to accept the responsibility which 
| infer that his Majesty’s Government still desire me to assume.” 


Having “ consulted the Cabinet,” Mr. Brodrick telegraphed on 
Mr. Balfour's August 4 reiterating his refusal to appoint an 


ofhcer “who, from the positions he has pre- 
viously held, can hardiy be expected to inaugurate 
a new system with an open mind.” General Barrow was 
especially qualified for the “ higher combatant positions;” and in 
the opinion of the Secretary of State’s “‘ military advisers,” they 
required a Military Supply Member “ with some technical ex- 
perience which would stand him in stead in the heavy charge of 
the manufacturing departments.” Lord Curzon was requested 
to consult Lord Kitchener as to the best man for the post. To 
this Lord Curzon replied (August 5), expressing his regret at 
being compelled “to continue a controversy, strain of which has 
now lasted without interruption for eight weeks, and which I 
have no longer the strength to endure.” But the Government 
“deny me the confidence which alone can enable me to serve 
them with any advantage,” and they interpreted the compromise 
concerning the status of the Military Supply Member from a 
fundamentally different standpointto himself. It was understood 
“ that the Military Supply Member should not merely be purveyor 
of stores, with relatively inferior status and prestige in our Ad- 
ministration, but that he should be qualified, in words of your 
own despatch and as reaffirmed by Lord Lansdowne in the 
House of Lords, to give advice on questions of general military 
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policy to the Governor-General in Council.” Nevertheless General 
Barrow, who possessed these qualifications “in an exceptional 
degree,” was to be rejected because he was suspected “of not 
possessing an open mind because he formerly served in Military 
Department.” “Position is therefore, in principle, almost exactly 
where it was when I resigned in June, and the main conditions 
which caused me to resign on that occasion have again been 
called into being.” Among Lord Curzon’s admirers there is a 
universal feeling of regret that he had not insisted on resigning 
when he would have gone out on the main question; but then 
we are ignorant as to the devious devices of the Mandarins to 
induce him to withdraw his resignation. They are past-masters 
in the minor arts of public life, and in placing an opponent at a 
tactical disadvantage. In the same telegram Lord Curzon declared 
that he could not undertake the responsibility of introducing the 
new system of military organisation into India unless he was 
loyally supported by the Home Government, and was “allowed 
the co-operation of the officer whom I consider best qualified for 
the purpose. If thisisrefused to me . . . anew Viceroy should 
be asked to attempt it.” He therefore requested Mr. Brodrick 
to “place this representation before his Majesty’s Government, 
and if they are unable to accept it I respectfully request the 
Prime Minister to place my resignation at once in the hands 
of his Majesty the King.” Mr. Balfour intervened with an 
indignant telegram (August 8) denying that there had been any 
“rejection” of General Barrow, and pointing out that the duty of 
advising the King onthe choice of Members of the Viceroy’sCouncil 
rests solely with the Secretary of State, and that no greater viola- 
tion of the Constitution can well be imagined than that this duty 
should degenerate into a merely formal submission to his Majesty 
of the views and recommendation of the Viceroy. “We think you 
will admit that no Viceroy has been treated with more anxious 
consideration in respect of appointments to the Council than 
yourself by the Secretary of State.” Mr. Balfour had gathered 
from personal conversation with General Barrow that the latter 
“has no great liking for the system which you wish him to 
administer.” They were, therefore, anxious to find “an officer 
who by inclination, as well as by duty, would be disposed to 
work the new system smoothly and successfully.” 


On August 10, Lord Curzon telegraphed reviewing the 
controversy at considerable length, and declaring 
7 ead ief'c ; * ° 
Siniads Sinan that If Commander in-Chief’s point of view is 
to prevail it is useless for me to remain in India, 

since I could not frame scheme in accordance with it;” and if 
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the Government desired him to remain he must “ again ask for 
assurance of continuous support ... and, more particularly, I 
shall need the future co-operation of a colleagué as Military 
Supply Member whom I know and can trust.” He had not the 
“least idea of encroaching upon constitutional prerogative of 
Secretary of State,” but General Barrow “is the only officer 
known to me who possesses requisite qualifications.” In the 
alternative he reiterated his plea for relief from an untenable 
position. On August 11, the Secretary of State reminded the 
Viceroy that there could be no return to the status quo ante, and 
that the question of policy had been decided by the despatch of 
May 31 “after the most exhaustive consultation . .. with all 
authorities on the subject in this country.” Nothing could now 
be proposed “ which might appear to re-establish the old con- 
ditions,” and “we earnestly hope that we may rely on you to 
meet our wishes in the working out of necessary details.” The 
Home Government flatly refused to agree to General Barrow’s 
appointment. On August 12, Lord Curzon telegraphed that he 
now realised “that the policy of his Majesty’s Government 
differs fundamentally from what I thought had been agreed upon 
with the Government of India, and is based on principles which 
I could not conscientiously carry into execution.” Therefore, 
“‘T beg you again to place my resignation in the Prime Minister’s 
hands”; he also requested that the correspondence should 
be published. Four days later (August 16), Parliament having 
been prorogued, and there being no further necessity to keep 
the Viceroy in play, Lord Curzon was informed that as he had 
evidently made “a fixed resolve” to resign, the Premier had 
“with the profoundest regrets” communicated his wishes to the 
King. There was a final exchange of tart telegrams between 
Mr. Brodrick and Lord Curzon, whose gorge rose at the former’s 
statement that throughout his administration he had received “con- 
stant support” from the Home Government. To this Lord Curzon 
replied: “1am not now concerned to speakof the earlier years of my 
administration ; but looking back upon more recent events I 
reflect with sorrow how little justification there has been for the 
claim which you make of having rendered me constant support.” 
No one cognisant with the facts could fora moment question the 
accuracy of this assertion. Ever since Mr. Brodrick: was pitch- 
forked into his present office he has made it his business to 
“crab” Lord Curzon, who must occasionally feel tempted to 
exclaim, “ Save me from my intimate friends.” Simultaneously 
with the news of the resignation of this really great Viceroy 
the appointment of Lord Minto as his successor was announced, 
While deploring the cause of the vacancy, it would have been 
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difficult to make a more judicious selection. Lord Minto gained 
golden opinions from all classes and parties in Canada during 
the six eventful years of his Governor-Generalship, and on 
retiring he received the striking tribute of a unanimous Parlia- 
mentary vote of thanks. The Governorship of a self-governing 
Colony is admittedly a very much lighter task than the rule of 
our great Indian .autocracy. But the qualities which Lord 
Minto displayed at Ottawa should stand him in good stead in 
Calcutta. After all, public spirit, common sense, force of 
character, moral courage and sound judgment, go far towards 
making an able administrator. The suggestion that because he is 
a soldier he will be a mere puppet of Lord Kitchener is ludicrous. 
In one respect he has the advantage even over Lord Curzon, who 
unfortunately allowed himself to be manceuvred by a Cobdenite 
Secretary of State, Lord George Hamilton, into a premature and 
provincial pronouncement against the policy of Imperial 
Preference. No part of the British Empire stands to gain 
more from a reversal of our obsolete fiscal policy than India, 
and Lord Minto’s Canadian experience and education—as exem- 
plified in the admirable speech he recently delivered in the 
House of Lords—will enable him to take a broad and compre- 
hensive view of Indian interests. 


This sudden interruption of Lord Curzon’s brilliant career has 

., caused a painful sensation throughout the British 
4 Spent Empire, and has elicited warm tributes of 
sympathy and admiration even from those who 
had found themselves occasionally in conflict with this strong 
man’s policy. It would be ridiculous to suggest that there have 
been no mistakes during these seven fruitiul years, but any 
blunders with which the retiring Viceroy may be charged have 
been completely eclipsed by the long series of reforms which he 
either achieved or inaugurated. Indeed, his successors for some 
years to come will have little more to do than to mark time in his 
footsteps. Lord Curzon stands head and shoulders above all 
the Viceroys of our day, because not only had he a nobler con- 
ception of his duties, but he also had a far larger outlook. 
He was painfully conscious of the economic exigencies of 
India, and his work during the famine showed how warmly 
he sympathised with lowly suffering. At the same time, unlike 
the average philanthropic statesman, he was fully alive to the 
paramount necessity of upholding the external interests and 
securing the safety of the State; thus, while ruthlessly dis- 
couraging “ medal-hunting” on the frontier, he did not hesitate 
to take great responsibilities and even risks at critical moments 


Viceroyalty. 
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as witness the expedition to Tibet, in order to ward off what he 
considered to be a dangerous encroachment upon the Indian 
sphere of influence : while his attitude towards Persia revealed 
a similar largeness of view. The following passage from an 
admirable appreciation of Lord Curzon, which appeared in the 
Times (August 22), speaks for itself : 


There is a strange fascination and charm about this comparatively young, 
ardent, and simple-minded Englishman. He wants to take every one 
into his confidence, and to inspire all with the greatness of our mission 
in India. He has no tolerance for indifterence or slackness. If the 
Englishman in India does not feel that he is in part a missionary, Lord 
Curzon would bid him live at home in comfortable, easy-going England. 
Carried away by his love for India he scoffs at the hardships of the life, of. 
the isolation and the separation, of the climate, of the often inadequate salaries, 
and of the euthanasia which follows the retirement of the Anglo-Indian 
official. All these are as nothing compared with the birthright of the British 
worker in India. Sometimes this enthusiasm is contagious, sometimes it repels. 
Long residence in an Indian climate does not always conduce to enthusiasm, 
but it is safe to say that, wherever Lord Curzon has gone, he has left behind 
him some Englishman fired by his zeal and encouraged by his example of 
industry and self-sacrifice. Aud such men will carry on the tradition of a great 
and high-minded Viceroy. ... But we can only tax him with two great 
errors of judgment. In the first place we have to acknowledge that 
Lord Curzon was mistaken in returning to India after his ordinary term 
of office had expired. Five years of office is too much for most Viceroys, 
and few have put in the full term. Lord Curzon ought to have rested 
content with his uninterrupted success, and should not have tempted 
fortune or outstayed his welcome. He might have given some thought to 
his health, as many of his friends advised him, as well as to his career. But, 
if it was a mistake it arose from the best of motives—the desire to complet 
the work which he believed was for India’s good. 

The second mistake is of a very different order. Lord Curzon has by his 
indomitable energy and untiring industry created a standard of work which 
will prove very embarrassing to any successor, unless he be endowed with an 
extraordinary knowledge of India and possessed of powers of work which are. 
rarely ijound in present-day statesmen. We do not envy Lord Minto, but can 
congratulate him on one thing. He succeeds to a well-ordered, wisely-organised 


business, and he has in the late manager a splendid example of what a goo 
manager should be. 


A correspondent sends us the following “ Cabinet” as striking 

A Cabinet of evidence of the amount of statesmanship and 
Capacity. administrative capacity to be found outside the 
two Front Benches at the present time. It has 

apparently been formed with some regard to Parliamentary 
exigencies, though a certain number of distinguished outsiders 
have been imported, and it is certainly vastly superior to any 
Cabinet we are likely to see for many years to come. It would 
be able to reconstruct our fiscal system and consolidate the 
Empire, while Lord Milner’s presence at the War Office would 
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be a guarantee that at last justice would be done to the problem 


of the Army. 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury ° 
Lord Chancellor . 


Lord President of the Council 
Lord Privy Seal . 

First Lord of the Admiralty 
Home Secretary . 

Foreign Secretary 

Secretary for War 

Secretary for the Colonies 
Secretary for India 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Postmaster-General 

Board of Trade 

Board of Agriculture 

Board of Education 


The Right Hon. J. Chamberlain. 

Sir Richard Henn Collins (present 
Master of the Rolls). 

The Duke of Norfolk. 

The Duke of Portland. 

Sir Alexander Henderson, Bart., M.P. 

The Hon. Sydney Holland 

Lord Curzon. 

Lord Milner. 

Lord Tennyson. 

Sir Francis Younghusband. 

Sir Clinton Dawkins, K.C.B. 

Sir Alfred Harmsworth, Bart. 

Right Hon. Charles Booth. 

The Duke of Bedford. 

Right Hon. George Wyndham, M.P. 


We now propose to close the fund which we opened four 
months ago on behalf of our Japanese allies. 
We are sincerely grateful to our readers for 
the generous response which they have made 
to this appeal, all the more as a large number of them had 
previously subscribed to the Central Fund opened by Vis- 
countess Hayashi and the leading Japanese ladies in London, 


Our Japanese 
Fund. 


which has, we understand, received an additional £10,000, 
bringing up the grand total to £40,000, since the question was 
first mooted in the National Review. We have received altogether 
£1159 14s. 9d., which has been distributed as follows : £350 to 
the Japanese Red Cross Society ; £350 to the Japanese Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Widows and Families Fund ; £200 to Lady Mac- 
donald, the wife of the British Minister at Tokyo; {£50 to the 
Committee engaged in sending out comforts to the troops in 
Manchuria; {£20 to Mrs. Bonar, the wife of the British Consul 
at Kobe; {£50 to the Rev. Walter Weston, who has made himself 
responsible for its distribution in one of the most sorely stricken 
up-countrydistricts of Japan (Hirosaki), leaving a balance of about 
£129, which will be distributed in accordance with the directions 
of the donors. This month we have to acknowledge the fol- 
lowing further subscriptions, for which we express our most 
cordial thanks : 


Es « 
Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Sir George Barham . 
Miss Allen 
T. B. Westray, Esq. . 
Mrs. Ferguson . 


C. B. Giles- Puller, Esq. 
M. F. Donnes, Esq.. 

** Anonyinous ” 

Is a Kinnear, Esq 
“é | aes 

“ ips M. F. ” 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE 


FOREIGN policy, which used to be the chief concern of French- 
men, has become one of the least of their interests. It requires 
some sensational and alarming event, such as the Moroccan 
incident, to remind them that France is not alone in the world, 
and that she has neighbours, competitors and rivals whose 
attitude compels her to take precaution against hostilities 
threatening her possessions, her rights, and her security. 

This present state of mind is of comparatively recent origin. 
On the morrow of the catastrophe of 1870 France had one single 
thought, viz., Ja vevanche, and it would have been impossible 
to find even one Frenchman who was not at once animated by 
a sense of injury and fired by a desire to wipe it out. This 
ardent aspiration formed a common rallying-ground for the 
patriotism of all parties, and it seemed as though nothing 
could divert them from achieving their purpose. In the 
words of Gambetta, “VY penser toujours, et n’en parler jamais !” 
There spoke a good patriot but a bad psychologist, as the 
interval between silence and oblivion is short. The French 
mind is incapable of prolonged hatred. Our passions are 
fiery and fugitive, as has been shown by the event, Time has 
done its work. Year by year the generations in whom the 
idea of /a revanche was kept alive by bitter memories have 
passed away, to be replaced by others reared in a different atmo- 
sphere, disposed to belittle the disaster, and therefore to some 
extent out of sympathy with the feelings and hopes of their 
elders. 

There are various causes for this deflection, not to say failure, 
of national sentiment. I will only cite two of the most essen- 
tial ones. In the first place there is the policy of colonial 
expansion. Though we have not waged any great wars, we 
have had military promenades during the last five-and-twenty 
years in many places—in Tunis, in the Sudan, in Dahomey, in 
Madagascar, in Annam, in Tonkin, and even in China. We 
have planted our flag in new dominions, and have conquered 


colonies which occupy a very respectable space on the map; 
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and these somewhat diffuse achievements have to the eyes 
of the simple-minded borne all the appearance of power 
and greatness. The Republic contains many extravagant 
“ Colonials” who do not hesitate to compare our new acqui- 
sitions with the lost exclave between the Vosges and the Rhine, 
and to affirm that France was never so rich or so splendid as in 
her new Imperial attire. 

The second cause of our international indifference, which is 
even more powerful, and far more baneful, is the substitution 
of party politics for national policy in Republican France, 
During the thirty years that the Republican party has held 
power it has been animated by a single thought, amounting 
indeed to a mania, viz. to wage domestic warfare. It 
began operations against the Monarchical parties, and as 
soon as these had been not only conquered but practically 
eliminated from the political arena, it broke up into factions 
and sects which carried on internecine war with one another 
with all the fury of Redskins. Under the Republican régime 
we live in a chronic state of political civil war. It absorbs 
our attention and sterilises our strength; it ruins the moral 
authority of our country, and would certainly involve us in 
some appalling catastrophe were it not for that mysterious 
Providence which ever watches over France. 

In the midst of our internal troubles certain external incidents 
occurredwhich, without curing us of our frenzy for faction, helped 
to remind us of the perils of isolation. Inthe beginning of 1886 
an attempted aggression by Prince Bismarck, and subsequently 
in the spring of the same year the Schnoebel incident, nearly pre- 
cipitated a war between France and Germany. Then followed 
the Machiavelian hostility of Crispi, an avowed Gallophobe who 
incessantly urged Wilhelm II. to make war upon France. Finally 
came our long controversy with England, which attained its 
maximum intensity in the Fashoda incident. France traversed 
a terribly critical period without perhaps being fully conscious 
of the plots which threatened her security, The circumstances 
of the time were far more favourable for an international 
ambuscade than they are to-day. England had not yet fully 
realised the economic antagonism which makes her the rival of 
Germany in every market in the world, Irritated by our con- 
stant demands concerning Egypt, and by a series of small 
quarrels which placed the interests and the rights of the two 
countries in acute conflict, she was more disposed to compound 
with our aggressors than to come to our defence, The situa- 
tion was pecularly propitious for a policy of aggression ; and if 
Italy, under Crispi, and Germany had only dared, France would 
inevitably have found herself in dire peril. 
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These fateful object-lessons finally taught our people the 
dangers of isolation. The encircling chain of open and latent 
enmity had become oppressive. Hence the transports of 
delight aroused by the visit of the French fleet to Cronstadt in 
1891, and by the sympathetic demonstrations of the Russian 
people, and the warm welcome accorded to our sailors by 
Tsar Alexander III. This visit contained the germ of the 
Alliance which was subsequently signed and sealed between 
the two Governments. During the intervening years the 
manifestations of amity and alliance have been renewed. In 
the first instance President Faure and afterwards President 
Loubet visited the Emperor Nicholas II., and both received 
from Court and people a more enthusiastic welcome than is 
generally accorded to friendly and allied Sovereigns. In his 
turn the Tsar has paid two visits to France, and no one has 
forgotten the hurricane of enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted. In truth the popular exultation, which was instinctive 
rather than reflective, misappreciated the character of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, and was out of proportion to its 
objects. The enthusiasts of the pavement who hailed the 
Tsar were in reality cheering their own illusion. They chose 
to regard the Alliance as opening a new era, which would 
witness the long expected reparation. It was a pleasing mis- 
conception. 

The Russian Alliance deserved to be applauded because 
it terminated our dangerous and humiliating isolation and by 
securing us against the surrounding menaces and _ perils—it 
enabled us to continue our national life in perfect security. 
But these gains were strictly conditional on the indefinite 
maintenance of the status guo. It neither involved any repara- 
tion for the injuries we had received nor the restitution of our 
losses. It was encumbered with all the penalties of our defeat. 
This was only as it should be. It was obvious that Russia 
could not undertake in conjunction with us and on our behalf 
to recommence the war of 1870 with the object of restoring 
France to her former state. Not only had she declined this 
obligation, but in order to avoid any chance of a joint adventure 
or even of a misunderstanding, she had deliberately made the 
Alliance subject to the Treaty of Frankfurt, which had robbed 
us of Alsace-Lorraine. By virtue of this understanding, Tsar 
Nicholas, on the occasion of his last visit to France, was able, 
without infringing his engagements towards ourselves, in the 
first place to review the German Fleet at Dantzig in the company 
of Wilhelm II. before proceeding to salute the French fleet at 
Dunkirk and the French Army at Rheims. 

While steadily cultivating the Russian alliance, France 
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devoted herself to detaching Italy from the Triplice, and 
simultaneously sought to effect a stable and durable rapproche- 
ment with England. This was the handiwork of M. Delcassé, 
and itis only fair that he should receive due credit for it. 

Our relations with the Italian nation are peculiarly complex. 
Like one of those knights of the heroic age who instinctively 
consecrated themselves to liberating some noble and beautiful 
captive who had fallen into the hands of a tyrant, France 
aspired to deliver Italy, of whom she was enamoured, from the 
Austrian yoke. The war of 1859 was undertaken in this foolish 
spirit. Italy being delivered and unified, thanks to our arms, 
has never done justice to the sentiments which inspired our 
action. Why? There were various causes for the prolonged 
misunderstanding between France and Italy, some artificial 
and some serious. Italian patriotism is ardent and ambitious, 
Just as the Greeks distractedly dream of reviving the Byzantine 
Empire, of which they regard themselves as the apostolic heirs, 
under their own hegemony, so the Italians are haunted with 
the idea of reviving the ancient Roman dominion over the 
Mediterranean. But this grandiose conception was incom- 
patible to a very large extent both with the historic and with 
the present position of France. Our appropriation of Tunis 
twenty-five years ago was a bitter pill for Italy, for she had 
become accustomed to regard this African colony as a part of 
her future heritage, and the declaration of the French protec- 
torate shattered this dream. The violent anti-French campaign 
waged by Italian Gallophobes, and sedulously cultivated by 
Crispi, dated from that event. 

Of late years this state of mind has been replaced by a 
sincere rapprochement, which seems to be solid because it has 
a serious foundation. On the one hand, we have agreed toa 
treaty of commerce, which has relieved Italy of her misery 
and has enriched her without impoverishing us. On the other 
hand, the Italians, who are the most political of all peoples, 
have realised that their entanglement in any anti-French alliance 
would be at once a deception and a danger. The only field of 
expansion and conquest open to Italy lies to the East, and for 
this reason her claims, henceforward diverted from our direc- 
tion, now extend to the Italian provinces under Austrian 
tule—Jtalia irredenta—but her ambition also reaches to the 
Adriatic coast and the Balkan Peninsula, It was therefore only 
in accordance with the logic of events that Italy should detach 
herself from the Triplice. 

The policy of a rapprochement with England was simpler 
in design, without being easier in execution. Strictly speak- 
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ing there was no incompatibility of interest between the two 
countries, though there existed a certain number of differences 
in various parts of the world of no great intrinsic importance, 
which could be easily settled in a spirit of mutual good- 
will, But there was, at any rate upon our side, a strenuous 
sentimental aversion. In order to bring together two peoples who 
had been nearly always in opposite camps, it was necessary 
to overcome the secular opposition caused by grievances, pre- 
judices, hardened hatreds, and constantly recurring animosity, 
which made us the avowed antagonists of England. Our 
neighbour across the Channel had been everywhere and always 
our competitor and our rival. She had crossed our path in 
every part of the world. Without raking up the Hundred 
Years War and the sufferings of Jeanne d’Arc, which are some- 
what ancient legends, our whole history for the last two hundred 
years consists of a record of our contest with England. In 
the eighteenth century we fought her both on land and sea ; the 
epic wars of the Revolution and of the Empire were but a 
continuation of the secular feud. The captivity and suffer- 
ings of Napoleon at St. Helena implanted in the heart of 
contemporary Frenchmen a hatred of England which almost 
amounted to delirium. This state of mind was transmitted 
from father to son until the end of the reign of Louis 
Philippe. Napoleon III. did not a little to extinguish it, 
and this was the single good point in his foreign policy. 
But it takes more than one reign or one generation to 
counteract such a Jeaven, Atavic hatreds are transmitted, if 
not by blood, at any rate by family tradition, by language, by 
the newspapers, by books ; and whenever some fresh friction, 
as for example the Egyptian question, came to rekindle it, it 
was apt to revive with all its former intensity. The Anglo- 
French Agreement of April 8, 1904, was directed against this 
heritage of hatred, as also against the causes which helped to 
keep italive. Itnot only disposed of all actual points of conflict 
between the two Powers, but also of all possibilities of friction. 
It was an admirable diplomatic achievement, and was ratified 
by an immense majority of the French Parliament. 

The Anglo-French Agreement was signed during the early 
days of the Russo-Japanese War which has had such dismal 
results for Russia. The Dual Alliance did not founder during 
these disasters, but one of the two forces upon which it relied 
suffered an eclipse, and this unexpected catastrophe produced 
the Moroccan incident. Wilhelm II. regarded the rapproche- 
ment between France and England with unmitigated disgust. It 
shattered his schemes. The attitude of the German Emperor 
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towards France isa tolerably pzguant subject of study. It is 
ambiguous and fickle. At one moment he is affectionate, at 
another threatening. According as the spirit moves him he 
plays the statesman or the knight-errant. No event happens 
in France without an expression of the Imperial interest to the 
French President ; and if any of our artists, manufacturers or 
sportsmen happen to achieve any success in Germany, he goes 
out of his way to celebrate our victory with perhaps unneces- 
sary éclat. But whenever he finds himself in military company, 
and visits either Metz or Strasburg, he with equal intemperateness 
exalts German arms, and in the manner of an outraged Deity 
threatens with his thunderbolts any one who should dare to 
challenge the lawfulness or the permanence of German con- 
quests. At bottom he envies France the preponderant position 
she holds in the curiosity of the civilised world. Being a 
theatrical man of Neronian humour, he covets both the crown 
of oak and the crown of laurel for the German brow. His 
distracted dream comprises Athens, Rome and Paris, which he 
would bring bodily to Berlin. 

He knows that this dream could only be realised at the 
cost of a European convulsion, and that to achieve it he 
requires the benevolent neutrality if not the active co-opera- 
tion of France; for which reason, in spite of his latent 
hostility, he overwhelms us with tributes of his goodwill on 
all possible occasions. He cherishes an intense desire to 
receive a popular ovation in Paris like the Tsar, the King of 
England and the King of Italy. From that episode to the reali- 
sation of his great scheme, viz., to group into a single alliance 
Germany, France and Russia against England, there is but a 
single step. The Anglo-French rapprochement meant the col- 
lapse of this dream. His intense irritation was still further 
increased by the defection of Italy. Under the influence of 
this anger he made his sensational pilgrimage to Tangier, 
which he would never have ventured upon had Russia still 
wielded her former power. But our ally was for the time being 
out of account owing to the heavy blows she had received from 
Japan. The moment seemed therefore propitious to advertise 
the hegemony of Germany, and he utilised it with that intem- 
perate, not to say insolent, indiscretion which is one of his chief 
characteristics. 

As a matter of fact there was nothing in the Anglo-French 
Agreement injurious either to the interests or to the honour of 
Germany. It secured in the most explicit manner the three 
principles proclaimed by the Emperor in his allocution at 
Tangier, viz., the territorial integrity of Morocco, the indepen- 
dence of the Sultan, and free trade for the whole world. It has 
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been alleged that Germany considered herself slighted because 
she had not received formal notification of the text of the 
Agreement ; German diplomacy has never ventured to put 
forward such a grievance. It was invented by the German 
Press, but it has been so industriously exploited as to convince 
every German that Germany had been treated as a guanitté 
négligeable by France, and that it was in order to repair 
this damaging omission that the Emperor had rattled his 
thunderbolts at Tangier. As a matter of fact the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs acquainted the German Ambas- 
sador in Paris, Prince Radolin, with the object and the text of 
the Anglo-French Agreement before it was signed, and its 
terms were so well known to Germany that eight days after its 
signature the German Chancellor (Count von Bilow) publicly 
declared in the Reichstag that it contained nothing calculated 
to give umbrage to that country. Germany was treated on pre- 
cisely the same footing as other great Powers, such as Russia, 
Austria, Italy and the United States, none of whom received 
formal notification of the Anglo-French Convention, for the 
excellent reason that it did not concern them, As we all know, 
the Moroccan question is a mere pretext. The Kaiser’s real 
object was to oblige France to abandon her understanding 
with England in favour of a rapprochement with Germany, to 
effect which his Imperial majesty resorted to that method 
of intimidation familiar to poker players—commonly called 
“ bluff.” 

That is how the question was understood in France, and 
there it remains. It has given birth to keen controversies which 
still continue. This fresh anxiety must be regarded as a 
benefit to our people. It has compelled them to shake off that 
demoralising apathy with which they chose to regard the prob- 
lems, the perils, the chances, calls and responsibilities around 
them. Their dangerous detachment towards foreign policy 
had led them to believe that they had no concern with others, 
as others were not concerned with them. They have now seen 
by the light of the German lightning that this indifference was 
a perilous dream, that the horizon is charged with thunder 
which may at any moment burst upon them, and that there is 
barely time to prepare for the coming storm. Dr. Schiemann, 
the personal friend, confidant, and most qualified mouthpiece 
of the thoughts of Wilhelm II., has intimated that even a 
policy of neutrality is not open to us. In his own words: 
“In case of a conflict between Germany and England, it is 
doubtful whether France could remain neutral;” and the 
German newspapers were good enough to emphasise with 
still greater brutality the precise meaning of this menace, by 
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declaring that in such a contingency France would be treated 
as a hostage ! 

German policy has consequently compelled France to 
arouse herself, but public opinion was by no means ready 
for such a summons, and it is easy to understand the con- 
fusion which it caused. The good relations which succes- 
sive French Ministers had succeeded in maintaining with 
Berlin, and the still acute recollection of various difficulties 
with England, inclined net a few of our people towards a 
German alliance. Such a combination is by no means a 
chimera. It would exactly meet the dearest wishes of Wil- 
helm II., who would open his arms on the slightest hint from 
France. A Franco-German alliance would relieve him of his 
principal anxieties, and would afford a guarantee against the 
danger to his Empire which he sees looming on the horizon. 
But while the advantages of such an arrangement to Germany 
are obvious, we may well ask: “Where does France come in?” 

Between Germany and ourselves stand besides the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine the chronic consequences of conquest ; and such 
an alliance, involving as it would a strict maintenance of the 
status guo,means that we could get nothing out of it either in peace 
or war. Henry Heine declared that his fellow countrymen 
had never forgiven France because Charles of Anjou had put 
Conradin de Hohenstauffen to death in 1268. It is but 
thirty-five years since we lost Alsace-Lorraine, and if we only 
considered our sentiments we should have potent reasons to 
remember the amputation of a portion of our flesh, as the 
wound still bleeds. It is true that we have not sought restitu- 
tion by force of arms ; but we have never abandoned the hope 
of it, and if we await this reparation from the future it is not 
only because we regard Alsace-Lorraine as a part of ourselves— 
and she has never ceased to belong to us both in heart and 
blood—but also because the restoration of the lost provinces 
to the French fatherland is a primordial condition of our 
political revival. 

If victory only provided glory, practical politicians would 
be justified in deriding it as a vanity, though glory still excites 
world-wide admiration. Victory is, however, the great fertiliser 
of the social activity of a conquering people. It indefinitely 
multiplies their powers of expansion, as is strikingly proved by 
the progress of Germany during the last thirty years. The 
constant and immeasurable increase of her influence, of her 
credit and of her political and military prestige, the devastating 
inroads of her commerce, and her industry in all the markets 
of the world, are the direct results of her triumph. On the 
other hand, defeat has diminished France in everything that 
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Germany has gained. She has prospered at our expense. In 
depriving us of the primacy she has deprived us of its accom- 
panying moral authority. She has, in fact, made us a lesser 
Power, whose foreign policy is the mere complement of the 
policy of other nations. Her industry threatens ours with 
triumphant competition. Her commerce is depriving us of our 
customers and our outlets. Even in our own Colonies the 
mercantile marine of Germany is gaining on the mercantile 
marine of France. Let me enlist the eloquence of figures. 
Between 1880 and 1903 the external trade of Germany in- 
creased from seven milliards (280,000,000 sterling) to fourteen 
milliards({560,000,ooosterling), During the sameperiod French 
external trade increased from eight milliards (£320,000,000 
sterling) to eight and a-half milliards (£340,000,000 sterling). 
This comparison is decisive. 

Nor is this all. Behind the Germany of to-day, already 
so powerful, stands the Germany of to-morrow — that 
greater Germany of the Pan-Germans which is to stretch 
from the North Sea to the Adriatic, and from the Baltic 
to the A®gean. If Germany were allowed to realise her 
grandiose dream to extend her rule over Central Europe, 
and to gather under the sceptre of the Hohenzollerns 
a population of eighty millions, such a vast extension of 
power dominated by “a world-wide ambition”—to use the 
favourite expression of the Kaiser—would be at once a menace 
and a peril to every other civilised State. Such a disturbance 
of the balance of forces would involve the annihilation of France. 
it is the diplomatic tradition of this country to withstand any 
Power, either single-handed or by means of alliances, who 
may seek to destroy the Balance of Power to its own advantage. 
That is the position which France occupies towards Imperialist 
Germany. She is necessarily the antagonist of Pan-Germanism, 
and as she has become too small and too weak for a duel with 
an adversary who has developed out of all proportion, she re- 
quires the support of other nations, It is necessary for France 
to obtain guarantees against the temptations which her isolation 
excites. 

We had obtained such a guarantee in the Russian Alliance, 
which it is as well to remember still exists. Undoubtedly the 
advantages of that Alliance, as to which there was general 
agreement, have at the present time diminished through the 
damage sustained by our ally. Russia has not only had to 
carry on a formidable struggle with Japan; she has simul- 
taneously been confronted with domestic difficulties of such a 
grave character as to amount almost to a revolution. This 
terrible crisis has reverberated in France. The partisans of 
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international Socialism and their accredited leaders in Parliamen 
have utilised the opportunity to denounce the Russian Alliance 
in unmeasured terms. Some have declared it to be immoral 
because Russia had put herself outside the ban of humanity. 
Others denounce it as an illusion, because Russia would be 
so crippled by her foreign and domestic troubles that for 
many years to come she would cease to count as a military 
power. 

Such reasoning is short-sighted. Admittedly Russia is en- 
during a terrible ordeal. But it contains certain lessons which 
may be uncommonly fruitful. A vicious organisation, an in- 
capable administration, a cast-iron routine, a want of control, 
a failure of preparation, a lack of education, and an absence 
of the science of high command which has deprived her 
effective army of half its strength, and which fully accounts 
for her disasters—have all been laid bare. But it is surely 
permissible to hope that these revelations will not be wholly 
lost. This terrible and costly apprenticeship to war must bear 
fruit. If Russia is able to put her house in order at the price 
of her blunders, this war, however expensive, will prove to 
have been a school of enlightenment and emancipation—thanks 
to which she will have passed from brute force to scientific 
strength, and from chaos to order. Not only will her officers 
have learnt to appreciate the conditions of modern warfare, of 
which they seemed to be ignorant, but the Russian Govern- 
ment will have realised the innumerable defects which com- 
promise and cripple the national power. These failings, taken 
in conjunction with the formidable numerical superiority of the 
enemy, should make us realise that we have not necessarily 
to deal with any chronic weakness on the part of Russia. Far- 
sighted observers regard her as a Power likely to display un- 
limited resource in the future. 

It is nevertheless certain that during the period of Russian 
reconstruction the Dual Alliance will be more or less nominal, 
and that even should she retain her moral influence—which is 
not to be despised—-Russia will cease for an indefinite period to 
play any effective part in the diplomatic conflicts which 
threaten to disturb the world. The Moroccan incident served 
to demonstrate M. Delcassé’s sagacity in seeking to supple- 
ment the Russian Alliance with new ententes. The Anglo- 
French Agreement was born of this provident spirit. It was 
singularly opportune, for it proved to be the most solid appui 
of our foreign policy at a time when the Russian Alliance, 
though still alive, is temporarily incapacitated. M. Delcassé 
paid for the annoyance which he had caused the Kaiser by 
an unmerited disgrace. Indeed, his retirement under such 
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circumstances must be regarded as a concession which 
borders on humiliation. The diplomatic crisis engineered by 
Germany took us completely unawares, and it seemed expedient 
to the “powers that be” to gain time by parrying an 
immediate threat. Wilhelm II. momentarily believed that the 
retirement of M. Delcassé was a premonitory symptom of the 
collapse, or, at any rate, of the unloosening of the Anglo-French 
Agreement. He testified his joy with his usual intemperateness 
by conferring a Princedom on M. Bilow. A certain number 
of French newspapers—some from Anglophobia, and others 
from mere “ cussedness "encouraged this idea; but in the 
interval German diplomacy has succeeded in opening the eyes 
of the whole world, and has solidified French national senti- 
ment. Germany has been at once violent in Fez and dis- 
ingenuous in Berlin; her attitude during the jourparlers 
preliminary to the Conference disclosed so many arriére-pensées, 
sO much equivocation, and such an aversion to any frank and 
loyal solution, as to have repelled all Frenchmen inclined towards 
a rapprochement with that country. To-day no one in France 
would dare to advocate such a combination. 

On the other hand, the entente with England has gained 
in public opinion all the ground which the dream of a 
German extenze has lost. It is, in truth, a new policy which 
had hitherto only commended itself to that small minority 
of public men who look at things from a larger and more 
far-seeing standpoint than the arena of domestic controversy. 
But the lessons we have learnt day by day as to the real 
objects of German? policy are gradually opening the eyes 
of the blind and converting the !refractory. It is now a 
generally accepted opinion that the Anglo-French Agreement 
of the 8th of April, 1904, in disposing of the possible points of 
conflict which the secular rivalry of the two nations had 
created throughout the world, has changed their antagonism 
into a union, and has established in a durable fashion the 
principle of common action on behalf of common interests. 
The successive celebrations at Brest and Portsmouth have, 
moreover, shown that this union of interests may readily de- 
velop into a union of hearts. It may, indeed, now be assumed 
that this preliminary agreement, which should, in my opinion, 
be changed into an express and positive alliance, is already, 
even apart from its future advantages, the surest guarantee of 
peace. For if, peradventure, Germany harboured any evil de- 
signs against us (as the Morocco incident gave us some reason 
to believe), there is abundant evidence that England would not 
allow her to crush France—even supposing she were able to 
crush us, of which there may be some doubt—because England 
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would herself thereby lose the principal guarantee of the 
European balance of power, and because Germany, even in order 
to crush France, could not afford to run the risk of a war with 
England, in which she herself would be the principal sufferer, 

It may be argued that common Anglo-French action is incom- 
patible with our alliance with Russia. France, we are told, 
cannot be at once the ally of Russia and the friend of England, 
owing to the mutual aversion of England and Russia, That is 
a superficial objection which will not bear criticism. There is 
admittedly a deep-seated and inveterate antagonism between 
these two nations, but as it is ill-founded it cannot be lasting. 
It consists of an accumulation of ill-will strikingly similar to 
that which for so long poisoned the relations between England 
and France, but there is no real conflict of interests. Nothing, 
in fact, divides Russia and England except certain preposses- 
sions, prejudices, and unreasoning antipathies, which may be 
regarded as non-political and even anti-political factors ; they 
are sO many vapours which must necessarily be dispelled by 
time. The empire of the Tsars is already much too large for 
Russia seriously to contemplate that invasion of India of which 
certain Englishmen accuse her ; and, on the other hand, the 
peaceful or violent penetration of China by Russia is a chimera 
of which British commerce need have no fear. In Europe the 
causes of conflict which might have set them by the ears have 
been dissipated, thanks to the new trend in the foreign policies 
of the two Powers. England would never again embark ona 
Crimean War for the sake of the near East, nor has Russia 
the smallest intention of provoking such an enterprise. 

While there is no serious conflict of interests, several influ- 
ences tend to draw these Powers together. Just as England 
must defend her commerce, her industrial,and presently, perhaps, 
her maritime supremacy against German competition, so Russia 
will find herself compelled to uphold Slav interests against Pan- 
German encroachments. Though their antagonism may at 
present be scarcely perceptible, it is nevertheless bound to 
cause one of the great conflicts of the future. British sus- 
ceptibilities on the German question are a matter of common 
knowledge. They have recently acquired an almost official 
and, indeed, sensational character, as may be gathered from 
certain utterances and articles. We hear less of Slav suscepti- 
bilities, because the Slav nature is less easily aroused, and 
because Russiais otherwise occupied. It is nevertheless one of 
the essential elements in Russian policy, and the normal evolu- 
tion of events, as well as the irresistible necessities of her destiny, 
will tend to bring Slavism into the foreground. The ultimate 
understanding between Russia and England, so far from being 
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a chimera, is in accordance with the highest interests of both 
Powers, and the logic of events. It is noteworthy that the 
idea of this rapprochement, however contrary to their general 
sentiment, is not altogether new to the British. It has seen 
the light in newspapers and reviews, though its advocates are 
doubtless still a minority. The English are the most practical 
of all people, and their national sentiment is not wont to stray 
far from their national interests. Directly they understand the 
advantages of such a combination it will receive a practically 
unanimous adhesion. 

Such a development would be also to the interests of France, 
The Russian alliance would only serve as a decoy if it were 
crippled by a chronic misunderstanding between Russia and 
England. The possible effect of this antagonism was brought 
home to us a few weeks ago, when Japan accused France of 
violating the laws of neutrality for the benefit of the Russian fleet 
in the waters of Indo-China, and we found British public opinion 
sharply ranged on the side of Japan against ourselves. 

An Anglo-Franco-Russian alliance, on the other hand, which 
in all probability Italy, and possibly the United States, might 
be willing to join, would give the combined allies the mastery 
of the world. Their common action could be enforced by the 
most powerful military and naval forces ever set in motion for 
a common purpose. The disturbance of peace against their 
wishes in any part of the world would be physically impossible, 
while in war the allies would command such a superiority as 
would enable them to change the face of the world. It is 
unnecessary to emphasise the perspective. It is sufficient to 
glance at it in order to realise that French diplomacy has no 
more pressing obligation than the realisation of such a scheme. 
Circumstances demand that we pursue a far-sighted policy, in 
order to guard against threatening developments, which would 
cause a general European convulsion, and give birth to new 
forces. 

In order that any such developments may be made con- 
formable to our interests and our hopes, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable and essential that every allied and friendly nation 
should develop its military strength to its maximum power. For 
what is an alliance? It is not only a community of opinions 
and of policies, nor is it a mere community of sentiments. It 
is above all a co-operation of forces. Provided that every 
effective alliance and every entente cordiale fully recognise this 
primordial law, we shall all be able to face the future with 
equal confidence, whether there be peace or war. 

JULES DELAFOSSE, Deputé de Calvados. 


“TIS SCOTLAND DECADENT?” 


A REPLY 


No doubt it is the “silly season”; and even the National 
Review may conform to custom by conceding a few pages in 
the dog-days to the thing that snarls or the “dumb friend ” 
that brays. At such seasons the boundaries of licence are 
widely drawn ; the grumblier, unmolested, is allowed his growl, 
and the self-fancier unhindered may declaim, ore rotundo, on 
the stage which—for the moment—is his own. 

But surely “ Malagrowther,” in the last issue of this Review, 
has surpassed the widest boundaries of complacent toleration. 
His individual opinion that his native land is decadent—based 
possibly on its not unnatural failure to provide a profitable field 
for his certainly peculiar gifts—might be allowed to pass. The 
decadent land which has still sufficient marrow in her to provide, 
for the Empire’s ampler stage, a present and a prospective Prime 
Minister, not to speak of a Premier-Emeritus still in the heyday 
of his powers ; Archbishops for Canterbury and York; a Viceroy 
for India ; and a host of leaders in literature, politics, the 
professions, and commerce—that land may well dispense with 
any special journalistic advocacy, having in contemporary his- 
tory an answer so patent and so potent ready made. But when, 
in the course of his elaborate libel, her recusant son professes 
to furnish the non-Scottish reader with a collection of “ facts ” 
as its justification; and when the most of these “facts” may 
be said to have no relation to fact whatever, but to be either 
the creation of a malicious fancy, or the outcome of an ignorance 
alike appalling and most culpable in a would-be instructor of 
the public—then the task becomes one not of supplying a right 
opinion in place of a wrong one, but of substituting history for 
fiction. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that I should be chiefly con- 
cerned with “‘ Malagrowther’s”” grotesque mis-statement of the 
ecclesiastical position in Scotland. There, in truth, we shall find 
our well-stocked granary of corrvigenda. But even in the general 
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field of Scottish affairs your atrabilious contributor’s experience 
appears to have been peculiar. I have yet to learn that “ every 
year the birth anniversary” of James Watt leads, in Scotland, 
to ‘‘an orgie of oratory ” and of “aggressive patriotism ” ; for 
my own part, I confess even to have forgotten that Watt was a 
Scotsman at all; yet this forms part of your contributor’s proof 
that “ Scotland of to-day lives in the past.” His references to 
the Scottish climate may be passed by; they are almost half 
accurate ; they are honestly intended to be humorous; and 
being of the essential elements from which the commis- 
voyageur ‘makes conversation,” we must not grudge their 
use to one who mentally might pass for a collateral of the 
fraternity. Weget, however, our first real, undiluted taste of 
“ Malagrowther’s” instinct for the unfitness of things, and of 
his relish for national sacrilege, when he deliberately presents 
us with his list of “ typical Scots ”—-Wallace, Knox, Burns, Scott, 
Chalmers, and—* Mr.” (why not drop the “ Mr.” in speaking of 
the great ?) “Andrew Carnegie!” The “ Laird of Skibo,” we 
are told, “rides the topmost wave of national aspiration.” The 
whole commercial world of Scotland—so the credulous English 
reader is informed—on opening its daily paper in the morning, 
having cast a perfunctory glance “at the stock markets,” turns 
frantically to discover what are the latest gifts and purposes 
of Mr. Carnegie. Truly this will be news indeed, not less to 
the Scots commercial world than io the English reader. The 
dread of “ Carnegieism” is the déte noir of “ Malagrowther.” 
Had he uttered a temperate warning with regard to it, he might 
at least have done no harm. But Mr. Carnegie’s influence in 
Scotland offers no ground for even ordinary “nerves,” far less 
for your contributor’s hysterics. He is accepted, tolerated— 
despoiled and plundered if you choose to say so; but not 
much fancied; and when, for most of the year, he is beyond 
the seas, there is probably no absent Scot of eminence who 
is more unwept, unhonoured, or unsung. But he has not 
wrought the wholesale national havoc of “ Malagrowther’s ” 
dream. His money has perhaps enticed some country 
boys to college who had been better at the plough; it has 
tempted others to declare that they cannot pay their fees 
when they could pay quite well; by means of it he has seduced 
some scores, if not hundreds, of dissenting churches—and, I 
regret to say, a bunch of parish churches as well—into the 
construction of organs, all richly dight with gold, at least three 
times too vast for the buildings in which they are placed; and 
he has sedulously fostered the delusion that to multiply facili- 
ties for the consumption of second-rate fiction is to further 
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the great cause of education. But to say that Carnegieism 
has demoralised Scotland or has furnished us with a new reli- 
gion is to talk extravagantly. And it has gratefully to be 
remembered that the immense sums which Mr. Carnegie has 
devoted to the endowment of research in the Scottish Univer- 
sities have been already productive of far-reaching good. 
Would that it had all been thus employed ; for Mr. Carnegie 
began at the wrong end, endowing first the pupils ere subsi- 
dising the teachers and their chairs. On such wild talk as this 
about Mr, Carnegie, your contributor founds the conclusion 
that in Scotland a man, “ when he is alive is judged by his 
income”; when he dies, “ by the death-duties that his executors 
have to pay.” Incidentally, and quite irrelevantly, he contrives 
to insult the members of Parliament for Scotland—Mr. Morley, 
Sir Robert Finlay, Mr. Asquith, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Bryce 
and Mr. Haldane, and the rest—by assuring them that they 
‘“‘ adequately represent its grocerdom, but not its brains.” One 
is consoled at meeting with even this ungracious and probably 
unintentional admission that it has “ brains” at all to represent. 

The social and intellectual condition of Scotland in general, 
of Edinburgh in particular, has become, according to our 
friend, so deplorable that surely it was hardly kind of him to 
unveil to us who so little knew it how broken and besotted it 
had become. The social condition of Scotland, we read, is one 
of “sheer anarchy,” both in town and country. _Intellectually, 
our effete Caledonia, but for Mr. Neil Munro and my friend, 
Mr. J. H. Millar—to neither of whom, certainly, could one 
grudge the highest praise—has wholly ceased to be, Let us 
pick out a few choice morsels from this o//a podrida of literary 
travesty. The country districts, we hear, are now the awful 
haunts of “smoke, dirt, and maniacal drinking,’ and of the 
‘spirit or iron merchant” parvenu. The country clergy—sole 
relics of light and leading—are relegated nowadays to one 
of the “fourth-rate dinners when the shooting-season is over,” 
given by the bloated Midases of the new végzme. Poor Edin- 
burgh has so fallen that now “the manufacturer or wine 
merchant” is at once “the Maecenas [by the way, was not 
Meecenas himself a wine-grower of a kind ?] the Amphitryon, 
and the Howard” of the city rolled into one, The table-talk 
of Edinburgh is no longer of literature, but only of fancy- 
dress balls and the follies of town councillors. Mr. S. H. 
Butcher will doubtless be edified in comparing his own recol- 
iections with this veracious chronicle (should it meet his eyes) 
of the symposia at Masson’s and Maclagan’s, at Sir William 
Muir’s or Sellar’s boards, or at his own—to mention only those 
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who have recently been taken from us, and not to intrude upon 
the privacy of their successors who remain. The professors 
at the Universities are now exclusively “ publishers’ hacks ”— 
(“ there are no men of letters ”)—“ who compile dictionaries and 
school-books ‘for the million.’ ” Sir William Turner, Principal 
Story, Sir Thomas Fraser, Sir Ludovic Grant, W. P. Paterson, 
Professors Flint, Ramsay and Saintsbury, and (till recently) 
Lord Kelvin—*“ publishers’ hacks ” ! 

Even our newspaper editors, it seems, are decadent, They 
are but “able, vigilant men of business.” But let us console 
ourselves ; for their literary incapacity is of little consequence ; 
“the newspaper article,” “like the Westminster Confession of 
Faith,” is only a relic of the past—a “ lingering superstition in 
Scotland.” This must be sad reading for the daily Scottish 
press. Let us pray that a like insidious decadence may not yet 
extend to writers in monthly reviews. 

We have “no poet,” says “ Malagrowther.” No Burns, no 
Tennyson, perhaps ; for poetry, like other arts, has its cycles ; 
England no less than Scotland can furnish illustrations. It may 
at once be confessed that we have not our — —j; nor 
any one who, through being the target of literary derision for 
half a generation, has attained an equivalent notoriety. But at 
least we have John Davidson, whose poems are familiar to 
every educated Englishman, He has migrated to London, no 
doubt ; but for a native-born Scot to attain success in London 
is surely no evidence of national decadence. When our chil- 
dren go out into the world, we do not forthwith expatiate on 
the decadence of the nursery or of the school. And there are 
others we might name who, if they be not poets of Miltonic 
mould, write genuine poetry, and have struck a finer vein of 
national romance than that of “ Malagrowther.” 

Only one word more on “ Malagrowther’s ” singular reminis- 
cences of literary—or rather, as he would have it, of illiterate— 
Scotland. The Scots (afterwards the National) Observer ended, 
he tells us, in “brilliant failure.” Like Mr. J. M. Barrie (and, 
for all one knows, like “‘ Malagrowther ” himself), it had to 
migrate to London to escape literary asphyxiation, As one 
who was connected with both these publications from their 
inception and throughout most of their history under Henley 
and Mr. Jas. Nicol Dunn, I may be in a position to remind 
your contributor that it was in London, not in Edinburgh, 
that they received their coup de grace ; and that the talent which 
chiefly made their fame was the native talent of “decadent” 
Scotland. 

But enough of “ Malarrowther’s” mere ineptitudes. It isin 
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the ecclesiastical sphere that we encounter his more definitely 
culpable mis-statements. He is a man with a theory, and he 
must at all costs establish it. His theory roughly is that Scot- 
land is given over to Mammon worship—to Carnegieism, in 
fact, whose temples its churches are ; that it is sect-riddled and 
sect-ridden ; and that “from the important standpoint of 
‘fashion,’ only one Church counts in Scotland ”—to wit, the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, which, however, “strictly speaking 
isa sect” in Scotland. One may take his last thesis first, as it 
forms the groundwork of that fabric of imagination which I 
now propose to demolish. 

I have no quarrel with the Scottish Episcopal Church—only 
with your contributor’s mis-statements regarding it. It is one 
of the oldest of Scottish institutions; and, in spite of its diminutive 
proportions, it has conducted itself for over two hundred years 
with considerable dignity, although at times—so it has seemed to 
some of us—with an almost humorous self-importance. In 
past ages it had its little share of persecutions ; on the whole it 
bore them manfully ; and it has not allowed the memory of 
them to dwindle or to die. A goodly number of Scottish 
families have been faithful to its fortunes for many gener- 
ations. Its historical sin has been that of consistent tactical 
maladroitness, With pathetic fatuity it has identified itself 
with unpopular causes ; and although possessed of an abnor- 
mal craving for proselytes, it is, and almost always has been, 
out of sympathy with Scottish national feeling. It is, his- 
torically and fundamentally, an alien institution in Scotland : 
out of touch with the people, and regarded by them with 
indifference or indulgent curiosity. Brought up apart from the 
people, and almost as a separate caste, few of its clergy under- 
stand the Scottish temperament, and in consequence they fre- 
quently, though unintentionally, tread on Scottish suscep- 
tibilities, and feed the flame of prejudice against themselves. 
They will have it that they are “rectors” and “ vicars,” and 
that they live in “rectories” and “ vicarages,” names foreign 
and unfamiliar to Scotsmen. Had each of them but the 
“ gumption ” to call himself the episcopal minister in his village, 
and his house the episcopal manse, he would, in a phrase, 
dissipate half the suspicion that attaches to him now, The 
most recent, and perhaps the most ridiculous, innovation of this 
kind has been that of calling the districts surrounding their 
isolated chapels “parishes.” But these are the harmless 
vagaries of a Church which, if narrow, is sincere, and, if 
bigoted, is in earnest. It honestly believes itself to be a mis- 
sionary church in a churchless land. Its chief moral assets at 
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the present moment—and these are undoubtedly great—are 
what one might call the devotional vehemence of Bishop 
Wilkinson, and the lovableness and learning of Bishop Dowden. 
There is one thing that is little creditable to its laity. Although 
in proportion the richest of the Scottish churches, it is nig- 
gardly in its giving, starving many of its clergy, and expecting 
its bishops to maintain episcopal state and dignity on miserably 
inadequate salaries. 

But now let us “ back to our muttens”’ ; in other words, to 
our “ Malagrowtber.” The Scottish Episcopal Church, he tells 
us, numbers 300,000. Let uscharitably pass this by as a mis- 
print for 30,000; though one would think that our author 
would have seen a proof; and a misprint is a rare find in 
the National Review. Therest oi Scotland, barring the church- 
less, is practically Presbyterian, Yet such is the infectious grace 
of the 30,000 that the recent “improvements” in Presbyterian 
“ritual and.music” are the direct result of ‘ episcopal 
contagion!” Some of us have had our share in the battle 
for these “improvements.” And we know that one of the 
chief obstacles we have encountered in exorcising the English 
Puritanism that invaded our borders with the English Cromwell 
has been the taunt that we were approximating to the ritualism 
and extreme sacramentarianism of which Scottish episcopacy is 
the classic example. If we have “improved” at all, it has been 
on national and Catholic, not on Anglican lines; and in spite 
rather than by virtue of “‘ Episcopal contagion.” 

Around this magnetic nucleus of 30,000, your contributor 
ranges the meek crowd of mere Presbyterians. That nameless 
horde includes the Church of Scotland (the Church, he omits 
to mention, of the bulk of the Scottish people, with 680,000 
communicants, besides “ adherents”); the recently formed 
United Free Church, with from 400,000 to 500,000 members ; 
the Free Church, the victor in last year’s famous lawsuit, and 
probably at least as numerous as the Scottish Episcopal Church ; 
and one or two isolated fragments of Highland Presbyterianism, 
According to “ Malagrowther,” the rank and wealth and culture 
of Scotland have left, or are leaving, the sheep-pens of this 
plebeian rabble, and are finding fashion and salvation within 
the borders of Episcopacy. ‘One or two Peers are, indeed, 
to be found in the ranks of Presbyterianism, such as Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh and Lord Overtoun—both recent ‘creations.’” 
Thus “ Malagrowther.” But what are the facts? Doubtless 
“fashion” may in recent years have drawn a certain number 
of those who are of shaky social station and accommodating 
creed into the ranks of Episcopacy. It is possibly true that 
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Lord Overtoun is the only peer in the United Free Church. But 
as for the Church of Scotland, any churchman could reel off 
over a score of peers who not only belong to the National 
Church, but who, many of them, hold office in it as “elders.” 
One could mention five dukes—three of them communicating 
members, and two with the status of “adherents” ; three mar- 
quises (all of these elders, members of Kirk Session, and elected 
periodically to seats in Presbytery and General Assembly) and a 
dozen or fifteen other peers from the earldom and baronage of 
Scotland, And it is a minor, but characteristic inaccuracy of 
““Malagrowther’s” to describe Lord Balfour’s peerage, which 
originated in 1607, as a “ new creation.” 

These amazing excursions into the realm of “fact” and 
“statistics” prepare us to attach their proper value to the 
generalisations which follow. ‘Whoever keeps a motor-car in 
the east,” we read, “or a yacht in the west, supports the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church if he identifies himself in any sense with 
the religious life of the country.” The Prime Minister, then, 
must be no motorist ; or perhaps Whittinghame, after all, is not 
“in the east.” Has “ Malagrowther” any sense at all of the 
responsibility of making statements in print? As a matter of 
fact, I know of no prominent yachtsman in the west, unless Lord 
Inverclyde, to whom this assertion applies. Iam certainly safe 
in saying that nine out of ten motorists and yachtsmen in 
Scotland are (and most of them loyally and enthusiastically) 
Presbyterian, Is “ Malagrowther ” ignorant ? Then why should 
he write? Is he vindictive? Then truly his effrontery is 
great. 

Other interesting “facts” one learns at your contributor’s 
feet—as one might say, incidentally. It was the “spirit of 
evangelical detestation of pleasure,” we read, “which culminated 
in the formation of the Free Church of 1843.” This is news 
to most of us, whose forefathers have taught us that the Free 
Church was a revolt from Erastianism, and the outcome of a 
flagrant abuse of lay patronage. ‘Every Church that has any 
enterprise has its lawn-tennis, bicycle, and golf clubs . . . its 
annual ‘dance, its monthly smoker.’”” One rubs one’s eyes and 
wonders whether, in twenty-five years of adult life in Scotland, 
one has all the while been blind. Here and there, there may be 
a church “lawn-tennis club” (and little harm), or a “monthly 
smoker ” (though I never heard of one). But the generalisa- 
tion, as a generalisation, is a silly invention. 

But now I come to the paragraph which is the head and 
front of your contributor’s offending, and it will be difficult to 
speak of it with moderation. ‘“ Mammon-worship,” he tells 
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us, is the leading cult of the Scottish churches; “they are 
‘run’ by the ‘mammon-worshippers.’” And how does he 
support this egregious libel? ‘The prime objects of Presby- 
terian organisation and activity of all kinds are summed up in 
the word ‘seat-rents,’ . .. Scottish Presbyterianism is ‘run’ 
in all three Churches . . . by the money which is represented 
by pews.” As a result, “all but the more thrifty of the 
artisan class” are banished from the churches, From seat- 
rents are derived the “ funds for the maintenance of missionary 
activity at home and abroad.” So far the faisehood ; what is 
the fact? In every parish in Scotland (there are 1400 such) 
there is a parish church. Will the reader of “Is Scotland 
Decadent?” believe that, apart from the recently-founded 
parishes known as Quoad Sacras, in (roughly speaking) three 
out of four of these there is no such thing as a seat-rent at all ? 
Every sitting is free, and is assigned to the use of parishioners ; 
whilst all the rites of the Church—Baptism, Marriage, Burial— 
are ministered without fee or price. It is thus that the 
Church of Scotland “‘ banishes” the poor from her churches. 
From seat-rents, we are told, are derived the “ funds for mis- 
sionary activity at home and abroad.” Again, what is the fact ? 
For these purposes last year nearly half a million pounds were 
contributed by the free-will offerings of the Church of Scotland, 
And how much was derived for these purposes from “ seat- 
rents”? Not a penny! With the United Free Church I have 
personally no connection. But on its behalf also I bitterly 
resent this calumny ; for I, with every Scotsman, know that 
it is nearly, if not quite (in proportion to its numbers), the most 
liberal Missionary Church in Christendom ; and that its Foreign 
Missions are the admiration of the world. What proportion, 
then, of the hundreds of thousands which it annually subscribes 
for the support of “missionary activity” is derived from 
seat-rents? All, according to “ Malagrowther”; mot u penny, 
according to fact. And this is the veracious investigator who 
undertakes, through these pages, to instruct the world on the 
condition and prospects of the Church of Christ in his native 
land! This is the man who befouls his own nest by malevolent 
slander ; who besmirches, by means of cheap and mendacious 
sneers, the religion and the people of his country ; and who 
trades upon the trustfulness of an English editor in order to 
gain them currency! And yet, in parting, I would offer him a 
compliment. It was discreet to wear the mask of anonymity. 

There are some of us whu, from time to time, are visited 
with a nobler and a wider vision of the future of our country 
than that which constitutes the nightmare of ‘‘ Malagrowther.” 
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We see our land ever more fully realising that the Empire and 
the world appreciates and needs her sons. We see her the 
nursing mother of a brood no longer merely active in her in- 
ternal concerns, or shedding brilliance on her local cézeries, but 
lending muscle and leadership and brain to the wider world. 
To this drain upon her strength and her resources—the greatest 
ever made upon her in her history—we believe her to be able 
to respond; the world, in fact, already has reaped the first- 
fruits of her answer. We believe that she will amply fulfil the 
demands of her vocation as a school for actors on the cosmic 
rather than the local stage ; and that, while not oblivious of 
the narrower, she will more and more become alive to the call 
of the wider patriotism. 

And what of her Church? To keener eyes than “ Mala- 
growther’s” that Church has been seen more clearly, through 
all these recent turmoils, as essentially one. The Church of 
Scotland has been a quiet and dignified, but not uninterested, 
spectator of the conflicts waged around her. And out of them 
she has seen emerge the desire and the possibility of unity. 
The hearts of the daughters have been turned to the Mother, 
and the heart of the Mother to the daughters. Englishmen in 
Parliament have seen to their amazement that Scotsmen, where 
their Church is concerned (and, when all is said and done, it is, 


in all its fragments, their one historic Church), will sink their 
politics and act in concord. The manner of its realising may 
not be clear as yet. But the one salient vision of the Scottish 
imagination of to-day is that of their re-united historic Church, 
rising from the smoke of recent battle to re-invigorated life— 


more strong, more typically national, and not nominally, but 
essentially, ‘ free.” 


ARCHIBALD FLEMING. 


SEA-POWER AND THE POETS 


IT is a strange and memorable fact that the poets and men of 
letters realised long before the historians and strategists the 
vital importance of sea-power to the British race. By inspira- 
tion rather than by any logical or analytical process they under- 
stood what was meant by the command of the sea, and that 
unless Britain became what Bacon somewhere calls “ the Lady 
of the Seas ” she could not play her part in the great mutations 
of the world. But the fact is more than merely curious. It is 
an assurance that we are right in holding that the command of 
the sea is to us a matter of life and death—a matter not for 
argument and proof, but, like the love of country or of parents, 
a matter of faith and instinct. Theories of history and strategy 
can, we feel, only have a relative value, for experience shows 
that even the best and soundest of them come into and go out 
of fashion. That which is instinctive and non-rational has a 
surer basis. Lord Beaconsfield was wise when he declared that 
he relied upon the instincts of an Imperial people. The fact 
that the poets and men of letters were first to show the neces- 
sity of sea-power to Britain indicates that our need to command 
the sea is an essential need and depends on something stronger 
than theory. 

Before, however, an attempt is made to illustrate how the 
poets and men of letters anticipated the historians and strate- 
gists a word may be said in reminder of what the phrase sea- 
power really means. Even now when “the command of the 
sea” and ‘‘sea-power ” are commonplaces on all men’s lips we 
are apt to miss their true significance. They are in danger of 
becoming mere conventional expressions to which no clear-cut 
and definite meaning is attached. “ K 

By the command of the sea is meant the ability of 
the British Fleet to be supreme; to be capable of defeating 
every hostile force that can be brought against it. There 
can be no local or partial command of the sea, It is 
useless, that is, fer the British Navy to be supreme in only one 
sea or ocean. Just as the sea is one and indivisible, so the 
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command of the sea is one and indivisible. Napoleon once said 
that all his efforts upon land were unavailing because whenever 
he reached a piece of water that could float a cockboat there 
he found the British in possession. That was only an epi- 
grammatic way of saying that we commanded the sea during the 
Napoleonic wars. For that reason England was safe, cd Napo- 
leon unable to obtain the empire of the world. Pevpie some- 
times talk as if the command of the sea were oniy vital to us 
in order to keep out invaders from these islands, and to secure 
our supplies of food in time of war. This is, of course, one of 
the uses or necessities of the command of the sea to us, but it 
by no means exhausts the need we have for commanding the 
sea. Unless we possess the command of the sea the British 
Empire cannot exist. Sea-power is the thread on which the 
pearls are strung that make up our Empire. If we break that 
thread, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
and “the islands of the sea,” to use Mr. Kipling’s phrase, become 
incoherent units, and the British Empire a mere geographical 
expression. If we possess the command of the sea our Empire 
is sea-united ; if we lose it we are a sea-divided State. 

But sea-power is not a phrase, but a fact, It cannot be had 
merely by wishing for it. It is a matter of ships and guns, and 
of the men behind the guns, It is in recognition of this fact 
that the preamble of the Navy Act tells us that it is on the Fleet 
under God that the safety and welfare of the realm depends. 
Without the Navy, and without the command of the sea which 
the Navy gives us, we should be of all nations most miserable 
—two little islands full of starving people set in the North 
Atlantic. And here I should like to say that tremendous as is 
the might of sea-power, we must always remember that we 
cannot hold it permanently unless we hold it asa trust. Depend 
upon it if we once utilise sea-power for merely selfish ends we 
shall not be allowed to keep it. Its misuse would demoralise 
us and bring the whole world in arms against us and with a 
just cause. If, on the other hand, we recognise our trusteeship, 
and remember that though it is great to have a giant’s strength, 
it is base to use it like a giant, we shall be able to retain and 
use those great responsibilities which go with the command of 
the sea, 

The first recognition of sea-power in our literature is 
to be found in a fifteenth-century poem, “The Libel 
of English Policy”—a pamphlet in verse, in which the 
importance of the Fleet is fully recognised. The full title of 
the poem explains its scope and meaning. “Here beginneth 
the Prologue of the process of the Libel of English policie, 
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exhorting all England to keepe the sea, and namely the narrow 
sea; shewing what profite commeth thereof, and also what 
worship and salvation to England, and to all Englishmen,” 
The poem itself, in spite of its quaint and difficult style, is full 
of sound sense and of a vigorous patriotism, as the following 
verses testify : 

For if this sea bee kept in time of werre, 

Who can herre passe without danger and woe ? 

Who may escape, who may mischiefe differe ? 

What Marchandie may forby bee agoe ? 

For needs him must take trewes every foe: 

Flanders and Spaine, and other, trust to me, 

Or ellis hindred all for this Narrow see. 

Therefore I cast mee by a little writing 

To shew at eye this conclusion, 

For cons:ience and for mine acquitting 

Against God and ageyne ausion, 

And cowardice, and to our enemies confusion. 

For foure things our Noble sheweth to me, 

King, Ship, and Swerd, and power of the sea. 


So much by way of introduction. The greater part of the 
poem is taken up with matters of trade and market, but scat- 


tered about in these commercial disquisitions are such reflec- 
tions as the following ; 


The ende of battaile is peace sikerly, 

And power causeth peace finally. 

Kept than the sea about in speciall, 

Which of England is the towne wall. 

As though England were likened to a citie, 
And the wall environ were the see. 

Kepe then the sea that is the wall of England: 
And than is England kept by Goddes hande ; 


We come next to the Elizabethan Aye. In that epoch of 
sea-faring the poets, philophers, and lawyers, quite as much as 
soldiers and sailors, realised the nature of sea-power. Bacon 
was fully aware of the importance of the command of the sea 
and all it involved. He laid down in fact the principles which 
Captain Mahan rediscovered three hundred years afterwards. 
Bacon tells us that the command of the sea is “an abridgment 
of a monarchy” by which he meant that in the command of 
the sea you obtain an abstract or epitome of Empire, #.e., the 
essentials of Empire. You get, that is, a power which is 
universal and so Imperial. The whole passage, though so well 
known, is worth quoting. 


To be Master of the Sea, is an Abridgement ot a Monarchy. Cicero 
writing to Atticus, of Pompey his Preparation against Cesar, saith ; Consilium 
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Pompeij plané Themistocleum est ; Putat enim, qui Mari potitur, eum Rerum 
potiri. And, without doubt, Pompey had tired out Cesar, if upon vaine 
Confidence, he had not left that Way. We see the great Effects of Battailes 
by Sea. The Battaile of Actium decided the Empire of the World. The 
Battaile of Lepanto arrested the Greatness of the Turke. There be many 
Examples, where Sea-Fights have beene Finall to the warre; But this is, 
when Princes or States, have set up their Rest, upon the Battailes. But thus 
much is certaine ; That hee that Commands the Sea, is at great liberty, and 
may take as much, and as little of the Warre, as he will. Whereas those, 
that be strongest by land, are many times neverthelesse in great Straights. 
Surely at this Day, with us of Europe, the Vantage of Strength at Sea (which 
is one of the Principall Dowries of this Kingdome of Great Brittaine) is Great: 
Both because, Most of the Kingdomes of Europe, are not merely Inland, but 
girt with the Sea, most part of their Compasse; And because, the Wealth of 
both Indies, seemes in great Part, but an Accessary, to the Command of the 
Sea.” 

Curiously enough, Bacon’s great rival in the law and in 
public life, Sir Edward Coke, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, realised also the nature of sea-power. When he 
touches on the Fleet as he does in the preface of one of his 
most technical law books the hard, dry lawyer grows lyrical. 
This is what he tells us about the Navy, ze., sea-power in the 
concrete, in the fourth part of the Institutes. 


The King’s Navy exceeds all others in the world for thre things, vis., 
beauty, strength and safety. For beauty, they are so many royal palaces ; 
for strength (no part of the world having such iron and timber as England 
hath) so many moving castles and barbicans ; and for safety, they are the 
most defensive walls of the realm. Among the ships of other nations, they 
are like lions amongst silly beasts, or falcons amongst fearful fowl. 

I cannot dwell on all the allusions to sea-power in the 
Eighteenth-Century literature, but it is worth noting that the 
patriotic song of “ Rule Britannia,” clearly recognises the vital 
importance of the command of the sea to the British nation. 
The song is informed with the spirit of sea-power, and for 
Britain the command of the sea is made “the charter of her 
land.” 

The public instinct, as so often happens, was perfectly right 
when it seized upon a song in a second-rate opera—long ago 
forgotten save for the song of Sea-power—and mace it our 
second national anthem. 

When we reach the period of the great French War, and 
when England was engaged in a life and death struggle with 
the greatest foe she ever encountered, the necessity for the 
command of the sea was once again fully recognised. The 
peet Campbell in his soul-shaking song “Ye Mariners of 
England” laid down instinctively the vital principles vf sea- 
power. 


SEA-POWER AND THE POETS 


Ye Mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas, 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze. 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe ; 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below. 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Note how the poet realises the full meaning of sea-power 
when he warns the people of England that they must not trust 
to land defences and forts, but that the only safety of Britain 
rests in the power of the Fleet, and in the possession of an 
invincible navy. There is a striking story in regard to this 


poem. Campbell as a young man, like many young men 
before and since his time, was a strong Radical, and was 
believed by the not very wise Government of his day to be 
therefore an unpatriotic and dangerous person. This suspicion 
was increased by the fact that the poet travelled on the Con- 
tinent. When he was returning to England after a visit to 
Germany the Government’s secret service agents arrested him, 
seized his baggage and ex.mined his papers. Among these papers 
they found the manuscript of ‘Ye Mariners of England.” 
The magistrate to whom the papers were taken, according 
to the story, read the poem, and instantly gave orders for the 
release of Campbell. A man who could write such a poem as 
that must not, he declared, have his patriotism called in ques- 
tion. Its authorship was the best passport and certificate of 
character that could possibly be produced by a suspected person. 
As to the authenticity of the story I confess to having very 
considerable doubts—it is difficult to make the dates fit—but 
it is so striking that I cannot help holding it in memorial. 

The next poet who claims attention as having realised in 
a special degree the importance of the power of the sea to the 
British nation is a poet of our own day—Tennyson. The 
public monument to Tennyson stands on the crest of an 
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English down looking out on the English Channel. Nothing 
could be more striking, more appropriate to the genius of 
the poet. The English Channel is by name, by history, and 
by general thought and usage as much ours as any part 
of the island. In the days of Cromwell and Blake we 
fought the Dutch, then the greatest sea-power in the world, 
in order to force them to salute our flag in the Channel, and 
so admit that the narrow seas were our home waters. So 
crude and if you will so barbarous a way of claiming 
sea-power cannot, of course, bei defended, but it never- 
theless represented a fact—the fact that in order to be safe 
in our island home we meant to keep the command of the 
sea. When now our ships are going up or down Channel, 
and so are in home waters, or when they are making for 
either of the great ports of Portsmouth or Southampton, 
they pass by the down on which the Tennyson beacon stands— 
not a mere piece of sentimental stone, but a recognised ‘“ sea- 
mark,” regularly adopted by the Trinity House, and made one 
of their official possessions. Thousands of men coming back 
to England thus connect the Tennyson “sea-mark” with their 
first view of home. That is just as it should be, for Tennyson 
was the most English and the most national of poets, and it is 
appropriate that his name and his genius should be so strikingly 
connected with both the land he loved and dwelt in, and with 
that great heritage of the sea which he held so strongly to belong 
to England. England, the Empire, and the sea breaking and 
rearing on England’s shores, her sailors and the homes they 
guard here and throughout the Empire, these are the most 
essential and constant of all the many elements in Tennyson’s 
poems, and it is right and true that the poet should be con- 
nected in men’s minds with the sea, and that his monument 
should be a sea-mark. Tennyson fully realised that to us the 
command of the seais a matter of life and death. 1 have but 
to quote his poem in regard to the navy asa proof of what was 
his feeling about Sea-power. This poem was addressed to the 
British Government at a time when through carelessness and 
ignorance our naval preparations had been allowed to fall 
perilously below the point of safety. 


You, you, if you shall fail to understand. 
What England is, and what her all-in-all, 
On you will come the curse of all the land, 
Should this old England fall 

Which Nelson left so great. 


His isle, the mightiest Ocean-power on earth, 
Our own fair isle, the lord of every sea— 


SEA-POWER AND THE POETS 


Her fullest franchise—what would that be worth— 
Her ancient fame of Free— 
Were she—a fallen state ? 


Her dauntless ariny scatter’d, and so small. 
Her island-myriads fed from alien lands— 
The fleet of England is her all-in-all ; 

Her fleet is in your hands, 

And in her fleet her Fate. 


You, you, that have the ordering of her fleet, 

If you should only compass her disgrace, 

When all men starve, the wild mob’s million feet 
Will kick you from your place, 

But then too late, too late. 


That may not be very great poetry, but it is at any rate 
sound sense, and goes to the very root of the matter. Tenny- 
son realised, however, that a poet must do more than merely 
lash with his scorn a careless Government. He realised that 
it was his duty to inspire the British people with a sense of sea- 
power and to infuse in them that sentiment for victory by sea 
which they had in the days of the Armada and during the 
Napoleonic wars. Tennyson’s greatest sea-poem, perhaps the 
greatest sea-poem in the language, is his Revenge, a “ Ballad of 
the Fleet,” as he himself called it. It is not necessary to quote 
any portion of a poem so well known, but it is interesting to 
remember that the greatest of English philosophers, Lord Bacon, 
treated the incident which forms the subject of Tennyson’s poem 
in a prose passage of great power and beauty. It is, indeed, 
as great a masterpiece of prose as The Revenge is of poetry. 


In the year 1591 was that memorable fight of an English ship called the 
Revenge under the command of Sir Richard Greville ; memorable (I say) 
even beyond credit, and to the height of some heroical fable. And though it 
were a defeat, yet it exceeded a victory ; being like the act of Sampson that 
killed more men at his death, than he had done in the time of all his life. 
This ship, for the space of fifteen hours, sat like a stag amongst hounds at the 
bay, and was seized and fought with in turn by fifteen great ships of Spain, 
part of a navy of fifty-five ships in all ; the rest like abbetors looking on afar 
off. And amongst the fifteen ships that fought, the great Sant Philippe was 
one ; a ship of fifteen hundred tons, prince of the twelve sea-apostles ; which 
was right glad when she was shifted off from the Revenge. This brave ship 
the Revenge, being manned with two hundred only (soldiers and mariners) 
whereof four score lay sick ; yet nevertheless after a fight maintained (as was 
said) of fifteen hours, and two ships of the enemy sunk by her side, besides 
many more torn and battered, and great slaughter of men, never came to be 
entered, but was taken by composition ; the enemies themselves having in 
admiration the virtue of the commander, and the whole tragedy of that ship. 


The good work of reminding the present generation of 
what sea-power is and what the nation owes to it begun by 
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Tennyson has been maintained in the present generation by 
Mr. Kipling and Mr. Newbolt. Both of them have stirred the 
nation’s heart in sea-poems such as the “ Flag of England,” for 
that in truth is a sea piece, and “Admirals All.” May the 
tradition begun by the unknown poet of the fifteenth century 
and maintained as I have shown through a whole chain of great 
writers never be broken. When our poets cease to be good 
citizens and concerned with matters of Empire as well as of 
art we may have to despair of the Republic. Till then and 
while they realise by inspiration what the strategists understand 
by logic and experience we may feel that we are at any rate 
not “ drowned in security.” It may be that Venice, if she had 
had her Campbells, Tennysons, Kiplings, and Newbolts, would 
not have so neglected her navy that when Napoleon burst in 
upon her proud seclusion, he found nothing more than a few 
mouldering gallies in her arsenal? Venice had forgotten the 
meaning of sea-power, and that her safety was wrapped up with 
the command of the sea. Had she remembered it, even if her 
possessions on the mainland had fallen to the conqueror, she 
might have survived. Without sea-power she was as helpless 
as we should be were we once to allow our navy and our naval 
spirit to degenerate and come to nothing. May we of the 
British Empire take a warning by her fate ! 


J. St. LOE STRACHEY. 


A WEEK IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 


THERE were three of us who started together on a little journey 
through the West of Ireland—my hostess, a lady whom I shall 
call her Honour, because that is what the people call her, anda 
friend who knew everything about everybody and every place, 
who managed all the arrangements, who looked after her Honour 
and myself as if he were our nurse, and who never was irritated 
and never was tired: him I shall call our Guide, a name which 
most inadequately sums up his relation to us. And last, there 
was the writer of this paper, a Saxon stranger. Our object was 
to see people, much more than to see places; it was a glimpse 
into the thoughts of the people of the West that we attempted, 
rather than a sight-seeing tour. SoI shall have little to say about 
places, and about the people I can only try to give the impres- 
sions of one short week. I shall, therefore, make no attempt to 
theorise or to discuss problems, but record as faithfully as I can 
some of the things I saw and heard. 

[ must first say that her Honour, who exercises a kind of 
suzerainity in the districts we traversed, is one of those people 
who, if she travelled in an omnibus, would inevitably try to make 
every one in it more comfortable. She never can pass by on 
the other side, a quality which leads to adventure and the 
missing of trains. 

Three days before we set off her Honour had been in a cabin 
at the very moment when a new-comer entered the world, and 
she was anxious to look in as we passed and hear how the mother 
and child fared. So we started for Kilkerrin, in spite of a light 
cloud of rain blotting out the hills and washing away all the 
colours. The rocks alone gleamed in the wet, but then all the 
land is covered with rocks. It looks as if some giant in a fit of 
temper had emptied a huge basketful upon the green earth. Here 
and there the rocks seem to have gathered into a heap, and I 
hardly recognised the shelter of man till I saw a thin curl of 
smoke twisiing its way from the top or from the side, Cattle 
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passed us lazily on the road, and now and then we met a man 
dressed in grey white cloth, the colour of the rocks, wet and 
quiet too. In some countries man is obviously an interloper—a 
conqueror. He scores the earth wherever he lives, he marks 
hillsides, he turns rivers, he changes boundaries, he cuts down 
trees, he plants again in rows; you can never forget his pre- 
sence ; he has set his mark on all things. But in Western Ireland, 
even where the houses are thick upon the ground, even where 
the potato patches make green spaces between one another, man 
never obtrudes. He is there ; he is one of the live creatures ; 
his house is made of the rocks, his roof of the grass; he is 
dressed in the colours of the hillsides ; he never hurries or shouts; 
he moves along with the rain, slow and patient and unabashed. 
You enter his cabin by the wide open door and are met with a 
beautiful form of greeting ; he talks to you and makes you free of 
his thoughts, and you feel you are face to face with something 
very ancient and primitive and very beautiful. The old forgotten 
forefathers are here—their wild Jooks, their rough unkempt lives, 
their patient struggle with the elements; and here too are the 
dreams, the hopes, the bold surmises of the spirit, the yearnings 
which have helped to fashion us of to-day. When it is our turn 
to be greeted as children by the great races of the future, may we 
illustrate as gracious and lovely qualities. 

When we reached Kilkerrin her Honour could not for the life 
of her remember which was the cabin where the advent had 
been, so we scrambled up a stony path and entered the nearest 
open door. This was the first time I was inside an Irish cabin. 
It wasvery dark, but tidy and warm, and an old woman met us with 
an effusive welcome and begged us to sit down. She, it seemed, 
was the grandmother, and recognised her Honour, so she offered 
to come with us and show us the way. A dirty, tired old man 
poked his head in at the door. I thought he was her husband, 
but he was only a friend. “Rest here, dear heart,” she said to 
him as she ushered us out of the door. 

“Rest here, dear heart.” I kept repeating the words over to 
myself. What a lovely greeting. What could one ask or offer 
more—rest, and the assurance that one’s heart was dear to 
some one? But “rest here, dear heart,” is not for every one to 
say. It is, perhaps, the greeting'of age to age rather than of youth 
to youth—youth does not always know that the heart is dear and 
that it needs rest. “Rest here, dear heart,” may I be able to say 
this to a friend some day—may it be said to me. 

When we reached the daughter-in-law’s house we found a 
room full of people sitting in a circle, to celebrate the christen- 
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ing which the baby was celebrating in its own shrill way, in an 
inner room. 


Respectable cabins have two doors, exactly opposite one 
another, opening into the living room, which rarely has a window. 
The height of luxury is to have another room—a slip divided off 
at the end behind the hearth. 

“This,” said her Honour to me in an undertone, “is a palace. 
The people are millionaires; they have both been to America 
and saved money, and now they have come home and bought a 
piece of land and built this splendid house.” It was certainly a big, 
comfortable kitchen—not very light, but quite clean. We pushed 
open the door into the other room; it was a small, narrow place, 
full of shawled women handing about a crumpled ruffled baby in 
a crumpled ruffled christening bonnet. There were two large 
beds, but the happy mother was lying on the floor in the corner. 
This surprised no one but me, because I did not remember at the 
moment that the Lord was born in a stable. “ Every Irish baby 
is born on the floor,” whispered her Honour, “in remembrance.” 
So the mother who had been in America and saved money, had left 
her comfortable bed, and endured her travail on the beaten mud 
floor, with some straw spread under her body. 

I took the little baby in my arms and hushed its crying. “Rest 
here, dear heart,” I whispered to it, “you are a symbol, your 
mother has done this in remembrance of another greater than 
you.” ‘What is hisname ?” I asked the women who stood round 
smiling at my efforts. ‘“ John”—“ John,” they cried. Of course 
it was John. 

When we came away all the uncles and aunts and grand- 
mothers and cousins came down the road with us. Her Honour 
had been kind to many people in that village, and they were glad 
tosee her. So they lit a great bonfire to tell her so—no words, 
no curtseys, only a great fire and a few cries of “Long life to 
your Honour, and well you deserve it!” and “ May you be 
the mother of twins !” and “A blessing on you!” 

This was my first experience. 

When we were alone again her Honour told me that the 
nurse, who is the good angel of this district, was sent for once 
to Achill Island ona stormy Christmas Eve. The wind was 
raging across the Atlantic with such force that she could hardly 
get over. Yet to her surprise she found every door in Achill 
standing wide open to the gale, and not this alone, but every 
cabin, in spite of the famine, illuminated with many candles. 


Once the Lord’s mother had found every door closed against 
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her; that night Achill islanders opened every door for the Christ- 
child. This kind of commemoration must be more enduring 
than any appointed feast-day, for it is a record burned into the 
very flesh of a people. 

Our road, leading us ever nearer to the sea, skirted the edge 
of a large flat bog, several miles wide, out of which the 
Seven Sisters of Connemara seem to rise abruptly. Between 
the rain storms they gleamed in blue and purple colours, deeper 
and more intense for the wet atmosphere. Up among the hills 
many things are done. Men who are wanted by the police 
hide and are hidden, for no one ever refuses shelter ; potheen 
is brewed, sheep are stolen, and fairies hold dominion. I had 
already wondered at the boys running to the edge of a rock, 
or the stone wall of a field, to watch us pass—boys unmistakably 
by their faces, yet with skirts flapping round their bare legs, 
The fairies, I learned from our Guide, seize children and drag 
them off to the hills—and they are very partial to little boys. 
So the boys, till they grow tall, are dressed as girls to deceive 
the fairies, who are not so clever as we are. And these are the 
children born on the straw like our Lord—children who spend 
their Christmas Eve with wide-open door waiting for the great 
Guest. A priest with whom I talked told me he never dis- 
couraged his people’s belief in fairies. ‘They are quite sound,” 
he said, “‘on the doctrine of the Trinity and the Blessed Virgin 

. and it is all a way into the unseen. Did you know,” he 
said, “‘ that if you see aleprechaun counting his money, you must 
throw a penny on to his pile, and you will grow rich too.” 

/ I wish I had had time to hear more about the fairies, or to see 
them ; but they are very shy, and so are the people of talking 
about them. I suppose we all have little strange beliefs we 
do not like to speak of, the poor relations of the great ones ; and 
I am inclined to think the Priest was right not to combat the 
fear and the love of the fairies. 

This turn of the Irish peasant’s mind, which leads him to act 
his symbols, and to invest the rocks and stones and senseless 
things with life and power, may make him an easy prey to the 
vain imaginings which we call insanity. His body is under- 
fed, living as he does on potatoes and tea—and perhaps his mind 
is overfed with legends and fancies. However this may be, it is 
certain that in these barren districts there are always men and 
women who are “ strange.” 

We went to see Mrs. Joyce, an old woman whose daughter 
had been taken off to Ballinasloe Lunatic Asylum a month or 
two before. She lives with her son in a cabin about the size of 
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an ordinary bath-room ; there is no window and no chimney, so 
the smoke streams out at the open door, while the rafters ooze 
and drop with a thick brown slime. She has not enough land 
to support her, but she keeps a few ducks and chickens, and she 
has a cow, all of whom live in the cabin with her and her son. 
Occasionally Jack the son earns a shilling or two, but last 
winter they lived chiefly on food given them through a nurse 
established by her Honour in the village. And now the son is 
beginning to look strange, and to mutter ; and he too, may have 
to go to Ballinasloe. He was hidden behind the stove when we 
went in, changing his wet clothes; and on being called two or 
three times, he emerged in a green-striped jersey, quite tidy, 
composed into a sort of dull acquiescence, but with a sad, con- 
centrated expression in his eyes. He stood before us with his 
arms crossed, while he answered our questions in such English 
as he possessed. His mother meanwhile, who could not speak 
or understand a word of the foreign tongue, sat on the hearth 
huddled in her shawl, with her bare toes curled up under her, 
watching us out of what must have been beautiful eyes, and 
still shot bright glances now and again. 

“Yes,” said Jack, “it’s a bad place to live in. . . . My father 
must have been a strange man to come and live here. I wish 
he had not. . . . | have never been away. It’s not here I would 
be staying. I would not stay another day if I could get away.” 
He looked tenderly, and yet from an indefinable distance, at his 
mother, with a half smile. “She is old,” he said, “ and she has 
worked hard all the daysof her life. 1 should not be happy to 
part with her. She has friends, yes; but when she could not 
work they might part with her. .. . She could go to America, 
but she says she is too old.” 

“Have you had news of your sister?” asked her Honour. 
A little while before she had come upon Mrs. Joyce sitting in 
the cabin with the girl’s head in her lap, crooning over her. For 
days and days the old woman had sat thus, guarding her daughter 
like a tigress, and there had been a hard struggle before she would 
consent to the experiment of the lunatic asylum. Now they had 
heard the poor creature was better and might be sent home 
again at Christmas. 

“She was a good girl,” said Jack. “The other one in America 
I did not care for her . . . but this was a good girl, and I'am 
missing her in the work.” 

Some of the brown ooze dropped down upon her Honour’s 
hand, and for a moment I thought she was bleeding. Jack did 
not stir when I exclaimed, and she, fearing for his susceptibilities 
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as a host, wiped it off quickly and said, “It doesn’t matter at all. 
I don’t mind it.” Jack looked a little sadder, “ It’s not agreeable 
though,” was his only comment. His gentle melancholy voice 
suited his surroundings like the wail of a sea-bird. He can 
neither read nor write. He was born in that cabin, he has 
never been away from it. The tiny room reeking with smoke, 
the door opening on to a bit of barren rocky soil; the driving 
rain, the utter squalor, the dreary hopelessness, the darkness—all 
seemed reproduced in poor Jack’s clouded mind. He could not 
see beyond it, though his care for his mother was like a gleam 
of the sunlight which makes even that bare country glow with 
beauty. 

Jack ! Jack! why did your mother dress you in skirts when 
you were a child? It would have been better to let the fairies take 
you. There was nothing to be done; we could not help, and 
we scrambled out of the place, while her Honour arranged that 
at least they should not starve. 

In a somewhat subdued frame of mind we set off again, mean- 
ing to go straight home, as the rain was coming down harder 
than ever. But an accident happened to one of our wheels, and 
her Honour, in a true Irish spirit instantly decided to push on 
further in an outside car, and so occupy the time while our own 
vehicle was being repaired. We broke down mercifully, close to 
an inn, and we packed ourselves into a car and ambled along to 
a village called Spiddal. 

“1 don’t wonder they dream dreams,” said her Honour. “ Look 
at the awful country and hopeless outlook. They must find some 
way out of it.” 

“It’s the tea they drink,” said our Guide, “ which helps to send 
them mad—it is stewed and restewed till it is pure poison—and 
they are habitually starved.” 

“Why are these things allowed to happen ?” I said crudely. 

“The people are too thick on the land hereabouts,” continued 
our Guide, “ but it is very difficult to deal with the problem. 
The Congested Districts Board buys land and migrates them 
. . « « but you know it is easier to get an Irish peasant to go to 
America than it is to move him fifteen miles.” 

“Why ?” I asked, not having yet learned that this is a most 
useless question in Ireland. 

Spiddal is a dreary little place, ravaged from time to time by 
what the people call the fever. It is a deadly black typhus, very 
infectious, and they die like flies under it. A priest whom we 
met there, told us of eight cases in a village a few miles off, with 
no nurse to look after them, 
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He loved his people this man, and he was eager that we should 
hear how well some of them could sing. So he took us to the 
cabin of an old gentleman—a large airy clean place with an 
inner room. The minstrel—who had had about five minutes 
warning of our visit—was sitting on a chair in the middle 
of the room with his best clothes on, one of his hands resting 
on a stick and holding a hat and a rosary. He was surrounded 
by about seven or eight female relations, all of whom welcomed 
us with effusion and begged us to sit down. “Now,” said the 
priest, “you must sing us ‘ The Castle by the Yellow Stream’;” and 
he explained that this was a famous song written by a local poet 
—and was an ironical description of his little cabin and its 
stream of brown water. Perhaps it was not ironical at all— 
perhaps the poet really saw golden tables instead of turned-up 
baskets, and beautiful pictures upon the walls instead of pots and 
pans—perhaps it was a glimpse into the unseen such as might 
have saved poor Jack Joyce’s reason. We could not tell, for it was 
sung in Irish to a strange tune difficult to catch with its half- 
tones and unfamiliar shape. One or two of the female relations 
also obliged, and every song seemed to have about twenty verses, 
Our kind Guide stood it for some time, but finding that her 
Honour and I were quite prepared to listen for as long as the 
performers wished—he kept pulling out his watch and talking of 
the dark. At last the priest stopped the veteran singer in the very 
midst of a gay kind of jig which he was trolling out with intense 
enjoyment. 

The dear old man pulled up short with an almost painful 
effort—I do not think he had ever been stopped in his life before. 
But he did not resent it, and he laughed and smiled, and nodded 
at us, as he could not speak English. Our Guide was quite 
right—it was getting dark and we had been held by the spell of 
the music, and could have listened for hours. Here again was 
something very ancient and primitive and beautiful; the music 
born of the wind and of lonely cries. 

The rain was over when we started homewards, but the land- 
scape scarcely looked less sad, and there seemed to be no life— 
everything was weighted by the damp—and the silence was 
made all the more intense by the occasional rustle of a stream, 
I reflected that it would need some fire of imagination to turn 
life into anything but passive endurance in this bedraggled 
country, and | understood the craving for fire in another form 
which makes the peasant value his potheen so much more 
highly than the less noxious liquor distiiled by the Government. 
The illicit stills exist in considerable numbcrs, and the trade 
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seems to be invested with the same glamour of romance which 
always hung about the doings of pirates. Far away among the 
hills a thin blue smoke will rise . . . and the police sometimes 
see it and sometimes do not. When they make a raid they 
know very well that there will be scouts in all directions, ready 
to warn the distillers, and that when they come up nothing will 
be left of the great tin pan, or the little barrels which hold the 
liquor. There had been a seizure quite lately, and the man was 
well known to her Honour’s people. ‘ But how did you manage 
to pay the fine of £6, Mike ?” he was asked. 

“ Sure, your Honour,” he said, “there was the decent people 
who subscribed about thirty shillings, and I had ten of me 
own.” 

‘“‘ But that still leaves £4 to find.” 

“Oh well,” said Mike, with bland simplicity, “well, we just 
made another brew to pay the fine with!” 

The next day was one of surpassing beauty; it was almost 
impossible to believe that we were going through the very same 
desolate country. No potheen would be needed to make one 
happy when the sun played over the iridiscent colours of the 
bog, and the deep mysterious blue of the hills. The sea when 
we reached it was sparkling with life, and the birds were 
wheeling round a little yacht waiting to carry us to the Arran 
Islands. 

When we got down to the pier, we found about twenty men at 
work cleaning away piles of mud and seaweed ; and standing 
over them was our Guide. For one reason and another we were 
more than an hour late, but the whole population had been 
impressed into the service, so the pier was clean for us, and a 
little relief administered in the form of wages. The sea looked 
as if it had rather too much life for me, and I lay on my back 
till we were in the bay and close to the pier of Kilronan on 
Arran. This was a happy day. The sun shone gloriously all 
the time. The North Island of Arran is a prosperous thriving 
place compared to the coast of the mainland. The cottages are 
white and clean, and there are even flowers in front of some of 
them. The people live by the fishing, and it is an easy fishing, 
and does not take the men away for months together as in 
Scotland. Arran islanders keep their boats at home, and go 
out only for some hours atatime. A tyrannical government 
started the whole industry, and lent them nets and taught 
them how to catch and sell. The nets were so badly treated it 
was decided finally that for the future the islanders must buy 
them, and they were offered the repaired nets at a low price. 
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But no one would buy. However, one man put down his 
money, and being left without competition sold {£80 worth of 
fish in one season. It may be imagined that he set a fashion in 
nets. 

We started on an outside car accompanied by two priests 
on bicycles, and drove out to a schoolhouse about five miles 
away. The roads were covered by tourists, who arrived by one 
ship, spent an hour, and went off by another, leaving no trace 
behind them. The children in the school sang to us in Irish 
firstand then in English, but I could hardly tell the languages 
apart. The children were given a half-holiday, and they crowded 
out past us and stood about in the road while we talked to them. 
There were two girls of about twelve or thirteen who had re- 
markable beauty—beauty which would have been noticed any- 
where—and ail were good-looking. The boys and girls ran 
after our car for a long way, and our Guide threw all the pennies 
he had for them to scramble after. We drew up at last by the 
priest’s order before a little pool of clear spring water which 
was famous for its purity. A woman was there with clean 
tumblers, and the water looked splendid. We drank however 
in some trepidation, for in a pool just above, a woman was busily 
washing out a pair of muddy trousers. 

The priest, after the custom of all Irish priests so I was told, 
pressed champagne upon us, but we resisted. When we were 
coming away a great many fishermen assembled upon the pier, 
and one of them at once presented a petition in which was set 
out the hard case of Peter Fagan having to pay a fine of £8 for 
breaking the trawling regulations. Our Guide of course knew all 
about this man. Peter’s case was a curious one. He wrote up 
to the powers that be, urging them to send down a ship at once, 
for that illegal fishing and trawling was taking place. His advice 
was acted upon promptly ; and it proved correct, for a man was 
caught in the very deed. The strange thing was that the man 
proved to be Peter Fagan himself. “Well,” he said when 
he was overhauled, “they cannot make me pay the fine, for I 
haven't the money.” This time I did not even ask why a 
man should inform against himself—but our Guide assured 
me it was not an unusual occurrence. There is certainly some- 
thing a little out of focus in the Irishman’s point of view. 
I use the words out of focus deliberately, for it is not merely a 
different point of view from the average Anglo-Saxon’s ; that 
might very easily be a better one. But there is often something 
half pathetic, half fantastic, wholly humorous in their manner 
of looking at events. A man told me that in the worst time of 
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the League war, he was driving home in the dark, when a voice 
from behind a hedge called out, “ Who are ye?” When he gave 
his name, which was not that of a landlord, the man behind the 
hedge gave a queer sort of laugh and let him by. His car-driver 
said nothing at all for about a mile, and then he turned to make 
this remark, “ Sure, that was a decent man to ask who ye were 
before firing.” And our Guide told me too of the funeral of a 
scripture reader of the Protestant Evangelisation Society, which 
was attended by a huge concourse of the Catholic people of the 
place. And the explanation given was this, “Sure he was a 
decent man; he drew the salary of scripture reader from the 
Evangelisation Society for forty years, and he was a good 
Catholic all the time.” 

There are hundreds of stories of this kind. Some people 
pretend that the Irishman loves to deceive and outwit; others, 
that he merely laughs at life; others, that he lies as the humour 
prompts him. All these explanations may be true, but they do 
not explain everything. It was said of Goethe that he was the 
only man who had ever taken a step into chaos and come back 
sane. Perhaps the Irishman sometimes takes that step, and it 
may be he is not like Goethe afterwards. Heaven forbid that he 
should be. 

It was dusk before we got back to our pier, for we went first 
to the South Island—a dreary, desolate place, inhabited by about 
twenty families. We had not time to land ourselves, but watched 
a Local Government nurse, to whom we had given a passage, 
being rowed ashore in one of the strange skin-covered boats 
which the islanders use, having a prow something like a shark’s 
jaw, and black in colour. 

We had another splendid sunny day for our long land journey 
to Mallaranny, by the Joyce country, Leenane, and Westport. 
Our Guide had been away on business, and we arranged to pick 
him up at Maam Cross Station. We were very late, because of 
another accident to our wheel, and we came upon him patiently 
waiting in the road, with a little bag for company. He had not 
wasted a moment, I felt sure ; the station-master had emptied 
all his complaints, ambitions, suggestions; the whole of my 
journey back to England had been planned ; telegrams had been 
sent for provisions ; and I think it is quite possible a new scheme 
for the regeneration of Irish industries had been developed. So 
we hardly apologised for keeping him waiting, and off we sped : 
first through the smiling green valleys of the Joyce country and 
the Joyce murders. 

Her Honour told me how, a year or so before, she had met on 
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the road the wives of the two Joyces—father and son—who were 
still in prison after eighteen years. One woman was about 
sixty, the other, still very beautiful, almost thirty-six. The young 
one had only been married ten days when her husband was taken 
up, and ever since she had lived with his mother, both waiting for 
their husbands. It so happened that her Honour knew the order 
for the release of the two men had been signed, and she was 
allowed to give the news. “I shall never forget,” she said, “ the 
expression of their faces when I told them. But think how 
strange the home-coming must have been! One woman was 
only about forty-two when her husband went away, and now she 
is old; and the other was a young girl, and now she’s middle- 
aged—but,” in a tone of great relief, ‘she hasn’t lost her looks 
yet, anyway.” 


“And it was a brutal murder,” remarked our Guide, “though 
all the people were on their side.” 


“ Perhaps these two were not so guilty as they seemed then ?” 
I ventured. 

“It means nothing,” he said. ‘Why, when Linchiehorn hid 
on the Island of Achill, it took the police three months to find 
him; and I know another case of a man who committed a 
murder, and was known to be still in the district, but was never 


found. Some months after, he was taken up for yet another 
murder, anda day or two before he was hung, the police officer 
who had searched for him the first time, asked him as a personal 
favour to tell him where he had been hidden. After a little per- 
suasion the man admitted he was concealed under the bed of the 


murdered man, with the connivance of the murdered man’s 
friends !” 


We stayed at Leenane for a little, and watched the women 
carding and weaving wool; and we went up into a valley where 
some of the old hand-looms were still being used. The Con- 
gested Districts Board had offered to put windows into the 
cabins, many of the looms being worked by lamplight ; but out 
of the whole overcrowded valley only about four cabins took 
advantage of the offer. 

It is very difficult to be a successful reformer in Ireland ; good 
intentions are apt to be defeated in the most unexpected ways. 
“| remember once,” said our Guide, “that we presented a certain 
village with a lot of big strong poultry, to try and improve their 
wretched u:dersized stock. A few months after, there was not 
one of the new fowls left alive, and on inquiry it was discovered 
that the people had killed and eaten them, because, they said, 
they were too big to sleep conveniently under the beds.” 
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Sometimes, no doubt, the philanthropist or the Government 
makes mistakes. 

There is an old lady who is, I have no doubt, still indignant 
over a certain turkey-cock which was presented to her by the 
Congested Districts Board, and, being “a poor diang craythur 
of a thing,” did nothing to improve the strain of turkeys in the 
district. I cannot resist giving the letter in which she describes 
her disappointments. It is a striking document, so well written 
that some trouble was taken to test its genuineness. There is 
no doubt it was dictated by the old lady herself and taken down 
verbatim by her daughter, who could not only write, but under- 
stood that the alphabet is made for words, not words for the 
alphabet. 

To THE CONGESTED BOORD, DUBLIN, 

The humble petition of Anne McTernan of Creevelea in the county of 

Leitrim a lone widow woman to your honourable boord of gintlemin. Humbly 

heweth that I take my pen in hand to rite that i received from your honour 
able boord a magnifeysent merican bronis turkey cock (which was to be) but 
was insted a poor diang craythur of a thing which was no use to king or 
counthry but tuk and died outrite six weeks ago as he would have done at first 
but for me nursin him and him all magots and i had to wash my hands three 
times with sope and hot wather. an which was to improov the hole turkeys 
in this quarter but didnt and hadnt one single chicken good or bad after him 
and has me et up alive with this one and that one complainin an scouldin as 
if it was my fault as i tells them an it the biggest loss of all to myself. an me 
havin nothin but th daylite an th wather the lord help me. an me duzen of 
hins an to turkeys which i usid to make sevrl pounds of other years til i was 
desaved be that dirty brat of a turkey cock that ye sint me. an made acom- 
plimint of by th way an had me kilt ritin an ritin and bindin me up same as if 
i was a roge or as if ye was goin to give me an estate or a cow or sumthin 
usefull. but now it is in this agreement that if i cary out every thing requirit 
i will get tin shillins. this i claim an why not. secanly as in ail like dalins i 
am bound to giv back th six pinces the gave me i always held up me head on 
dacincy and onner in th counthry and all belongin to me, till i got in with yure 
boord i have to give them back there pays and iam sorry for thim god nose 
an i hav no money to giv thim. the money was to be for feedin that turkey 
cock an hince i clame it from you. an he was sic from the time i got him. i 
told Father Meehan he was dawney but he oney laft at me and sed that it was 
what th dublin foul tuk after th dublin people an was quite an aisy goin in 
there mind which they tuk for the hoight of gud quality which prooved that 
he was a wel bred gobler bute an onte i culdnt tel a lie on th priest of th 
parish far be it from me but may the lord forgive him an i forgive him. 

An forby these to things as i had no chickens it was a los to me of sevrl 
pounds an ami to go into th wurkhous this winter or why did ye sind me that 
turkey cock at all at all the likes of which was niver in th counthry to drive 
me into th wurkhous. antosee the poor turkeys tiere lieing i1 there egs for 
four long weeks an their no chickens an the are now goin about as lonsome 
like an not a bit on there bones no more than on the roks of Greaghnaglough 
you wud pity thim th lord help thim. an if ye sind me downe tin shillins in a 
cord hence wit yure agreement an sind me downe they pays to pay back 
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to the daycent people that kem here in forby sind me three pounds for los an 
damagis by raysin of havin no turkey foul this blessit year i wil as in dut 
bound ever pray an wil forgiv ye my bother an thruble an unaisment of mind 
an the bildin of a hin hous for th turkey cock. but if ye do not consider me 
cace i wil rite to the lord left tinent an the hous of lords not think ye ar goin 
to hav it all yere own way thoe i am poore itself so no moar at present but 
remains stil 
your obaydient servant, 
ANNE MCTERNAN. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that the request was 
granted immediately, and the reputation of the “honourable 
boord of gintlemin,” blasted by the betrayal of the turkey cock, 
- partially restored. 

We got into beautiful Mallaranny late in the evening, and 
could only dimly see the hills and the sea, and the yacht waiting 
to take us to Achill Island. 

I was glad to go across to Achill Island, because of all the 
doors having stood open on Christmas night, and because of 
the tradition that every one comes back to Achill. And yet 
the day there was one of the saddest I ever spent in my life. A 
year ago the place had been ravaged by famine, and in the long 
winter months the children even had suffered from starvation. 
Now in the late summer the island was deserted by all but the 
old and the very young, because every able-bodied person was 
away in England earning money. We approached Achill from 
the sea in so thick a fog that it was doubtful if we could make 
the bay, and we scrambled on shore without being able to see 
more than a few yards ahead of us. To this hour | cannot 
understand why the islanders love this place. I might have felt 
differently had I seen it set in a silver sea, with the mainland 
lying a filmy mirage on the horizon, and a blue sky flecked with 
clouds and sea-birds floating overhead; but for me Achill will 
always be a place of pain—a purgatory. 

The first family I saw consisted of four little children all alone 
ina dark cabin without a window. At one end wasa bed on 
which a boy was sitting, and at the other a cow lying in a heap 
of evil smelling refuse. The mother, a widow, had been in 
England all the winter before, and the children had been left in 
charge of an old uncle, a road-mender—and this when there was 
famine. The eldest and the second had tuberculosis of the bone; 
their legs were slowly rotting away, and the disease is highly 
contagious. Their mother was out working on the relief works, 
and her Honour asked the boy if he would like to go to Dublin 
and see if the doctors could help to make him better. His poor 
little wan face lit up. “They can only operate—and then the 
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disease will probably break out elsewhere,” she said to me, “ but 
we will try if the mother will consent.” Later on we met her and 
asked her. “Sure I would be very glad,” she said, “but he 
cannot go, he has no decent clothes.” ‘That doesn’t matter at 
all,” explained her Honour, “ the nurse shall bring him just as he 
is.” “ Well, I would be glad,” answered the mother, “but he’s 
not clean ; sure he’s not clean.” We explained that he could 
not go for a week. “Sure he’s not clean, I cannot get him 
clean,” she kept on repeating. 

The real thing that is wanted is some place on the island 
where these children could be properly fed and live in sanitary 
surroundings. We saw other cases—one of a girl of fourteen— 
every part of her body ravaged except her lovely face —another 
of a tiny child hardly out of the arms. I speak of the children, 
because they are the only ones it is possible to save. 

We went into the cabin of a man of about forty in the 
last stages of this terrible illness. He was being nursed by his 
mother-in-law and one or two neighbours, his wife having had to 
go to England and earn money. “He has been very sad since 
his wife went away,” said one of the women, and when we looked 
at him we understood the good-bye that had been said. His poor 
emaciated face hung down among the pillows in an ominous way, 
and his body twitched from time to time as if his discomfort 
were too great to be borne. He could not speak, but he 
seemed pleased to see her Honour when she sat down beside 
him, and gradually a gleam of life came back into his face, and 
with it all his natural grace and courtesy. It was intensely 
pathetic to see him move her arm away from his blanket in case 
she might soil her dress, and when she handed him a wine- 
glassful of whiskey he kept it for a moment in his hand trying to 
Say something. “He wants to drink your health,” said the 
woman who was supporting him. 

I thought—I do not quite know why—of Hippolytus begging 
the goddess he loved not to stay and see him die, and of the 
nobles in the French prisons who went to their death still 
making brilliant small talk. Here was this man, out of the very 
pit of misery and pain giving one more salute to life, thinking 
it well to use again one of the old courtesies, and add another 
grace to his intercourse. I longed to cry out that I drank to 
his health too ; to his release, to his free spirit. 

“Did you see him put his hand on mine when the tears 
came into my eyes?” said her Honour after. All the way back 
I could see nothing but the anguish of these people. “It is 
better to be an animal,” | said to our Guide, “they are much 
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better off.” “You wouldn’t think so if you saw them in the 
winter,” he answered drily. ‘There isn’t anything left for them 
to eat at all.” 

I found her Honour had made up her mind that a cottage 
hospital must be built—a nurse there already was; and 
before we left the island our Guide had made the plans and 
estimated the cost and arranged for tenders. We talked and 
talked, and tried to forget. But when we got back on to the 
yacht, and found the mattresses on deck, and the tarpaulin shelter 
which our tireless Guide had prepared for us; and when we 
were once more steaming through the water, the intense intoler- 
able pathos of the situation possessed us again. It seemed to 
typify the whole condition of Ireland, sick unto death. The 
young are all leaving. Every week hundreds go to America, 
and those that are left endure famine and disease and misery. 

“ And the dying man tried to drink our health !” I said. 

“Yes,” cried her Honour ; “but Ireland is not dying ; things 
are getting better—they are.” 

This was my last day in Ireland and my mind and heart were 
full of confused impressions. I cannot attempt to sort them or 
classify them ; I have seen and I know too little. I only know 
that I love the people. I love their strange unexpected point of 
view, their natural courtesy, their fantastic imaginings. They 
are like children still listening to old fairy stories while their bread 
has to be earned ; they are like children who are afraid to walk 
alone, who play with fire, who are helpless ; like children who 
will not grow up. 

But, like children too, they have a strange ancient wisdom and 
an innate purity, and they appeal to the love and the pity of all 
who come in contact with them. 

What would I not give—and what would hundreds of people 
not give—to help them? But the task is very difficult, and if 
you give children complete freedom they will certainly stray. 

As we drove away we passed on the road a poor miserable 
little donkey with a tin kettle tied to his tail, banging against his 
legs at every step. This was too much for her Honour, whose 
sense of pity is almost a vice, so irresistible and so lovable is it ; 
we had to stop, and our Guide had to catch the donkey and 
untie the kettle. He began to climb back into the carriage, but 
she insisted upon his fetching the instrument of torture, and she 
earried it off on her knees, so that the donkey might not be mal- 
treated again. “ It’s all very well,” said our Guide, “but that donkey 
will stray for miles now.” But he was quite glad all the same. 

EDITH BALFOUR. 


THE NORTHERN UNIVERSITY 
MOVEMENT 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER 


It can hardly be rash to predict that the event in British 
domestic annals during the first lustrum of the twentieth century, 
on which future historians will fix as the most essentially inter- 
esting and important, will be the establishment of four new 
Universities in the North of England. Like most other great 
human events, it has been the fruit of long processes of effort 
—of effort which, at least in the case of Manchester, had 
already been so abundantly fruitful that the evolution there of 
the University College into a distinct University has been 
made without much consciousness of momentous change. For 
a brief period in the eighties Manchester was the seat, though 
not, as now, of a University consisting of one College, yet 
of a University containing only one College. For in 1880 the 
Owens College had already reached so large a measure of 
completeness in academic equipment that it would without 
doubt have obtained, as its friends desired, the status of a sepa- 
rate University, had it not been for the demand made in the 
interest of Colleges already started or about to start at Leeds 
and Liverpool that the constitution of any new University 
then established should be federal, so as to allow of the 
admission of other Colleges as soon as they should attain 
an adequate degree of development. It was urged, and 
probably with justice, that academic development in the two 
latter cities would be unfavourably affected if the Manchester 
College, which had obtained so considerable a start, were raised 
to the position of an independent University. This contention 
was listened to, and the constitution of the Victoria University, 
established in 1880, was so drawn as to provide that while that 
University should at once come into existence, with the Owens 
College, at first, as its only College, it should subsequently 
include other Colleges in the North of England that should 
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give evidence of having attained a sufficient level of equipment. 
And accordingly in 1884 the University College, Liverpool, and 
in 1887 the Yorkshire College, Leeds, were so included. 

The federal University thus formed remained in existence 
down to 1903, and did most useful service. The junior Col- 
leges were represented in the government of the University on 
terms proportionate to the scale of their work and equipment, 
and the governing body so constituted met periodically at Man- 
chester, as the seat of the University, for the consideration of 
all matters of common interest, and particularly for the deter- 
mination of the standards of attainment to be prescribed for 
graduates in the several faculties, and the courses of study to be 
pursued in the several Colleges, with a view to the acquisition 
of the degrees of the University. There can be no doubt that, 
especially during such a period of academic development as 
that which was in progress in the North of England during the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, this federal consti- 
tution offered great advantages. It secured in the case of each 
of the Colleges concerned that all academic questions of moment 
should be considered and settled not only in the light of the 
best local opinion, but in the combined light produced by dis- 
cussion among learned men representative of all three Colleges 
and districts. The mutual correctives thus supplied could not 
fail to furnish a valuable guarantee for the maintenance of 
breadth of view, and the avoidance of any tendency to undue 
localisation. Manchester, whose special ambitions had been 
checked by the adoption of the federal constitution for the 
University, worked that constitution with a most cordial loyalty ; 
and, in all probability, it would have subsisted for a considerable 
period longer without any essential modification but for the 
indirect influence of an eminent personage, who, in many other 
directions, has operated, and is operating, powerfully upon the 
course of our national history. 

There is reason to believe that when the establishment of a 
University at Birmingham was taken up with characteristic 
determination by Mr. Chamberlain, the question of adopting a 
federal constitution in that case was brought before him. It 
was of special interest to the Colleges at Nottingham and Bristol, 
for which eventual admission to a midland University might 
conceivably have been arranged on terms similar to those pro- 
vided for the junior Colleges of the original Victoria University. 
And there were not wanting academic authorities of weight 
and distinction who held that the interests of higher educa- 
tion in England as a whole would be best promoted by 
adherence to the federal, rather than the civic, ideal in regard 
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to University development in the provinces. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, would none of such views. Birmingham was to 
have a full-fledged University for herself; and as a parergon, 
during the busiest and most anxious period passed by any 
Colonial Secretary for generations, he occupied himself in 
securing that she should get it. His influence in the Midlands 
obtained the necessary funds, and in the Cabinet secured 
acquiescence in the demands of Birmingham as to both form 
and substance. 

This was a remarkable achievement in its personal aspect ; 
and while of very great importance in the provincial area imme- 
diately concerned, it has had reactions quite equally important 
outside that area. For no sooner was a Birmingham Uni- 
versity created, than in Liverpool there arose the feeling that 
the position occupied by that great seaport city had become 
relatively unworthy. Her dignity, it was felt, would be com- 
promised if, while the midland capital was in possession of an 
entirely self-contained University, she were to remain for ever, 
or for an indefinite period, merely an academic partner in a 
University the seat of which was in a neighbouring city. Thereon 
promptly ensued a movement for the elevation of University 
College, Liverpool, to the position of a separate University. 
This project roused the keenest, most genuine, and most wide- 
spread interest, not merely among the classes actually connected 
with the University College, but among the citizens generally, 
and particularly among the members of the City Council. It 
was speedily decided that application should be made for a 
Royal Charter establishing a University of Liverpool ; and that 
application came before the Government, backed by the whole 
strength of public opinion of all parties and creeds in the second 
city of England. Of course, to grant it meant the breaking-up 
of the federal Victoria University—a step not to be lightly 
undertaken in view of the excellent work which it had been 
doing for nearly a score of years. Manchester took no part in 
the initiative towards such a change. The existing position was 
quite sufficiently satisfactory to the friends of the Owens Col- 
lege, and some of them were distinctly disinclined to alter it: 
but when it became absolutely clear that Liverpool intended to 
press for disintegration, they declared as a body that if dis- 
integration was to come, it must be complete. If Liverpool 
was to be free to shape a University life entirely on her own 
lines, so also must Manchester be ; and this claim, after all that 
had come and gone, was reasonable enough. Leeds, however, 
opposed the disintegration altogether. It had never been part 
of the ambition of the friends of the Yorkshire College that it 
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should blossom into a University by itself. Its scale of endow- 
ment and equipment was smaller than that attained by 
Manchester and Liverpool—not that wealthy Yorkshiremen 
are less apt to give or bequeath money for high public objects 
than men of equal means in the adjoining county, but that, for 
some reason, the merchants and manufacturers of Yorkshire 
have never included nearly so large a number of men with 
princely fortunes as those of Lancashire. These things being 
so, the Leeds College, while always greatly valuing the privilege 
of membership in a federal University, and discharging with 
energy and efficiency the functions of such membership, did not 
by any means desire to be thrown upon its own resources as a 
separate University. Its friends opposed the break-up of the 
Victoria University, and in doing so, before the Committee of 
the Privy Council, presided over by the Duke of Devonshire, to 
which the consideration of the question was referred, they 
secured the effective re-statement of the general arguments in 
favour of the federal principle in the constitution of provincial 
Universities. But the stars were fighting against the continued 
acceptance of those arguments, and were really fighting also for 
the success of the civic University ideal even where it had not 
been welcome. It was practically impossible for the Govern- 
ment, had it so desired, in view of the precedent set by the 
grant of the Birmingham charter, to refuse that demanded by 
Liverpool. Accordingly the Liverpool University was created 
by a charter sealed on July 15, 1903. On the same day was 
sealed a charter continuing the Victoria University as “‘ The Vic- 
toria University of Manchester”; and on April 25, 1904, the 
new situation having been accepted by the friends of the York- 
shire College, Leeds, and a great effort made throughout the 
county to provide it with an adequate increase of endowment, 
a charter was sealed establishing a University of Leeds. During 
the present year the Sheffield University College, whose 
development has been latterly very rapid, has also attained the 
status of a University, and its fine new buildings were opened 
on July 12 by the King. 

Thus there has been created in each of the four greatest 
centres of population in Yorkshire and Lancashire a University 
racy of the soil, of which its own city is profoundly proud, and 
which at the same time is conscious of the duty of a wide out- 
look, The Owens College had already been in existence for more 
than fifty years, and celebrated its jubilee with great rejoicings, 
and with a great accession of gifts from its friends, in 1902. The 
bequest of slightly under £100,000, by which its foundation 
was brought about, was from a prosperous merchant, John 
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-Owens. He had intended to make his friend, George Faulkner, 
his heir ; but the latter declined this enlargement of his own 
means, which he said were sufficient for his wants, and urged 
Owens to leave his money for the advancement of education in 
his native city. The self-sacrificing counsel was accepted, and 
in 1851, five years after the death of John Owens, a College 
bearing his name was opened in a “ spacious dwelling-house ” 
in Quay Street, having for its object “ providing or aiding the 
means of instructing and improving young persons of the male 
sex (and being of an age not less than fourteen years) in such 
branches of learning and science as are now, and may be 
hereafter, taught in the English Universities.” There were 
five Professors and two other teachers to cover that already 
sufficiently wide range of subjects. One, Professor A. J. Scott, 
who was also the first Principal, dealt with Logic, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, and also with English Language and Lite- 
rature ; a second, Professor J. G. Greenwood, afterwards 
Principal, treated of Greek and Latin and of Ancient and 
Modern History ; and a third, Professor W. C. Williamson, 
embraced in his purview Natural History, Botany, and Geology; 
while a fourth, Mr. T. Theodores, took German, Hebrew, and 
Oriental Languages in his charge. 

Such were the modest beginnings of an institution which, 
for the last quarter of a century, has rivalled in the extent and 
quality of its Professoriate and the scale and completeness of 
its material equipment, the noblest and most richly endowed 
educational foundations in the world. From the first the 
teachers of the Owens College were men of distinction, diffusing 
around them among the students who, at first in very small 
numbers, gathered to avail themselves of the new opportunities 
for higher education, an atmosphere of serious and thoroughly 
liberal thought. Never, even in those early days of obscurity 
and struggle, was there any attempt to increase the c/ientéle of 
the College by depreciating the standard of effort required for 
the genuine study of high subjects. With quiet resolution 
through the first few years, the supply of really first-class 
academic education in arts and sciences was allowed to work, 
however slowly, for the creation of the demand. The cry of 
failure was heard and was disregarded. The endowment, 
happily, made the College independent for its existence of the 
numbers of its students ; and the trustees, mostly enlightened 
business men belonging to the city, and the staff, waited in 
faith, and not in vain. Within a dozen years of its opening as 
a home of culture, the “spacious dwelling-house in Quay 
Street,” which, by the way, was presented to the College by 
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that George Faulkner of noble memory, of whom mention has 
already been made, had become obviously too small for the 
growing classes, and thenceforward one of the principal diffi- 
culties of the College authorities was always caused by the 
numerous attendance of students. 

They grappled with it by raising some £80,000, with which 
were erected, and opened in 1872, the buildings now con- 
stituting the west side of the present collegiate quadrangle in 
Oxford Road, including the Chemistry Theatre, in which the 
inaugural ceremony was held. This event brought the College 
definitely and conspicuously into the full stream of Manchester 
life. Previously, owing to its being seated in an obscure 
street, which, as time went on, became almost a slum, its very 
existence was unknown to large numbers of dwellers in the 
city and neighbourhood. To follow in any detail the course 
of its further fortunes would require more space than is at my 
disposal. But two or three points demand notice. In the 
first place, there is the union of the Manchester Royal Medical 
School with the Owens College, which, taking place about the 
same time as the move into the new building, involved a most 
important accession to the scientific side of the College, both 
in Professors and in students, and also brought the medical 
students into mutually helpful touch with the life and the 
pursuits, academic and extra-academic, of the great body of 
the students of the College. The magnitude and diversity of 
the work done by the College at the stage reached in the early 
seventies was already beginning to make it illustrate the prin- 
ciple, “To him that hath shall be given.” It had not been 
very difficult to find the means necessary for the great migration 
from Quay Street to Oxford Road. Very soon after that 
decisive advance money flowed in for the creation of a new Chair 
of Organic Chemistry—_the first in England—which was filled 
by the appointment of that distinguished man of science, the 
late Dr. Carl Schorlemmer ; a Chair of Geology, divided off on 
one side from that of Natural History, and filled by Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins, thenceforward to be, as to-day happily he still is, a 
pillar of the College ; while on the other side there was divided 
off a Chair of Zoology, to be filled by that very eminent teacher 
and investigator the late Dr. A. Milnes Marshall, whose early 
and tragic death is still mourned. Thus powerfully strength- 
ened in its personnel, the natural history side of the College was 
soon to take developments of a vital and permanent character, 
culminating in the erection of the present Museum buildings 
and the Natural History Laboratories. These last were raised 
in honour of the late Mr. Charles Frederick Beyer, sometimes 
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called the “second founder of the College,” by reason of the 
large sums, exceeding those of the original foundation, which 
he gave for its development on the sides of Science and 
Engineering. In the latter department, again, the College 
was to receive a most important gift in the shape of an 
Engineering Laboratory from the residuary legatees of Sir Joseph 
Whitworth. 

And so the tide of benefaction flowed on, enriching first one 
branch of the activities of the College and then another. Only 
a few of these results can be even indicated here. The College 
Library, which has grown to some go,ooo volumes, is especially 
strong in works relating to history and to the physical sciences, 
and contains, for example, the late Professor Freeman’s 
important historical collection, the legal library of the late 
Professor Muirhead of Edinburgh, the late Professor Milnes 
Marshall’s collection of zoological works, and so on; and is 
worthily housed, with ample room for growth, in a building 
provided by the generosity of that distinguished friend of the 
College, the late Mr. R.C. Christie, for very many years Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Manchester, and Professor of History 
and Law in Owens College. This fine building was opened in 
1898, and five years later there was completed and inaugurated 
as the chief feature of the Jubilee celebrations, under the name 
of the Whitworth Hall—also given by Mr. Christie, in this case 
as a residuary legatee under Sir Joseph Whitworth’s will— 
what is certainly one of the noblest college halls in England. 
Meanwhile the provision, already extensive, for educational 
practice and for original research in the Natural Sciences had 
been vastly increased by the opening (in 1895) of the 
Organic Chemistry laboratory called after the late Professor 
Schorlemmer, and (in 1900) of splendid new Physical Labora- 
tories. These last were made possible by two anonymous 
donations amounting to £15,000, and they afford a wealth of 
space and light, and a lavishness of equipment of all kinds, 
which are probably unsurpassed in any similar establishment 
in the world. 

It is, indeed, difficult to exaggerate the sense to be derived 
from a visit to the Victoria University of Manchester—into 
which Owens College has grown and merged—of the scope and 
facility and inspiration there existing for the acquisition of 
culture and the advancement of knowledge. The whole atmo- 
sphere is at once strenuous and liberal, and there are few, if 
any, lines of study in which students who are worth anything 
will fail to find in abundance all the assistance and stimulus 
which lectures and classes and libraries and museums and 
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laboratory practice, and a great tradition at the back of it all, 
can possibly provide. True it is that the predominating Honour 
Schools in respect of numbers are not those of Arts, but those 
of Engineering, Chemistry and Physics, taken for the Science 
Degrees. But this fact cannot, I think, be reasonably regarded 
as a matter for regret. On the one hand, the large numbers 
studying in the schools just mentioned are to be accounted for, 
in no small measure, by their high and long-established reputa- 
tion. The Chemical School at Owens College, for example, 
was early raised by Sir Henry Roscoe to a position of national 
importance, which it continues to occupy. On the other hand, 
the new Universities being largely designed for the benefit of 
those young people of both sexes whose parents’ resources do not 
allow of their sending them to Oxford or Cambridge to obtain 
the liberal education which they desire for them, it would be 
idle to expect that in the majority of cases they should not 
select courses of study which have some side or sides cognate 
to the practical pursuits in which they will be engaged through 
life. The one essential feature of University training is that it 
should deal with whatever subjects it touches in a lofty spirit, 
and with a command of the principles involved, and should so 
exercise the minds of the students in the consideration of those 
principles, and in the correlation of facts to them, as to cultivate 
in them the love of truth for its own sake, and the habit of 
clear and independent thinking. Taught mechanically, the 
Humanities themselves may become no better than dry bones. 
Taught spiritually and rationally, there is no science which can- 
not be made at least the partial vehicle of liberal culture ; nor 
any matter, however closely related to practical business, which 
may not advantageously be used in illustration of the working 
of principles. I do not disguise my personal opinion, though 
of little importance, that it is desirable for men of culture to 
have a larger common stock of knowledge and intellectual 
interest than is secured by the existing requirements in some of 
the avenues to graduation at the Victoria University, I hold 
in this respect to the old paths. None the less, however, am 
I constrained to recognise that it is possible to retain “com- 
pulsory Greek,” and yet to secure in practice very little 
essential community of thought between men of the highest 
intellectual distinction ; and that the vital desideratum in all 
academic culture is, as I have just said, the spirit and method in 
which teaching is given, and not the matter of what is taught. 

It is the recognition of this truth which, as I believe, has 
always dominated Owens College, and now dominates the 
Victoria University of Manchester. Therefore, it is exercising 
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an influence of incalculably high value in the interest of the 
great population among whom it is seated, and has before it a 
future of vast and ever-growing beneficence. A powerful 
element in this influence is the existence of the advantages to 
which reference bas already been made for the prosecution of 
original research in various branches of science. There is, I 
am convinced, something elevating to the tone of an academic 
body in the consciousness that an appreciable number of its 
members are engaged in the work of extending the realm of 
human knowledge. In the Manchester University, according 
to the latest figures before me, no fewer than 35 students— 
32 men and 3 women—are so engaged, Several of these 
at the present moment are foreigners—three Germans, and 
both a Japanese and a Russian—united here in toil to win 
Nature’s secrets, while at the other side of the world their 
fellow countrymen are destroying one another. Many, if not 
most, of these investigators are “Research Scholars” of the 
University, who receive no emolument, but are allowed, on due 
evidence of their competence and the seriousness of their pur- 
pose, the supply gratuitously, or for very small payments, of 
the materials needed for their research, and the free use 
of the often very costly instruments required, to say nothing 
of such luxuries as an electric fan to draw off evil fumes. 
In connection with these splendid provisions for research, 
there are to be noted some delightful touches of human 
interest. Dr. Schunck, a wealthy man of science, devoted 
to investigation in Organic Chemistry, built and _ liberally 
equipped a large laboratory in his garden, in which he 
worked in his later years. Dying in 1903, he left it and an 
endowment to the Chemistry Department of Owens College. But 
the suburb in which he had lived was four or five miles from 
the College, and that distance made the effective utilisation 
of the legacy impossible. To lose it for that reason would 
have been _too distressing. And so the College authorities pro- 
posed to the trustees of Dr. Schunck’s will that his laboratory 
should be taken down, plank by plank and stone by stone, and 
replaced exactly as it had stood in his garden, in connection 
with the other Chemical Laboratories at the College. This has 
been done, and thus the special researches in which Dr. Schunck 
took such intense interest will be carried forward within his 
own structure, just as he left it, but as part of the great pile of 
buildings consecrated to the advancement of science in the 
heart of Manchester. There also, in the Electro-Chemical 
and Electro-Technological wing of the Physical Labora- 
tories, which was erected in honour of the lamented Dr. John 
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Hopkinson, are prosecuted researches which constitute surely 
the most living of possible memorials to a distinguished 
exponent of Applied Science. There, for example, research 
was going forward, on the occasion of a recent visit 
of mine, into the workings of the electric furnace—by which, 
within a brick box not much larger than a large writing-desk, and 
the outside of which is quite cool to the touch, a temperature of 
2000 Centigrade can be brought to bear upon the production 
of fine steel. In another wing researches were in progress 
bearing on subjects so diverse as the constitution of the 
electric spark ; the effect of pressure on the spectra of metals, 
illustrating the conditions under which the known constituents 
of the stars are present therein ; and, again, on the conditions 
which affect the passage of heat through metals at low tem- 
peratures, having a bearing on cold-producing machines, These 
are only a few examples of the lines of investigation in which 
at any time students may be found engaged at the Victoria 
University. But they will serve to illustrate the part which that 
University is playing, and is destined to play, in the extension 
of the realm of human knowledge ; the importance of the con- 
tributions which some of its ablest sons are likely to make 
towards the development of the industries with which science 
of one or more kinds is intimately connected ; and the at- 
mosphere of stimulating activity amid which the whole work 
of the University is done. 

As I have said, the change to the status of an independent 
University has not been so marked an event in the case of 
Manchester as in that of Liverpool and Leeds. It has, how- 
ever, been an event of very considerable moment in respect of 
the free initiative which it has secured to the local academic 
authorities in the forming of faculties and the provision of 
facilities for the pursuit of particular groups of studies. Of 
this freedom they have availed themselves in two very diverse 
and important directions—by the institution of a Faculty of 
Commerce and a Faculty of Theology. There are now obtain- 
able at Manchester the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Commerce. I am free to admit that at first I heard of this 
development with misgiving, lest it should prove that here 
at last there had been a dangerous concession made to the 
purely utilitarian spirit, by the academic recognition of courses 
of training amounting to little more than a “ high-class business 
education.” On inquiry, however, I satisfied myself that the 
authorities had been on their guard against any such dangers, 
and that the new Faculty will be inspired by the liberal spirit 
which has hitherto been characteristic of Owens College. 
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Candidates for the degree of B.Com. will be required to have 
attended in the Faculty of Commerce a course of study 
approved by the University and extending over at least three 
years ; and their attendance in that course of study must be 
such as to enable them to satisfy the Examiners in Political 
Economy, the Organisation of Industry and Commerce, 
Modern History, Geography, Commercial Law, Accounting, a 
Modern Language, and also in a special subject, or group 
of subjects, as to which extensive choices are allowed. These 
“ elective” subjects or groups—to use a word much in vogue 
among American educationists—might embrace, for example, 
a second modern language (or a more advanced stage of the 
one taken compulsorily), together with, let us say, the Cotton 
Industry or Railway Economics and Transport, and also Public 
Finance or Patent Law or a special period in Economic 
History or Political Philosophy. 

The most remarkable thing about the new Faculty is the 
strictly limited part played in its scheme by elements which 
can be regarded as in any sense directly or technically prepara- 
tory for a business career. There is certainly no lowering of 
the academic flag here. On the contrary, there is, as I con- 
Ceive, a Carefully considered and well devised attempt to 
liberalise commerce by sending into its walks from year to year 
men thoroughly trained to think clearly and closely upon the 
practical problems with which they will have to deal, in the 
light of the principles derived from a philosophical study of 
cognate subjects. It should be understood that while no one 
will be allowed to obtain a degree in the Faculty of Commerce 
who does not fulfil the requirements which have been indicated, 
the courses of instruction for degrees will be permitted to be 
spread over several years, in order to meet the case of men, or 
women, who are already engaged in business and can only 
give their evenings to study ; and also people so engaged are 
welcomed as attendants at individual courses of lectures, 
although they may be unable to proceed to a degree. These 
provisions will greatly extend the usefulness of the new Faculty ; 
and it is satisfactory to hear, now that its scheme of instruction is 
in full swing, that it is meeting with substantial encouragement. 
Fourteen students have entered for the degree, and several 
others are attending two or more courses of lectures, while in 
some of the evening classes on Railway Economics there have 
been attendances several hundred strong. This is a very 
promising opening to a very spirited and interesting University 
development. 

Another, quite equally interesting and important, came into 
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operation at the beginning of the late session. I refer to 
the establishment of a Faculty of Theology. This must have 
seemed an enterprise by no means unfraught with difficulty 
and delicacy when it was first mooted. For not only is the 
subject-matter of Theology supremely charged with controversy, 
past, present and to come, but the original founder, John 
Owens, of the College which has grown into the Manchester 
University, was very specially anxious that no students enjoying 
his benefaction should, while doing so, ever be in any way 
distressed by these controversies. And accordingly he laid it 
down expressly in his will that “ nothing shall be introduced in 
the matter or mode of education in reference to any religious 
or theological subject which shall be reasonably offensive to the 
conscience of any student.” It was obvious therefore that there 
could not, if Owens’ wish, so imperatively sacred, was to be 
observed, be anything in the shape of a test of faith for either 
teachers, examiners or students. On the other hand, there have 
long been in Manchester and the neighbourhood a large number 
of Theological Colleges for the training of students for the Chris- 
tian ministry in various religious bodies, all possessing cultivated 
staffs. These Colleges, however, could not, in the nature of 
things, be in a position to provide teachers of equal distinction 
in all the branches of learning necessary for a theological 
training, and therefore they might naturally be supposed not 
unwilling to consider any proposals for co-operation, on 
terms of reciprocity, between themselves and the Manchester 
University. 

Here was scope for much skill and diplomatic address in 
devising a scheme which should place at the disposal of as many 
students as possible the special strength of each of the smaller 
institutions, without causing any irritation in any quarter, The 
task has been accomplished, at any rate in very large measure, 
The Dean of the new Faculty of Theology is Professor Peake, 
of the Primitive Methodist College, a highly distinguished Oxford 
scholar, On the Advisory Committee which is associated with 
the new Faculty are the names of the Bishop and the Dean 
of Manchester, and Canon Hicks; of the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
laren, the venerable doyen of the Congregational body in Man- 
chester ; of the Principals of the Lancashire Independent 
College, the Unitarian Home Missionary College, Manchester, 
the Manchester Baptist College, and the Moravian College, 
and of Dr. Moulton, of the Wesleyan College, Didsbury, 
together with those of Principal Fairbairn and Professor Sanday, 
from Oxford. No more representative committee could well be 
imagined, and it is with its aid that there has been drawn up 
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the scheme of regulations for the degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor of Divinity of the Manchester University. The courses 
of instruction and examination through which candidates for 
those degrees have to pass are of a sufficiently comprehensive 
description. Those which are compulsory include the English 
Bible, Hellenistic Greek, Elementary Hebrew, and either a 
philosophical subject (such as History of Modern Philosophy, or 
Psychology and Ethics), or a natural science, Comparative 
Religion, Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, History of Doctrine 
and Ecclesiastical History. Besides these there are various 
options, including advanced Hebrew, Classical Greek, Patristic 
Literature, Liturgiology and other subjects. In order to 
enable students—most of whom, at present, have already taken 
an Arts degree in the Victoria or some other University— 
to qualify themselves to graduate in this wide range of 
subjects, courses of lectures are delivered by Professors 
and Lecturers of the University, and external courses of 
lectures are “recognised by the University” for the degree of 
B.D, These are delivered by Professors of the various Theo- 
logical Colleges to which reference has been made, and are open 
to all students of the University. 

It is surely an event of no small interest in the religious 
history of the country that this amount of working accord 
should have been established among eminent representatives of 
almost all the principal religious bodies in Lancashire, for the 
training of those who are to be the Christian ministers of the 
future. It would, no doubt, be quite possible to exaggerate 
the significance of this accord. It is only secured on the 
assumption, which was, indeed, absolutely necessary in view of 
the will of John Owens, that no student should be asked in 
examination what he or she believes to be true. The whole 
subject-matter of the Theological Faculty, in fact, is treated as 
purely objective ; and it remains to be seen how far this method 
of treatment in teaching, as well as in examination, will com- 
mend itself in°practical working to those who hold that it is of 
immeasurably greater practical importance what one believes 
as to the nature and properties of the Divine Being, than what 
one believes with regard to the nature and properties of matter. 
Nevertheless, it cannot but be acknowledged that the fact that 
the system that I have sketched has been established in con- 
nection with the Victoria University points to a desire for full 
understanding of one another’s positions on the part of those 
who have joined in it, and that it promises the production of a 
similar spirit in future generations of Christian ministers of the 
denominations concerned, and also unquestionably a greatly 
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increased average of culture among the members of that sacred 
profession, 

In this sphere, as in the domain of business, we find the 
Victoria University of Manchester in its earliest years working 
with a single eye towards one great object, the training of the 
greatest possible number of men and women, at the least possible 
cost, to take up the work of their lives with a wide and liberal 
outlook and with the ingrained habit of clear and systematic 
thought. It is not pretended that in this article anything 
approaching to a complete view has been given of the many- 
sided activities of this great and truly national institution. 
Much might be said as to the excellent arrangements already 
for years past in existence and also in prospect for men and 
women students whose homes are too far from Manchester to 
allow of their going to and fro in pursuit of their courses of 
study. An important future lies most probably before the 
residential halls of the Victoria University, the members of 
which are already contributing useful elements towards the 
enrichment of the energetic type of academic life which has 
grown up under the shadow of the foundation of John Owens. 
It is a type, as may readily be believed, in which manifold 
diversity of intellectual interests is accompanied by a vigorous 
athleticism. 

No one can give any study to the past achievements of 
Owens College and the present position and the potentialities 
of the Manchester University, with its splendid equipment and 
its twelve hundred students, without coming to the con- 
clusion that it is a most powerful and beneficent agency for 
the increase of efficiency of every kind, and the broadening 
and elevation of the standards of life, amid a vast and strenuous 
population. 


TALBOT BAINES. 


CRICKET WORSHIP 


DuRING the course of the Summer which is just coming to a 
Close, it has become increasingly apparent to those who are 
interested in cricket that the game is rapidly changing in 
character. In the first place it is doubtful whether it is as 
genuinely popular as it used to be. Enormous crowds, par- 
ticularly in the north of England, still flock to look on at certain 
matches, but as a general rule cricket, as it is played at the 
present time, seems to be steadily losing its hold over the 
people of this country. 

Several of the more prominent of the increasing band of 
cricket journalists, in their interesting contributions to the 
daily newspapers, have commented with anxiety upon this 
unpleasant truth. None of them have, however, given any 
very satisfactory reason for the declining popularity of the 
game. It has been suggested, for instance, that the dwindling 
interest displayed in the County Championship is due to the 
absorbing excitement aroused by the visit of the Australians. 
This is no doubt true to a certain extent. The unnecessary 
amount of nonsense which has been written about “the 
Ashes ’’ has made the foolish public attach an entirely undue 
importance to the Test Matches. But it is absurd to argue 
that cricket is becoming less popular because more interest is 
taken in some matches than in others. It is also quite open 
to question whether the Test Matches themselves, in spite of 
the tremendous amount of advertisement which they now 
receive, have this year excited as much interest as in the past. 
Some other reason must therefore be found to explain why 
cricket is becoming less attractive, not only to that important 
person “the man in the street,” but also to cricketers 
themselves. It is certainly not due to the fact that the 
people of this country are ceasing to take an interest in 
games, for almost every one is agreed that at no previous 
period in our history has anything like the same amount 
of time and money been devoted to every form of sport. 
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The tendency indeed at the present time is to attach an 
exaggerated importance to games, which is out.of all pro- 
portion to their real value and robs them of half their 
charm. Football, for instance, possibly in itself the best of all 
games, has already been ruined because its devotees have defi- 
nitely converted it from a recreation into a business. Not so 
many years ago cricket was comparatively unspoiled. It was a 
pastime pure and simple. But the publicity which the institu- 
tion of the County Championship, on its present extended scale, 
and the Test Matches have given to it, have effectually changed 
its character. It can only be hoped that genuine sportsmen 
who are at last beginning to see that the national game is 
rapidly being ruined, will do their best to prevent cricket 
from becoming what football has already become. The sup- 
porters of the Championship system always maintain that the 
matches between the counties stimulate a healthy rivalry and 
foster local cricket. In theory this is no doubt true, but in 
practice it has become apparent that the effect of the County 
Championship has been very different, The old-fashioned type 
of village cricket, as a matter-of-fact, has nowadays almost 
ceased to exist. The game only flourishes in counties in which 
the various clubs are organised, as in football, for the purposes 
of a League competition. In such cases the rivalry between 
the clubs is, for obvious reasons, so keen that they are often 
most unwilling to allow their professionals to play for the 
county. It is not surprising, therefore, that the county authori- 
ties, with whom naturally financial considerations are aJl-impor- 
tant, are not particularly anxious to depend to any great extent 
upon this rather doubtful support. They find that the easiest 
way to secure the services of the best young cricketers is to 
establish at their headquarters nurseries for their most promis- 
ing players, and not to waste their valuable time in looking for 
talent throughout the county. Thus the counties which can afford 
to give the largest pecuniary inducement invariably attract the 
best players, with the result that the custom of buying the 
services of professionals is becoming more prevalent each 
year. 

The ultra-perfection of the modern wicket which, by giving 
an undue advantage to the batsman, is the principal cause of 
the mammoth scores and record breaking of the present day, 
has also done much to spoil the game. The competition 
amongst players in first-class cricket is so severe that a man is 
almost obliged to play for his average if he wishes to keep his 
place in the County Eleven, As a natural consequence cricket 
has become too much of a business. Batsmen are too scientific 
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in their methods and will take no risks, whilst bowlers as a rule 
seem more anxious to keep down the runs by bowling wide 
than attempting to hit the wicket. The result of all this is that 
the game, besides becoming incomparably dull to the onlooker, 
has ceased to be attractive to busy men, who play games for 
amusement and exercise, and who cannot afford to spare the 
unlimited time which is now required for a first-class cricket 
match. They fly for refuge to golf, and cricket is therefore 
becoming more and more limited to the bond-fide pro- 
fessional and that rapidly increasing species the “ professional 
amateur.” 

But although cricket has now really become one of those 
games in which experts alone can hope to play, and although 
it has lost its attraction for old-fashioned sportsmen, it 
nevertheless absorbs far too large an amount of public 
attention. As long as matches take up so much time, and 
the scientific methods of play, of which cricketer-journalists 
are always writing, continue, cricket will never attract the same 
crowd as football, for, to do the British public justice, it is 
beginning to find life too short for the tactics of the modern 
batsmen. There are, however, two fairly obvious results from 
the new developments in cricket. In the first place, it is not 
surprising that anentirely undue importance should be attached 
to becoming good in a game in which only the best players can 
succeed ; and secondly, it is obvious in this country that 
an exhibition of skill in any branch of athletics will always 
interest the public—if few can play themselves, many will 
always be found to look on. “ Un sot trouve toujours un plus 
sot gui ladmire.” 

No doubt a love of sport has always been the peculiar 
characteristic of Englishmen cf which they are justly proud, 
but there is a vast distinction between a genuine love of sport 
and the modern worship for games, which is not only bad for 
the games themselves, but is also becoming a real national 
danger. 

It has long been evident to thinking men that the people 
of this country spend far too much time not only in playing 
games, but, what is infinitely worse, in watching others play. 
It is a disease which at the present time is prevalent 
throughout the whole of English society ; it is confined to 
no particular class. It is absurd therefore to abuse, as some 
unthinking critics do, the so-called working classes for going in 
their thousands in their working hours to look on at football 


and cricket matches when their so-called “ betters” set them 
a bad example. 
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In the upper classes of society, the necessity to be good at 
games is impressed upon a boy from his earliest days at a 
private school, ‘We do not care so much about his work,” 
says the foolish mother, when interviewing for the first time 
the schoolmaster who is to be entrusted with her son’s 
education, “but his father and I are most anxious that he 
should be a good cricketer.” Her instructions are generally 
carried out to the letter by the master whose athletic proficiency 
is in most cases his principal claim to be entrusted with the 
education of small boys. On a perfectly prepared wicket 
under the guidance of a professional, the boy is taught to play 
cricket with so much seriousness that his recreation is made to 
appear to him of more importance than his work. His average, 
that fetish of the modern cricketer, is of greater interest than 
his lessons, not only to himself, but often also to his parents. 
In this way, therefore, an absolutely false idea of the relative 
importance of games and work is carefully instilled into a boy’s 
mind from the very beginning. This is possibly not very 
harmful at a private school, but it becomes more and 
more dangerous as he grows older, because the same idea 
is allowed to prevail throughout the whole of his sub- 
sequent education. At our great public schools, unless a 
boy excels in some form of athletics, it is very difficult 
for him to have any influence or to attain to any social import- 
ance in the school. The majority of English boys thus become 
imbued with the entirely false idea, which generally clings to 
them throughout life, that unless a man is good at some form 
of sport, he cannot be a good fellow. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that athletic pre-eminence is the sole ambition of 
almost every boy, at any rate at the more important public 
schools. The captain of the cricket eleven and the captain of 
the boats are, as a general rule, the heroes to be worshipped 
from as near as possible ; whereas the so-called captain of the 
school, unless he is also an athlete, is a person of comparative 
unimportance. 

At the Universities, although, of course, there are greater 
numbers and consequently a wider variety in tastes, the cult of 
the “blue,” which is by no means confined to the under- 
graduates, is very prominent. Scholarships and exhibitions, if 
not actually given for proficiency in games, are yet bestowed 
upon prominent athletes to encourage them to go to certain 
Colleges which covet the Association Football Cup; or desire 
to become head of the river. The authorities are obliged to 
deal gently with the athlete when he seeks to matriculate, or 
fails to cope satisfactorily with Pass Moderations, because they 
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know only too well that it is very largely upon him that the 
popularity of the College depends. 

The natural consequence of all this is that each year an 
increasing number of boys and young men, many of whom 
receive no further education, and are obliged to start at once 
in some business, leave school and the University almost as little 
educated as when they first went there. It is becoming every 
day clearer that men brought up in this way are unfitted to 
hold their own successfully in competition with others whose 
education has been conducted on sounder and more business- 
like principles. 

It must not for one moment be supposed that the object of 
this article is in any way to depreciate the value of athletics as 
an educational factor. The writer has himself been brought 
up at a public school and the University, and is the first to 
acknowledge that cricket and football, when their importance 
is not over-exaggerated, are of the greatest use in the formation 
of character. There is no doubt that outdoor sports, when 
played in the right spirit, are an admirable training for the 
more serious battles of life. They impress upon boys the 
necessity for patience, resourcefulness and unselfishness as no 
other form of education can. 

But in the present day, to quote the opinion of the oldest 
living Harrow cricketer, that fine sportsman, Mr. R. P. J. 
Broughton, “Boys make far too much of cricket and other 
sports. They become enthusiastic sportsmen and forget their 
work. Too much cricket is worse than too little. ... Itisa 
recreation, and work must come first.” It is because the 
writer has had a more or less recent experience of the truth of 
these words that he has been tempted to draw attention to the 
subject. 

When the upper classes in society thus magnify the import- 
ance of games, it is not surprising that the lower classes follow 
suit. It is obviously impossible for the great majority them- 
selves to play games, but they can pay to look on: they cannot 
go to race-meetings, but they can bet in the streets. 

It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that nowadays 
sport isthe only thing taken absolutely seriously in England. 
The unfortunate practice of instituting international competi- 
tions in almost every branch of athletics is having the worst pos- 
sible results. It is not to be wondered at that athletes take 
themselves and their pastimes in such deadly earnest, when they 
are for ever being reminded that they are the champions of 
England against the foreigner and the colonial. It would seem 
that the public are more jealous that the athletic pre-eminence 
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of the country should be maintained against all comers than her 
commercial supremacy. The rival merits of cricketers and 
other athletes are discussed with as much eagerness as was the 
relative prowess of gladiators in ancient Rome, or of matadors 
in Spain. The names of prominent cricketers are household 
words. Every one has heard of Maclaren, Jackson or Fry, but 
how few people could give without hesitation the name even of 
the Admiral who commands the Channel Fleet, or of the 
General Commanding in South Africa? The composition of 
the Australian Cricket Eleven is critically discussed by the man 
in the street who, needless to say, has not the vaguest idea 
regarding the constitution of the Australian Commonwealth. 

The Press, far from attempting to make the nation realise 
the more serious duties of life, does all in its power to pander 
to the popular craze for athleticism. Almost every athlete is 
now his own reporter, The most eminent exponents of all 
games are apparently only too anxious to advertise themselves 
and at the same time eke out a modest livelihood by writing in 
the public Press. There is scarcely a newspaper published 
which does not contain a signed article written by some distin- 
guished player, describing in a language peculiarly his own his 
personal triumphs, his failures, and his petty quarrels. 

At a time when the struggle for existence alike amongst 
nations and individuals is each day becoming more severe, 
it is not surprising that the extraordinary mania for sport 
which exists in this country should strike foreigners with 
astonishment. 

In the June number of the National Review a German resi- 
dent in England, in an extremely candid article, drew attention 
to the desire for amusement and disinclination to work which, 
he maintained, are the characteristic faults of the modern 
Englishman. It is, unfortunately, impossible to deny the 
accuracy of much of his criticism. It is undoubtedly true that 
a great majority of all classes of the people of this country do 
not take a sufficiently serious view of their responsibilities. 
They have been taught to believe that, although Englishmen 
may not be brilliant, they have always succeeded in “ mud- 
dling through” their difficulties. They are not unpatriotic, 
but have never learned by experience the horrors of invasion. 
They are content to believe the pleasing tale of the politicians 
who assure them that they are safe so long as they can pay to 
keep up a powerful fleet—politicians who have not the courage 
to tell their countrymen that the first duty of every citizen is 
to be able himself to help in the defence of his native land. 
The stock phrase, ‘ The country will never stand conscription,” 
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is always certain to be received with a sympathetic cheer in 
that home of mediocrity the House of Commons, 

To a foreigner, particularly to a German, new to the burden 
of Imperial responsibilities, such a peculiar view of the duties 
of citizenship must naturally appear amazing. Few foreigners 
can understand how an Englishman can talk so glibly of the 
greatness of an Empire which he is not trained to defend, nor 
can he believe in the patriotism of a people with whom, appa- 
rently, sport and amusement come before the performance of 
their duty to their country. 

The invariable answer to all such criticism is that foreigners 
do not understand us, and therefore cannot appreciate the mys- 
terious value of our educational system, which, if it neglects the 
mind, at any rate forms the character. But even if the battle 
of Waterloo was really won in the playing-fields of Eton, no 
one will seriously deny that far more is required from both 
officers and men in modern warfare than can ever be learned 
at games. Perhaps Colenso was lost in the playing-fields 
of Eton. Physical endurance and courage by themselves 
are of little avail against scientific training and organisation. 
If Great Britain is to hold her place amongst the great 
nations of the world, her people will have to take life more 
seriously, 

It is sometimes said that it is more healthy for the public 
to flock in crowds to gaze at cricket or football matches than 
to spend their time in other and more questionable amuse- 
ments, It is rather difficult to answer an argument of this 
kind, which leaves so much to the imagination. But it is not 
so necessary to conjure up visions of the many disreputable 
forms of amusement in which the people might indulge, as to 
find out and encourage recreations from which the country 
may derive the most practical advantage. In this article an 
attempt has been made to show that the great objection to 
games as they are now played is that, although so few com- 
paratively can take part in them, they occupy far too large an 
amount of public attention, to the detriment of the more serious 
duties of life. If it were possible for every individual himself 
to play games, it might be urged with some truth that the ad- 
vantage to the public health compensated to a great extent for 
the waste of public time. But it is difficult to see what 
physical advantages can be derived by those who are content 
to sit still and watch other people exerting themselves. If only 
a tenth part of the thousands who spend their time at Old 
Trafford or the Oval could be induced to join the Volunteers, 
to form shooting clubs, or to take any kind of healthy exercise, 
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how much better it would be both for the national physique 
and also for the country’s safety! 

This would be no new departure in the history of England. In 
the Middle Ages archery was practised in every village. It was 
to the national pastime that the country in a great measure 
owed its military success. The recreation of its people ensured 
the safety of the fatherland. 

There is, however, little chance of any such wholesome re- 
vival in public taste, unless the lead is given by the rich. In 
social matters, as in politics, the signal for reform must come 
from the upper classes. It is for the boys in the great public 
schools, by displaying more keenness in their work, by en- 
couraging the volunteering movement, and—last, but not least 
—by remembering that every form of sport is a recreation and 
not a business, to set an example which cannot fail to have the 
most excellent effect throughout the country. 


AN OLD HARROVIAN. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, August 12, 1905. 


THE President has caused it to be known that he proposes to 
call Congress together in extra session on November 11, or 
about three weeks in advance of the time regularly appointed 
for the assembling of Congress in compliance with constitutional 
requirements. The purpose of the “extra ” session, according 
to those persons and newspapers supposed to share the confi- 
dence of the President, is to secure the passage of legislation 
regulating inter-State freight rates, which was attempted at the 
last session of Congress, but failed, owing to the opposition of 
the Senate. It is to be seriously doubted whether the President 
will gain anything by the three weeks added to the life of the 
session, as Congress always fritters away its time when the 
session is new ; and it is even more to be doubted whether the 
President is powerful enough to coerce Congress to do his 
bidding. 

When, last year, Mr, Roosevelt urged upon Congress the 
necessity of the control by that body of the freight-rates of the 
country, it appeared as if he had once again accurately gauged 
public sentiment, and had the people behind him in support of 
his policy. It is not to be denied that the measure he advo- 
cated was extremely popular with certain classes and in certain 
sections ; but it was not universally popular, and it encountered 
the determined opposition of the railways and their allied 
interests in finance and commerce. There is, perhaps, no 
popular legislative assembly in the world so sensitive to public 
opinion—I shall not be beside the mark if I say so afraid of it, 
and so fearful of challenging it—as the House of Representa- 
tives. The short term of the Member of the House—his term 
is only two years—the fact that he is usually nominated six 
months before election, and has to begin to intrigue for re- 
nomination even six months earlier, the knowledge that he is 
always in danger of being supplanted by a more ambitious or 
energetic rival, and the mutability of the American people, are 
the contributing causes, and they explain why the average 
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Member of Congress will vote for anything that he believes to 
be popular, and will vote against anything that the popular voice 
has condemned. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s plan of control was so popular (or appeared 
to be, which, for the moment, had the same effect) that the 
House rushed through a Bill. This Bill was sent to the Senate 
—a body in which vested interests are heavily entrenched— 
and the Senate adroitly deferred action, knowing that popular 
enthusiasm, as usual, would have spent itself after the first 
burst. In this the Senate has not been entirely wrong. The 
supporters of the policy of rate-control have made few con- 
verts during the last six months ; while its opponents, if not 
more numerous, are, at any rate, better organised and better 
equipped with argument, It is a serious question whether the 
Senate will be any more amenable now than it was last spring, 
and the Senate cares very little for public opinion. The term 
of a Senator being six years, and a Senator being elected by 
the Legislature of a State, and not by the people directly, a 
Senator is not brought as closely in touch with the people as a 
Member of the House of Representatives ; and the position of 
the Senator gives him such power and usually such absolute 
control of the political machinery of his State that he can with 
safety disregard those sudden ebullitions of popular disapproval 
that so often wreck the promising careers of Representatives at 
their outset. 

It has more than once been said that the Senate is not 
popular with the country. The assertion is quite true. There 
has grown up among the American people a certain distrust of 
the Senate—a feeling that the Senate is peculiarly a coterie of 
bosses who represent themselves and monopolies rather than 
the people, and who are so tied up with monopolies and great 
corporations that in any contest between them and the public 
at large the interests of the public will sure to be sacrificed. 
But, despite this feeling, there is also a feeling of pride in the 
Senate, due more to its past than its present, and the know- 
ledge that the Senate is the most extraordinary legislative 
body in the world. It would not be a difficult matter for the 
people to exercise immediate and direct control over the 
Senate, and make Senators recognise that they are not superior 
to the people. It is within the power of the States to elect 
their Senators by popular vote instead of by the vote of the 
Legislature ; and that would come very near to destroying the 
power of the State boss, or, at least, make his task more 
difficult, as it is much easier to control a few hundred votes in 
the Legislature than it is the voters of the entire State. But, 
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except at rare intervals, the people remain indifferent. At times 
they talk of elections of Senators by the people, and then, 
after their anger has subsided, they forget the cause of their 
resentment and content themselves with verbal denunciations. 

The interesting speculation is, how determined is President 
Roosevelt to try conclusions with the Senate? If, finding the 
Senate stubborn, he should appeal to the public and make them 
understand, as perhaps they have never understood before, that 
the Senate stands between them and the legislation they ask 
for, he would unquestionably be able to arouse sentiment 
against the Senate; but even then very little of a practical 
advantage would be gained, and Mr. Roosevelt always keeps 
the practical in sight. The Senate cannot be forced to do that 
which it has no intention of doing, and so long as individual 
Senators feel that their seats are not in danger, and they are 
strong enough to defy opposition, they will have no fear of con- 
sequences. Mr. Roosevelt, of course, need have no fear of con- 
sequences, because his tenure is secure and the Senate exercises 
no direct control over the President, but it is very uncomfort- 
able for the President to be at loggerheads with a majority of 
his party in the Senate. The Senate can defeat legislation to 
which the President is committed ; it can refuse to confirm his 
nominations and decline to ratify his treaties. More than once 
there has been a state of warfare between the President and 
the Senate, and Presidents have discovered, sometimes too late, 
the power of their antagonist. As Mr. Roosevelt is serving 
his second term he has no personal fortunes to wreck, but he 
has the fortunes of the party in his keeping, and a stubborn 
contest with the Senate might have disastrous party conseqences. 
With the knowledge of what is at stake the country manifests 
some curiosity as to the outcome, and wonders whether Mr. 
Roosevelt will succeed in making the Senate enact the legisla- 
tion that he considers necessary, or will make the attempt and 
acknowledge defeat, or will listen to the counsel of prudence 
and refrain from a contest in which success is impossible, 


Even if Congress should decline to take up the question 
of rate-regulation it will be confronted by several matters of 
pressing importance sufficient to occupy its attention for some 
time to come, Perhaps the most pressing is to devise some 
method to meet the deficit, which is not alarming but annoying 
when hitherto there has been a surplus, and to provide adequate 
revenue for the yearly increasing expenditures. This would 
not be a problem so difficult of solution were there not 
involved in it the larger and more complicated problem of the 
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tariff, as the raising of revenue always touches the tariff in 
America. A revision of the tariff has been in the air for the last 
three or four years, but the Republicans have been loth to open 
that Pandora’s box. They cannot, however, go on in this way 
indefinitely. There is a growing demand for the revision of 
the tariff, a demand that it is unwise for the high tariff Repub- 
licans to continue to ignore, although up to the present time 
they have managed successfully to keep it in the background, 
and to treat as absurd the arguments of revisionists that the 
present schedules not only increase the cost of commodities but 
also hamper foreign trade. 

The New York Sun does not advocate a low tariff, but the 
Sun feels forced to call attention to the insignificance of the 
exports of American manufactured goods as compared with the 
sum total of exports. 


The actual increase [the Sum says] of the last decade has been notable, 
yet, when such items as copper, lard, and mineral oil, are taken from the list, 
and the remainder is measured in its relation to our total output, the increase 
becomes almost insignificant. From that point of view it is doubtful if our 
exports are holding their own. Our information as to our annual output of 
manufactured goods comes only through the decennial census. It is probable 
that the value of our output for this year will be $3,000,000,000 greater than it 
was in 1890. Compared with that, our increase of less than $100,000,000 
during the same term in export sales seems rather petty. 


But the New York Tribune, the foremost representative of the 
high Protectionists, does not agree with the Sun, and, on the 
contrary, it is able to find much satisfaction from an analysis 
of the trade statistics. 


We are beginning, it may be [the 77iéune says], to consume more com- 
pletely what our country can grow ; but that change in conditions which ex- 
Judge Parker thought so perilous to our export trade has had no disastrous 
consequences. Our exports continue to mount higher and higher, manufactured 
goods more than filling the gap made by the shrinkage in farm products. 
Cobdenite logic has been refuted at every point by the phenomenal develop- 
ment of our foreign trade under the Dingley tariff law. 


This makes it quite clear that the men to whom the Dingley 
tariff law is the acme of all tariff legislation will not submit 
lightly to seeing that law revised. 

Congress must also without delay turn its attention to the 
isthmian canal. Matters are in an unsettled and unsatisfactory 
condition. The first question for Congress to decide is whether 
the canal shall be built with locks or shall be a tide-level canal. 
Last March Mr. Taft, the Secretary of War, addressed a letter 
to the President, in the course of which he said ; 


I beg first to call your attention to the extreme importance of fixing a 
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definite plan with respect to which you may feel reasonable certainty ; first, 
that it can be practically executed, and will result in a navigable canal, and 
second, that the navigable canal will be the one best adapted to the demands 
which may be made upon it by the commerce of the world. 

The act of Congress evidently contemplates a canal with locks, the cost of 
which shall be in the neighbourhood of $200,000,000, including the money 
already expended. It is quite within the bounds of possibility that the best 
form of canal will be a sea-level canal with a tidal lock only at one end, and 
that the cost of it may exceed the $200,000,000 in the mind of Congress by at 
least $100,000,000 more. 

While the work on the canal is under the direct control of the 
President, he cannot change the plans without the authorisation 
of Congress, and the question confronting Congress is not 
whether the additional money shall be spent, but whether a 
canal with locks can be built at all. Some eminent engineers 
maintain that the engineering problems in connection with a 
lock canal are insoluble, and that Congress must either authorise 
a sea-level canal or abandon the whole project. The cost of a 
sea-level canal cannot be computed, as estimates vary so widely. 
When Congress authorised the construction of the canal, as Mr. 
Taft points out in his letter to the President, it was in the belief 
that it could be completed for about $200,000,000, but there 
are engineers who insist that a sea-level canal will cost twice 
that amount, and some add even another $100,000,000 to the 
amount. In view of the fact that the engineers are not unani- 
mous, that they are neither agreed as to the method of con- 
struction, the time required for the work, or the amount involved, 
it is certain that Congress will proceed cautiously, and demand 
the fullest information before it irrevocably commits itself to 
the project. 

For selfish reasons the transcontinental railway lines have 
always opposed the construction of the canal, as it will seriously 
compete with a profitable monopoly. The railways, it has 
already been suggested, will not neglect this opportunity still 
further to delay the work, and as the Mew York Times signifi- 
cantly observes, “the organised and interested opposition to 
any and all isthmian canals will be on the spot, watchful and 
industrious.” The opening of the canal debate will afford the 
Democrats in Congress an opportunity to discuss the tariff, 
which can scarcely be avoided in view of Mr. Roosevelt’s action 
a few months ago in approving the action of the Canal Commis- 
sion in purchasing steamers and supplies abroad, because they 
could be obtained cheaper in a foreign market than in this 
country. The Democrats will naturally ask, in the face of this 
object-lesson, why a portion at least of the two hundred or 
four million dollars that will have to be spent should not be 
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saved to the people by buying where material can be bought 
cheapest, rather than to pay excessive profits to American 
manufacturers. The canal zone is not American territory. 
The fundamental principle of protection—protection to home 
industries, and the protection of home labour from the com- 
petition of cheap foreign Jabour—is not attacked. Even a 
party that believes in high protection could consistently sanction 
these purchases, although it will not unless driven to it. 

It is beginning to be realised that the construction of the canal 
is not the easy thing it seemed to be at the time when the Bill 
was passed empowering the President to “dig the ditch.” That 
was the way this great engineering enterprise appealed to the 
popular imagination. It was, in the language of the man in the 
street, “(a simple proposition,” and in America everything is a 
“ proposition,” whether the element of mathematics is involved 
or not. When the President reorganised the Canal Commission 
he gave impetus to the popular impression by telling the Com- 
missioners to dig, and the Commission told the public that they 
were going to the isthmus “to make the dirt fly.” But the 
Commission now find, after several months of preparation, that 
before the dirt can be made to fly the isthmus must be placed 
in proper sanitary condition, and adequate provision must be 
made for the well-being of the employées. At the present time 
work is practically suspended, and every effort is being directed 
to make the isthmus habitable for men unaccustomed to its 
climatic conditions. The men who have gone to the isthmus 
from the United States have complained loudly of their sur- 
roundings, and the cheerless life to which they are condemned. 
The Commission, recognising that unless their employées are 
satisfied it will be almost impossible to induce them to remain 
there, are trying to make life more inviting, and will endeavour 
to improve the administrative efficiency before beginning the 
real work of canal building. 


The disaster to the cruiser Bennington in the harbour of San 
Diego, by which fifty-nine of her crew were killed and forty- 
eight wounded by a boiler explosion—a death list, it may be 
mentioned, far greater than the total losses of the American 
navy in the Spanish war—will revive the old controversy as to 
the practical value of trying to make naval officers engineers 
as well as seamen, and is a startling commentary on the opinion 
delivered by Admiral Dewey in the July number of this Review, 
“that the engines of American ships of war were never in better 
condition than they are at the present time.” Although the 
official report has not yet been made public, the known facts 
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leave little doubt in the minds of technical journals and per- 
sons competent to form an expert opinion that the disaster was 
directly due to the absence of proper inspection and the ineff- 
ciency of the engineer officer, who, under the new system, was 
an executive officer, supposed to be as competent to take 
charge of the engine-room as to be in charge of the deck. 
The senior engineer of the ship passed from the Naval Academy 
into the service educated as an executive officer, with only a 
smattering of engineering, and with very little previous practi- 
cal experience as an engineer in charge of a vessel afloat. The 
ship was under-officered, and there were no warrant machinists 
who are practical engineers and artificers, and enlisted as such, 
in its complement. There is nothing to show that the boilers 
were radically defective. The cruiser was completely over- 
hauled two years ago, and last year minor repairs were made 
to her boilers, which were certified to stand a pressure of 200 
pounds, although in accordance with the regular American 
naval practice the maximum pressure was limited to 160 pounds, 
so as to allow an ample margin for safety. Weighing all these 
facts, technical journals of the standing of the Army and Navy 
Journal and the Scientific American reach the conclusion that 
the explosion was directly traceable to the insufficiency of 
capable engineer officers; while the /udependent, which is not 
in the habit of indulging in sweeping statements without 
adequate warrant, asserts that there is only one explanation of 
the disaster—“ official incompetence ”"—and points out that 
there are only sixty-three educated sea-going engineers left in 
the navy. It adds: “ For the precipitancy, for the ignorance, 
for the stolid refusal to heed not merely the strictures of the 
opponents of the scheme, but the repeated and solemn warn- 
ings of its former ablest advocate and supporter—for the 
present awful and disgraceful disaster and its impending succes- 
sors, it needs no investigation now to see where the responsibility 
belongs.” 


An article in the New York /nudependent by Mr. Paul Morton, 
now the president of the Equitable Assurance Society. but 
written while he was still Secretary of the Navy, and entitled 
“An Anglo-American Navy,” has attracted much attention. 
Mr. Morton combats the argument advanced by some Ameri- 
cans that a great American navy is unnecessary, as in case of 
war with Great Britain or any other European Power, if the 
United States laid an embargo on the exportation of food pro- 
ducts, this country could force her enemy to sue for peace in 
thirty days. : 
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To me this seems absurd [Mr. Morton writes], and in my opinion, it will 
not be long before the growth and development of industry in this country 
will make it almost impossible for us to furnish any considerable quantity of 
breadstuffs to foreign countries. Within the next twenty-five years we are 
quite likely to consume all we produce. In the meantime other sources of 
food-supply in the world will have been so developed as to furnish substitutes 
for the present American exports ; especially will North-West British America 
come to the front as a wheat-raising country. 


Having thus disposed of the fallacy of the weapon of the 
embargo, Mr. Morton argues that as Great Britain is America’s 
best customer 


we should have a navy which in case of dire necessity might be used to 
protect mutual interests. The policy of non-exportation advocated by some of 
our distinguished citizens would be as detrimental to us as to those we under- 
took to punish ; and in case Great Britain should become involved in war with 
any foreign Power, it might be vital for this country to keep open the avenues 
of trade, and to do this it would be necessary to call in the agency of an all- 
powerful American navy. Thesentiment of the American people is now quite 
generally in favour of having a navy second only to that of Great Britain, and 
the almost unanimous feeling in this country is that the English-speaking 
people of the world together should have a combination navy that could hold 
its own against all the navies of other nations. The American navy combined 
with that of Great Britain would be an absolute power in the world’s affairs. 


In this concluding paragraph Mr. Morton says: 


With the navies of the two countries large enough when combined to con- 
stitute an unquestioned authority in the affairs of the world, it would not only 
be a matter of sympathy between English-speaking peoples of self-interest in 
the maintenance of international markets to prevent war, but there would be a 
possible moral obligation resting in the possession of this power, which would 
be as compelling in bringing about united action for peace throughout the 
world as any needed for self-protection. 


Equally significant as Mr. Morton’s article, as showing the 
newer and larger viewpoint of the American in we/tpolitik, is a 
leader in the New York Suz suggesting an Anglo-Franco- 
American alliance, but as the Sus remembers how sensitive the 
American people are when the word “ alliance” is used, it sub- 
stitutes the euphemism “a close and cordial understanding.” 
The Sun admits that neither of her allies could lend France 
assistance on land in case she were attacked by the Triple 
Alliance or by Russia and Germany, or even by Germany alone ; 
but in these days, the Sun observes, nations wage war with 
dollars even more than they do with battalions, and ultimately 
victory is the prize of the longest purse. German armies might 
overrun France, but they could not stay there 


the vast pecuniary resources of Great Britain and the United States were 
devoted loyally and unstintedly to the liberation of French soil. Cut off from 
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Credit by their confréres in Paris, London, and New York, the bankers of 
Berlin would be bankrupt. Nor is it only through financial isolation that 
Germany would be smothered. Her manufactures would die at the root. Her 
foreign commerce, so laboriously built up, would vanish. Her merchant navy 
would be swept from the ocean. Her transmarine possessions would be 
ravished, her dream of a colonial empire fade, 


The German Emperor, the Sux concludes, would not dare 
to defy this alliance ; far from defying it he would seek admis- 
sion to it ; Russia would be drawn to it by her alliance with 
France ; Japan by her alliance with England. This is not the 
first time within the last few months that American newspapers 
have discussed the wisdom of their country forming an 
alliance, and England is always suggested as the chief ally. It 
should not be imagined from this that the idea of an alliance is 
generally approved or is imminent ; but this nibbling at it on 
the part of the American Press is at least indicative of the trend 
of thought, and perhaps it is the beginning of the crystallisation 
of public opinion. It was Charles Dudley Warner who once 
wrote that the American Press seldom leads public opinion, but 
merely shapes it after it has been formed. 


The centre of the United States at the present time is Ports- 
mouth, or, more properly speaking, the adjoining hamlet of 


New Castle, where the envoys of Japan and Russia are quar- 
tered in the big summer hotel. The American people take a 
tremendous interest in the Peace Conference, just as they would 
in the meeting of a group of international financiers, a world- 
amed diva, or a Crown Prince. To them it is a show. It 
arouses their curiosity, and caters to that love of excitement 
they so dearly love. It does not, however, stir their imagina- 
tion. Asia is too remote from Portsmouth or New York for 
the average man or woman to appreciate the significance of 
what is happening here, or the greater significance of the rise 
of Japan from a minor kingdom to one of the world’s great 
empires. The papers devote columns and pages to reporting 
the Conference—or it would be more proper to say describing 
the envoys and their suites, what they have for breakfast 
and what they wear. The hotel is crowded with men and 
women and boys and girls, who smile on the secretaries 
and attachés indiscriminately, who are as pleased to dance 
with the Japanese as they are with the Russians, and to 
whom the presence of the envoys is an unexpected piece of 
good luck to break the monotony of life at a fashionable 
hotel. 

It would be a mistake to assume that America cares very 
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much about the war, or ‘knows much about its causes, or is 
really as heartily in favour of Japan as has been represented. 
It is quite true that American popular sympathy is on the side 
of Japan, but that is a somewhat superficial sympathy. The 
Japanese are popular because they are the victors, and victory 
always commands admiration; because there is all the 
charm of the element of mystery about them ; because Russia 
has been so foolish during the last few years as to seem pur- 
posely to go out of her way to antagonise the United States. 
But, after that is said, it can also be added with exact truth that 
many persons, perhaps the great majority, care very little 
how the war ends. There are some people who see in the 
predominance of Japan in the Far East a menace to 
American interests; who fear that the United States and 
Japan will clash in the near future. But this fear of Russia 
and the United States having hostile interests does not 
find expression, which indicates, to a certain extent, popular 
feeling. 

Serious-minded American statesmen, a few, not many, be- 
cause as yet American statesmen have not made themselves 
profound students of world politics, appreciate, since the meeting 
of the Conference and the disclosure of the Japanese terms, the 
end for which Japan isstriving. A Monroe Doctrine to protect 
the Sea of Japan is almost the natural corollary of the Monroe 
Doctrine of the West that has made of the Caribbean Sea an 
American lake and the United States lord paramount of its 
coasts. Japan understands the importance the Monroe Doc- 
trine has been to the United States, and its political strength, 
and she has determined to erect an equally powerful barrier 
between herself and her political foes. The American form of 
government makes it impossible for any guarantee to be given 
that the foreign policy of to-day will be the policy of a year or 
two hence ; but at the present time the American Government, 
using that term in the American and not the English sense, 
offers no opposition to the {policy of Japan; and it is a fair 
inference that the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain, whose Far Eastern policy for the last few years has 
been identical, are again acting in harmony. 

How far this policy will bring the United States into diplo- 
matic conflict with Germany no one is rash enough to predict 
at this time ; but the general belief is that Germany can see no 
profit to herself if Japan becomes the predominant power in 
Eastern Asia, and that an Anglo-Japanese alliance receiving the 
moral support of the United States will irritate the Kaiser, who 
will not hesitate to give expression to his displeasure. He has 
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done everything possible, and many things that only a few years 
ago would have been regarded as impossible, to bring about 
close relations between his country and the United States ; he 
has gone even further than that, and has succeeded in esta- 
blishing personal relations between himself and President 
Roosevelt, We have been told often enough by American 
newspapers that the President admires the Kaiser ; the admira- 
tion the Kaiser has for the President is matter of common 
knowledge. But if what has been suggested here by men 
whose suggestions are always entitled to high respect is true— 
that while M. Witte wrote the reply to the Japanese demands 
the brain that moved the Tsar’s mind, that controlled the 
hand of his Portsmouth envoy, was that of the Kaiser—how 
long will it be before the President is convinced that his 
policy and that of the Kaiser’s do not run on _ parallel 
courses, and there follows a sensible cooling of this now warm 
friendship ? 


Anything said by Cardinal Gibbons, the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America, is sure to be listened to with the 
attention that his position, his knowledge, and his high character 
demand. Cardinal Gibbons not only has the respect of Catholics, 
but of men of all beliefs, because his voice has always been 


raised in behalf of humanity, and he has laboured unceasingly 
for the good of mankind. Cardinal Gibbons recently gave toa 
newspaper reporter his views on two great sociological prob- 
lems that peculiarly appeal to the American people—the evil 
of money and divorce, 


The great trouble-maker of this country [he said] is money. The great 
offset to that evil is the American inclination to spend it rapidly. Americans 
are not misers, thank God. Otherwise we would be in a most deplorable con- 
dition. When great fortunes are made they are almost as rapidly expended, 
and the constant circulation of money, the keeping going of these great 
accumulations of wealth, is one of the hopeful signs of the future. We are 
strictly and commercially a business nation. England was never more so. 
All the tendency of life in this country is toward the accumulation of money, 
and as soon as a man finds that he is accumulating money he sets -himself 
seriously about the business of expending it. Inthe United States it is not 
the love of money that is the root of all evil. It is money itself that is the root 
of evil. The fact of possessing money and having the opportunity to expend it 
brings with it untold inclinations toward vice and immoral and unlawfu 
extravagance. People are apt to cry, ‘‘ crime, crime, crime.” They would be 
nearer the truth if they cried out against money. It is the magic key that 
opens the gate to all that is against the welfare of the community. 


But an evil greater than corruption, and one that more 
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seriously threatens the welfare of the State, in the opinion of 
Cardinal Gibbons, is the freedom with which the marriage tie is 
dissolved. He recognises the injury done to society, but he has 
no remedy to suggest except that the divorce laws should be 
made uniform in all the States, and as stringent as those in some 
of the older States. The newer Western States are noted for 
the ease with which marriage can be dissolved. There is a close 
connection between money and divorce, Cardinal Gibbons finds. 
“ Undoubtedly the accumulation of great wealth has been the 
incentive of all kinds of wrongdoing, divorce among the rest,” 
he says. 
A. MAURICE Low. 
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In the vegetable world shrubs hold the middle place between 
trees and herbaceous plants. It is not easy to make a very 
strict definition of the three, but by trees we understand plants 
that have a single perennial woody trunk ; by shrubs we under- 
stand plants of a woody structure, but with many smaller offsets 
which do not die down after flowering ; and by herbaceous 
plants we understand those whose shoots die down after 
flowering, and are not of a woody :structure. But the three 
divisions very much overlap one another ; it is quite possible to 
grow trees as shrubs ; many shrubs, on the one hand, may be 
trained to a single stem, and practically be trees, and, on the 
other hand, if not quite hardy where they are grown, they will 
die down after flowering, and so be practically herbaceous 
plants ; and many herbaceous plants never entirely die down, 
and when old will take on a woody or semi-woody structure. 
Still the division is a convenient one; and we all understand 
that we mean by shrubs bushes of many heights but not 
becoming trees, and whose flowering branches do not die down 
after flowering. It is of these shrubs that I propose to speak in 
this paper ; but I must do so within fixed limits. My chief 
limit will be that I shall confine myself to hardy shrubs, by 
which I mean shrubs that live and flourish south of a line drawn 
from east to west of England, a hundred miles north of the 
latitude of London ; but I shall exclude Cornwall and the milder 
part of south Devon, because their vegetation is quite excep- 
tional, and the study of them is of very little help for ordinary 
English gardens ; and | shall for the same reason say little or 
nothing of shrubs grown in Ireland and on the West Coast of 
Scotland. I shall also for the most part leave unmentioned 
the wild shrubs of England, though amongst them will be found 
some of the most beautiful ; no country in the world can show 
such ornamental wild shrubs as we can see in almost all parts 
of England in the gorse, broom, heath, elder, and hawthorns. 
And even after making these deductions there are many families 
which must pass unnoticed, such as roses ; no garden can be 
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without them, but their number is so great, their history so full 
ofinterest, and their associations so many and varied, that they 
form a literature by themselves. Even after making these 
deductions it will be possible for me only to mention a very few, 
and to confine myself to those which I should specially recom- 
mend as ornaments in English gardens; for the Kew Hand 
list enumerates 4500 species of trees and shrubs, of which 
probably two-thirds would rank as shrubs. I shall also say 
very little on the many beautiful shrubs which require the 
protection of a wall; for indeed they are not shrubs in the 
ordinary use of the word. 

I must make one more deduction. Every one with the 
smallest acquaintance with botany knows that flowering plants are 
divided into two great classes, called respectively dicotyledones and 
monocotyledones. I need not enter into the difference here; 
every manual of botany will show them ; but I shortly mention 
them because such a large majority of shrubs belong, to the 
dicotyledones, that I may dismiss the monocotyledones with a very 
short notice. The class contains many of the greatest 
ornaments of the hardy garden, but they are all conspicuous for 
beauty of form and foliage rather than for large and handsome 
flowers. The hardy shrubs in this class are almost confined to 
these few families : Sarsaparillas (smilax), Butcher’s Brooms 
(ruscus), Yuccas, Palms, and Bamboos. Of these the yuccas are 
the only ones that have large conspicuous flowers, but they 
rank amongst the handsomest of garden shrubs. They are all 
natives of America, and were among the first introductions of 
good plants into Europe after the discovery of America—and 
with the exception of a few from the Southern States, they are 
all quite hardy and will grow anywhere ; but they do not form 
seeds in England, because the flowers can only be fertilised by 
one moth, which we have not got. The butcher’s broom is a 
native of England, and very beautiful when covered with its red 
fruit ; but these are only produced when both sexes are grown 
together. In the Surrey woods and elsewhere they may be seen 
covered with fruit, and I was very pleased to see them in the 
same: state last autumn in the Forest of Fontainebleau. The 
Sarsaparillas are evergreen climbers rather than bushes, but they 
will ramble over a rock-garden with good effect, especially the 
South European species (S. aspera) so unpleasantly abundant in 
the woods of the Mediterranean region. Of palms there is only 
one that can be grown as a hardy shrub in England, Fortune’s 
Chusan Palm, and that can be grown anywhere. My 
experience of it is that the hardest winter does not injure it, 


and I never protect it in any way; but it does not like wind, 
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and so should be grown in a sheltered part of the garden ; the 
wind will not kill it, but it will sadly mar its beauty. When 
once established it grows rapidly, and will flower freely. The 
flowers are a bright yellow, and form a handsome mass of 
colour, though each separate flower is small. It forms seeds 
if both sexes are grown, but I have not seen them perfected in 
England. In more southern countries perfect seed is found 
in abundance, and the seeds germinate very easily, I saw a 
plant last autumn in the public gardens of Venice, and the 
ground underneath was covered with seedlings, of which I 
could have taken a score or more with no difficulty, and with 
no fear of being considered a thief. There is a great historical 
interest in the palm, because it was from it that Herodotus and 
Pliny learned that the sexes were on different plants ; but their 
observations did not go beyond palms, and they were unable to 
carry them to their logical conclusions; that remained for 
Linnzeus to work out many hundred years after. As to 
Bamboos they are of recent introduction; I suppose that fifty 
years ago there was not a single Bamboo in English gardens, 
except perhaps the low-growing Bambusa tessellata, and of that 
there were very few. Now they are everywhere, having come 
to us chiefly from Japan and the Himalayas, and in some places, 
especially in some of the Cornish woods, they have become 
almost a nuisance. But their beauty is beyond dispute, and 
they are so easily grown, that every gardener likes to have them, 
but in one respect they are sadly disappointing. The time 
comes when they are |in their fullest beauty, and then, if the 
season is favourable, they flower and go to seed and die. All do 
not die in this manner, but the majority do; and those which 
survive for the most part lose their beauty, become absolutely 
shabby, and are better removed. But in spite ‘of this they are 
so ornamental while they last, that it is tempting to say more 
about them ; but I will not do so, but will rather refer any 
one who wishes to know more to the two standard books on 
the subject, Les Bambous, by Messrs. Riviere, and 7he Bamboo 
Garden, by Lord Redesdale ; they are both excellent mono- 
graphs on these beautiful plants, 

So I come to the other division of the flowering plants, the 
dicotyledones ; and in speaking of them I cannot attempt to go 
through all the families that make up that large portion of the 
vegetable world ; I can but touch ona few of the great families, 
and from them pick out such shrubs as either from their beauty 
of foliage and flowers, or from their scents, or from their habits 
of growth are, in my opinion, well fitted to be grown in any 
English garden, 
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I pass by climbing shrubs, or I should have something to 
say in favour of the.many beautiful species of Clematis, but I 
must say that I think none more beautiful both in flower and 
fruit than our own wild Traveller’s Joy ; but it is too rampant 
a grower to be admitted into our gardens, and may be left 
as the chief ornament of our hedgerows, yet I should recom- 
mend to any one who wants a very rapid grower to cover a 
house or pergola the Japanese Clematis paniculata. There is no 
more rapid grower ; the Americans say that it will cover a five 
storied house in one summer ; it has rich, deep, green foliage, 
and its flowers, very like the European C, flammula, of which 
perhaps it is a geographical variety, are abundant and sweet, and 
are produced in late summer, which add much to their value. 

In the enormous order to which the Clematis belongs—the 
ranunculacee—there is really only one small family from which 
we get good shrubs, but they are superb; I mean the Pzonies. 
Most of the species are herbaceous, but the tree Pzonies are 
true shrubs. They are natives of China and Japan, and have 
been cultivated chiefly by the Japanese, with such care that 
the many varieties are now the chief ornaments of our garden 
in the late spring. Within the last few years a new species has 
been found in the mountains of Yunnan, with bright yellow 
flowers. At present it is very scarce and expensive, and I 
suppose it is not so hardy as the other, for in my garden it dies 
down like an herbaceous plant, and it has the fault of hiding its 
flowers under the leaves, at least in some gardens ; but I saw it 
in Herr Max Leichtlin’s garden at Baden Baden, showing its 
flowers boldly. The tree Pzonies are long-lived, but to keep 
them shapely it is necessary to cut out the old wood every three 
or four years ; so treated the old bushes are as floriferous as the 
young ones, 

In the Orders that come next—the Calycanthacee and Magno- 
liacee—we have some most useful shrubs. To the first belong 
the Allspice bushes, so called, though they have no alliance with 
the true Allspice. There are two: the winter-flowering one, 
which gives us its strongly scented flowers in December and 
January, the Chimonanthus ; while the other, the Calycanthus, is 
of two colours, one a deep chocolate colour, which has the 
power, in certain states of the atmosphere, of making its scent 
perceived many yards away ; the other with a fine red and 
large flower, of which the wood and leaves have the Allspice 
scent, but the scent of the flowers is offensive, strongly resem- 
bling stale beer. Both of these fine shrubs seem to prefer 
being planted under a wall with a northern aspect, but with 
power to rise into full light and sunshine, 
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Among the Magnolias we have some that in their native coun- 
tries and even in England are large forest trees ; but there are 
a few which may be called shrubs, and they cannot be left out 
of any garden that claims to be a garden of shrubs, M. stellata 
from Japan seldom rises above six feet high, and can easily be 
kept to that height ; it isan abundant flowerer, and in April is 
covered with fine white flowers, small as compared with other 
Magnolias, but very choice, with a delicate scent, and lasting 
well in water. The plant is quite hardy, as are M. conspicua and 
M. obovata, both very beautiful—producing their flowers before 
the leaves, which rather detracts from their beauty—and both 
quite hardy ; but one degree of frost is enough to spoil the 
purity of the flowers ; the whole plant is not hurt by it, nor are 
the unopened buds, but the open flowers are turned black by 
it. There are several other Magnolias well worth growing, but 
I have not sufficient experience with them to be able to speak 
of them with confidence. 

I must pass by the large family of Berberries, though many 
of them have very beautiful foliage, especially in autumn ; and 
the Poppyworts, which have so many grand representatives 
among herbaceous plants, have only one shrub, the Romneya 
Coulteri, from California, and in most gardens that dies down in 
winter. It is a beautiful plant, with grey foliage and a grand 
flower like a pure white poppy ; but it is very capricious, and 
in most gardens very difficult to establish; while in other 
gardens when once established it becomes almost a troublesome 
weed. 

I am loosely following the arrangement of the Families as 
recognised by English botanists ; and so 1 come to the Cistus 
and Rock roses. If I was restricted to a very small number of 
flowering shrubs, I should certainly bargain that the Cistus 
should be one of them. The two varieties of the gum Cistus, 
one pure white and the other with a dark spot at the base of 
the petals, are, I think, the most beautiful of flowering shrubs, 
They all come from the South of Europe, stretching from 
Portugal on the West to Greece on the East, and are not found 
North of the Alps. They have long given beauty to English 
gardens, being recorded by Turner in 1548, as grown at 
Syon, on the Thames. The flowers only last a day, but the 
shrub continues to flower for two months or more. Coming 
from the South they are apt to be killed in a severe winter, and 
it is well to take cuttings frequently ; for they are not long- 
lived plants. It has been supposed by some that the Cistus is 
the Anemone of the Greek and Latin writers; but to me the evi- 
dence is far from satisfactory. The closely allied Rock roses, 
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helianthemum, have a wider Northern range; and we have some 
species in England. They are delightful plants where low- 
growing plants are needed; they spread rapidly, but are easily 
kept within bounds, as they do not resent the knife. 

I must pass by many families, including the Tamarisks and 
St. John’s Worts—hypericum—only noting that there are 
some very fine shrubs among the Hypericums, especially 
H. Hookeri and H. aureum, with very rich, golden flowers, the 
predominant colour of the family, and lasting well in water ; 
for I want to notice among the Mallow family the Hizdiscus. 
The parent plant is found in Syria, but it has given rise to a 
large number of garden varieties, all well worth growing; 
among them I should select the white single variety, Zotus 
albus of the nurserymen, which in my garden is covered 
with flowers for nearly three months of the summer ; the blue 
variety, which in some soils is a real turquoise blue, and a 
recent introduction from Japan, called Hamabo, which so far 
promises to be one of the most beautiful. Rather closely 
allied is the Fremontia Californica, slow in growth, but when 
fully grown a mass of fine yellow flowers. It has the bad character 
of dying away suddenly without any previous notice, and its 
seeds are said to take four years in germination. 

I take the Rue family next, which contains some of the best 
of our following shrubs. Among them is the Cho/sya ternata, a 
grand shrub from Mexico, introduced about twenty years 
ago; an evergreen, generally laden with white flowers, some- 
times sold as orange blossom. In the same family is a true 
hardy orange, Aegle sepiaria, a very striking shrub from China 
and Japan. The flowers come before the leaves, and in a good 
season are followed by small fruit, which are not edible, but 
add much to the beauty of the shrub, and the seeds germinate 
easily. I know of no reason why it should not be used as a 
fence plant in the South of England as it is in Southern France 
and Italy, but with its long, very hard thorns it makes a cruel 
fence. It is now being grown largely near New York and in 
France in the hopes of using it for a stock for the better fruit 
which will be hardy and edible. 

It is tempting to say something about the Hollies, still hold- 
ing their own as the best of evergreens against all newcomers; 
but space forbids, Nor can I say much about the Buckthorns; 
but I cannot altogether pass them by, because the Ceanothus 
belongs to that family, and of late years the Ceanothus has 
risen to the highest rank among flowering shrubs. The 
original one from North America, known as the “ New Jersey 
Tea,” is an excellent shrub, with pale blue flowers, and quite 
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hardy ; but it has been surpassed by the many fine hybrids that 
have been raised by the foreign nurserymen, I may pass over 
the Vines, as they are reckoned among the climbers, but the 
small variegated vine makes a lovely;shrub for the rock garden, 
though it generally dies down in the winter like an herbaceous 
plant. The Japanese Maples have been a great addition to 
our ornamental shrubs, but they will not grow everywhere; 
and as they will not grow in my garden I suppose that they 
object to lime in the soil; and the Sumachs chiefly from North 
America give us some splendid shrubs. The Rhus glabra 
/aciniata Wiil give an undergrowth resembling the finest ferns if 
cut down every year. R. Cotinus, the Venetian Sumach or 
Wig Tree, is unsurpassed in beauty when its curious flowers are 
at their best, especially the true red variety ; the ordinary wild 
form, as I have seen it on the hills above Lago de Garda, is not 
so beautiful, but is well worth growing. Like others of the 
family it produces a fine varnish, but the curious thing is that 
the so-called “ wig” is not a collection of flowers but of hairy 
abortive flower stems; the flowers are not often formed, but 
when they are the flower-stems are not hairy. Closely allied 
is the R. cotinoides, which I consider one of the very best of 
garden shrubs, not for the flower but for the foliage. The 
leaves are quite transparent, more so than in any other plant I 
know; in spring they are of a tender rose-colour, and in 
autumn of the richest red, so that when the sun shines through 
them the effect reminds one of rich cathedral glass. The 
Coryarias are a recent addition to English gardens. C. Japonica 
bears an abundance of red berries, and C. terminaiis of orange 
berries borne at the end of the branches; in this state they are 
very ornamental, but the birds soon take the berries, which, 
though said to be poisonous, do not seem to hurt the birds. 
The very large family of pea-blossomed plants, eguminose, 
is largely composed of good flowering shrubs from all parts of 
the world, and with very few exceptions they are all desirable 
as Ornamental shrubs; so much so that if a gardener is on the 
look-out for good shrubs he will scarcely go wrong if he 
chooses any that have the generic names of gentsta, cytisus, ononts, 
astragalus, and desmodium ; and with this general recommen- 
dation of the whole family I must pass on to the Rose family, 
because that contains those delightful shrubs, the Spirzeas. Of 
these there is a very large number of very hardy species, 
ranging in their time of flowering from early spring to autumn. 
The character of most of them is a collection of small flowers 
in bunches, rather than large ones; and the gardener can 
scarcely go wrong with any of them, and nearly all are quite 
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hardy. To the same family belong the early-flowering Kerrias, 
of a brilliant yellow colour, and often leading the way in 
earliness of flowering. And Brambles are of the same family. 
The very name of bramble suggests a troublesome weed, but 
some of the family are most beautiful, and I will go so far as 
to say that every member of the family is beautiful in leaf, 
flower, or fruit. I must mention one, the Rubus phanicolasius, 
sometimes called the Wineberry, to call attention to the beauty 
of the red hairs with which it is covered. Each of these hairs 
ends in a small red cup, visible to the naked eye, but worth 
examining with a lens, recalling the sun-dew, and like that with 
a capacity for catching small insects. 

I pass by the Hydrangeas, because I have too small an 
acquaintance with them—-they do not flourish in my soil; but 
from the family—the Saxifrageea—we get the pretty Deutzias, 
and the beautiful sweet-scented Philadelphus, better known as 
Syringa. Both of these have been much altered, and perhaps 
improved, by the French gardeners, and they form very striking 
objects in the June and July garden. Equally striking is the 
Carpentaria Californica, evergreen, and when five or six years old 
carrying an abundance of large pure white flowers with golden 
centres. And nearly allied to these is the Escallonia, of many 
species, mostly good hardy shrubs, but all of them, I think, 
doing best when grown within the influence of the sea. 

The Myrtles want no recommendation from me, but I am 
always surprised that the Fuchsias are not more prized as hardy 
shrubs than they are. Nearly all the fine greenhouse sorts are 
quite hardy, though they die down in the winter; in the 
autumn few shrubs make a braver show. 

Of the Honeysuckle tribe, the Abelias are much more hardy 
than is generally supposed, and are valuable as flowering in 
the autumn ; and the Diervillas or Weigelias of many different 
colours can on no account be omitted. And so I come to the 
enormous tribe of the Composite, almost the largest in the 
vegetable kingdom, but not rich in shrubs, It has, however, 
of late years given us some very pretty ones in the shrubby 
Daisies and Groundsels—Olearia and Senecio—chiefly from New 
Zealand and Australia. They are all fairly hardy, and carry 
an abundance of flowers. There are some good shrubs among 
the Privets, and in the Convolvulus family is the beautiful 
C. cneorum of South Europe, but it is rather tender and always 
short-lived. Among the Potato family we should scarcely look 
for shrubs, but there are two or three that should not be over- 
looked. The Solanum crispum from Chili has flowers exactly 
resembling the potato blossom, but it forms a very handsome 
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shrub, and keeps in flower for many weeks. So does the 
Peruvian Fabiana imbricata, a plant whose flowers are so like a 
fine white heath that few would suspect its relationship to the 
potato ; but it is of the same family, and a very lovely member 
of it, and it is quite hardy and easily increased by cuttings. 
We have received from New Zealand a large number of shrubby 
Veronicas, most of which’are hardy ; and in the Verbena family 
we have also a very desirable shrub in Caryopteris mastacanthus, 
of great value, as giving its pretty blue flowers quite late in the 
autumn, and from having pleasant-smelling leaves, from which 
mastich is made. 

The reader may well be surprised that I have made no 
mention of the great family of the Rhododendrons. I have 
omitted them because I have very little experience with them. 
They will not grow in soil in which there is any, the smallest 
particle, of lime, and the soil of my garden is full of lime. 
Where they will grow they are among the most superb of 
shrubs, and provided the soil is suitable they will flourish where 
often nothing else will grow. I think the finest collection I 
have seen was in a garden in Surrey ; they revelled in the 
shallow gravelly soil, on which the owner could not growa 
lawn ; and if I was forced to make the choice I should prefer the 
lawn. The only rhododendron that seems not to be so particular 
is the Alpen-rose, and I am surprised that it is so seldom seen 
in gardens. There are two species: the common Swiss one 
R. ferrugineum, and R. hirsutum, which is more common in Tyrol. 
I prefer the Tyrol one as being of a richer colour, and I think 
more hardy. For the same reason I can say very little of the 
Kalmias and Azaleas. I can only strongly recommend them 
wherever the soil suits them, and regret that they will not 
live in my garden. But of the same family are the Heaths, 
which are not so particular, and which should find a place in 
every garden of shrubs. One of the very best is the Swiss 
Erica herbacea ; it is with me almost the earliest flower in the 
garden, even before the yellow crocus and winter aconite. 
All it wants is to send the shears over it immediately after 
flowering, and then for the rest of the year the shrub is a 
beautiful close-growing cushion, which neither drought nor 
rain will hurt. Of the other species E. Medierranea is the best, 
though E£. arborea will compete with it ; but it is not so hardy. 

I have thus rapidly gone through the different families in 
which good shrubs are found, only picking one or two here 
and there, and not attempting an exhaustive account of any, 
and I will conclude with a few practical observations on shrubs 
generally. 
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In the growth of shrubs more than in any other branch of 
gardening, success depends very much on the skill and care of 
the gardener. Neglected shrubs are very unpleasant objects 
in a garden, while well-grown shrubs give a beauty and a 
character which nothing else will give. As a general rule it is 
well always to cut back the flowering shoots of a shrub as soon 
as the flower is past; not to the old wood, but only below the 
part from which the flowers started. But the time comes when 
the old wood must be cut, and then the gardener must harden 
his heart and cut without mercy. Whenever a shrub shows 
strong shoots from the base it is well to cut all the old wood 
away, and let the shrub renew its youth with its strong young 
growth. In some cases there will be no flowers the following 
year, but the whole plant will practically be a new one, with 
all the strength of many years. In this way even such shrubs 
as the pzeonies may be made to show shapely bushes even when 
very old. I know of some that are at least eighty years old or 
more which thus treated have all the appearance of young 
vigorous bushes, and bear their grand flowers abundantly every 
year. 

Another point in connection with shrubs is their great use- 
fulness to the rock-garden, Gardeners are afraid of planting 
shrubs among their low alpines, and are too fond of growing 
nothing among their rocks but low sedums, saxifrages, and 
such like. But those who know anything of natural rock- 
gardens, know that shrubs play a very important part even 
where the most delicate alpines are found. in the Swiss Alps 
it is very common to find the bushes of the Alpen-rose full of 
rare plants coming through them and nestling under them for 
shelter ; and at S. Martino in the Dolomites I have seen the 
lovely Cypripedium calceolus so abundant that it could be 
gathered by armfuls; but I never saw it growing anywhere 
except when pushing its way through the lower branchcs of 
the dwarf pine Pinus mugho. There is no difficulty in finding 
abundance of shrubs suitable for the purpose, and if the rock- 
work is well made, there need be no fear of the roots of the 
shrubs interfering with and starving the alpines. 

There is one point in the growth of good shrubs which to 
many may seem fanciful and sentimental, but which is very 
real to me, and adds much to the pleasure which I get from my 
garden. No product of the garden connects itself so closely 
with the past as the shrubs do. If I look on a fine oak planted 
by my father or my grandfather, I look on it with interest from 
its connection with them, but I am not looking at the same tree 
that interested them, They looked on a sapling ; I am looking 
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at a grand mass of timber and foliage which had no existence 
for them. With shrubs it is different. The shrubs may have 
been planted by those who lived many years ago, but soon after 
they first planted it, it had exactly the same appearance and 
beauty in their eyes that it has now in mine. I mentioned 
a Pzony, now eighty years old or more ; when it was two or 
three years old it had almost the very same appearance that it 
has now. In that way shrubs have, in my mind, a very close 
link with the past ; and because of that link they have for me 
a beauty and interest which is all their own, and which no other 
product of the garden gives me. This was Keble’s delight in 
flowers : 
Relics ye are of Eden bowers. 


Your first and perfect form ye show 
The same that won Eve’s matron smile 
In the world’s opening show— 


And a similar thought must have been in Spenser’s mind 
when he wrote his fine account of Nature : 


This great Grandmother of all creatures bred 
Great Nature ever young, yet full of Eld ; 
Still moving, yet unmoved from her sted. 


And because I see in shrubs this perpetual youth joined 
with old age, I look on shrubs as among the most important 
parts of the perfect garden—the garden beautiful. 


H.N. E. 


THE “SELAMLIK” 


THE news of the dastardly attempt made upon the Sultan’s life as 
he returned on July 21 from his devotions at the mosque of 
Yildiz brings back to my mind all the picturesque details of 
the weekly “ Selamlik” at which I so often assisted. 

This ceremony is one of the most interesting sights in con- 
nection with the Court to be seen nowadays in Constantinople, 
and takes place every Friday at noon. The origin of it was the 
State procession of the Caliph, the “‘ Defender of the Faith,” to 
the mosque, on that day of the week appointed and set apart 
for prayer in common. The first Caliphs actually led the 
prayers of the people in person as their Imam, but the practice 
was gradually abandoned, and when the heritage of the 
Caliphate passed into the hands of the Sultans of Turkey at 
the conquest of Egypt, the latter délegated their powers as 
hereditary representatives of the Caliphs to a deputy, who then 
as now performed the religious functions in their stead. So 
great was the esteem in which was held the last of the long 
line of Abasside Caliphs that, even after he was stripped of all 
secuJar authority, the Sultan of Egypt still walked by the side 
of his horse, holding his stirrup when on a Friday he pro- 
ceeded to the mosque. 

Selim the Fierce, it will be remembered, annexed Egypt to 
the Ottoman Empire and carried off the Caliph as his nominal 
guest and for his better protection. He was brought to Con- 
stantinople, together with the holy relics that were in his keep- 
ing, viz., the beard of the prophet, his mantle and his slippers. 
In dying, he bequeathed the authority of the Caliphate to 
Selim ; and the hereditary principle of succession having been 
well established, it has passed down from one Sultan to another 
to the present holder, H.M. Abdul Hamid. The latter was 
returning from assisting at this time-honoured weekly religious 
ceremony when he was recently placed in such imminent 
peril of his life. On ordinary occasions, strangers whose re- 
spectability is vouched for by their respective Ambassadors 
are allowed to watch the procession to and from the mosque. 
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They assemble on the terrace adjoining the Kiosk reserved for 
the foreign Ambassadors and their staffs, and thence get an 
‘excellent view of the whole proceedings. 

Shortly before noon the quiet reigning near the palace gives 
place to feverish activity. 

Two of the special palace guards mount their horses and 
gallop off in different directions. Their business is to inform 
the commanding officers of the troops in waiting at various 
places in the neighbourhood, of the approaching departure of 
the Sultan’s procession for the mosque. This mosque stands 
on the same hill on which is built the palace of Yildiz, just 
below and immediately facing it. 

Simultaneously with the disappearance of these mounted 
messengers appear a number of small carts full of yellow sand, 
which is rapidly sprinkled over the road which the Sultan must 
traverse On his triumphal passage from the palace to the mosque 
entrance. Curiously enough, I have seen the same yellow sand 
sprinkled before the Emperor of China on his way to the 
Temple of Heaven! Military music now breaks upon the ear 
as the troops rapidly approach from all quarters, and take up 
their respective positions lining the Imperial route. 

First come the Marines in splendid uniforms, carrying at their 
side, in addition to the bayonet, the now obsolete “ tomahawk.” 
Above them waves the banner of the Caliphate, the only existing 
one in the army, a black, flag embroidered in silver, bearing an 
inscription from the Koran. The origin of this banner is very 
old, for it dates back to the first Abasside Caliph, who adopted 
black and white as the distinctive colours of his fighting banner 
and ornamental horse-trappings. At the top of its staff glitters 
the Star of the Order of the Mejidieh, the broad red and green 
ribbon of the Order floating from it. This decoration was con- 
ferred upon the banner by the late Sultan Abdul Aziz, who 
adopted this peculiar method of enhancing the prestige of the 
flag. 

After the Marines come the Albanians of the Imperial 
Guard, fine fellows in their white zouave uniforms, their 
belts stuck full of small-arms, in addition to the regulation 
“Mauser” rifle carried over the shoulder. Conspicuous 
amongst these small-arms is a sword-bayonet taking the place 
of the “ yataghan,” a formidable weapon in a hand-to-hand 
encounter, without which no self-respecting Albanian may 
be seen. 

Behind them, in serried lines four deep, the Lancers take up 
their position, their gay pennons floating on the breeze. These 
Lancers are divided into “ greys” and “ bays” according to the 
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colour of their horses. Next the Arab troops call for atien- 
tion, more picturesque perhaps than any others, swarthy-com- 
plexioned men, with irregular features, hailing straight from 
Tripoli, their African home. The blue of their zouave uniforms 
is in striking contrast to the green of the turbans encircling their 
fezzes. In addition to the above are the various regiments 
of infantry in garrison at Constantinople, who line every 
approach to the mosque. With them also is a battalion 
of artillery without their guns, and one of sailors from the 
fleet. 

Following close upon the Imperial troops come the Imperial 
princes, escorted by their aide-de-camps and orderlies, gor- 
geously arrayed in magnificent uniforms. Their faces powdered 
until they look like death-masks, their breasts covered with 
jewelled decorations, they march cn foot down the hill from 
Palace to Mosque, and take up their positions with the battalions 
to which they are attached. Two of the Sultan’s sons attached 
to the cavalry mount their horses and station themselves oppo- 
site the entrance gate to the mosque. Another son, the favourite 
Prince Boonar-ed-deen, places himself at the head of the line of 
Marines. The youngest son of the Sultan drives to the mosque 
in a closed carriage. He is a bright little fellow of eight years 
or so, and opposite to him sit two young orderlies, boys of his 
own age, the sons of the Minister of War. The ladies of the 
Imperial harem and daughters of the Sultan now appear in a 
succession of closed landaus, but of them little can be seen 
except occasionally a fan, a flashing jewel, a white gloved hand, 
as the inmates for a moment push aside the down-drawn car- 
riage blinds. These carriages, drawn by splendid Arab horses, 
gold-caparisoned, and with tiger-skin saddle-cloths, are followed 
on foot, each, by three of those hideous, thick-lipped, sable- 
visaged, frock-coated giant attendants, who guard the honour of 
every princess and lady of quality born under the iron yoke of 
Mohammed, They are ranged in line within the iron railings 
of the mosque enclosure, and the horses being taken out, their 
fair occupants are left to see as much as they can from the open 
doorways. 

But this brilliant procession is not yet closed. Following 
upon the ladies’ carriages are five superb Arab steeds, each 
one led by a groom. A curious tradition attaches to these 
horses. The story goes that once upon a time a Sultan, 
returning from the mosque on horseback as the custom then 
was, found himself accosted by a ragged woman in the crowd, 
who, springing suddenly forward, laid a detaining hand upon 
the Imperial bridle, claiming the royal steed as one stolen 
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from her husband for the Sultan’s use. The Sultan, whose 
conscience was struck by this act of injustice, dismounted and 
gave her the horse,continuing his way back to the palace on foot. 
With a view to avoiding the possibility of such a contretemps 
in the future, orders were then given, and have since been 
carried out, that five fully caparisoned horses shall be led in 
the Sultan’s train. 

A long line of Pashas next emerges from the palace gate- 
way, all in full-dress uniform, with their orders upon their 
breasts, and they also quickly walk dewn the hill to the 
mosque. These are the marshals and generals of division, 
and they move to their appointed position in line, on the right 
of the steps leading up to the Sultan’s apartments in the left 
wing of the mosque. Amongst them are the three sons-in-law 
of the Sultan, lately raised to the dignity of marshals. Behind 
the marshals and generals, but with a respectful interval 
between them, stretches another long line of generals, 
admirals, colonels, and post-captains, who form with the 
others the body-guard of the Sultan, and are on service at 
Constantinople. 

The last to appear are the numerous Imperial servants—the 
pipe-bearer, the cafejee, the prayer-carpet-spreader, the chief 
physician, &c. An interval of several minutes occurs after all 
are in place, and then suddenly the silence gives way to a 
great shouting as the heralds stand forth and proclaim the 
near approach of the “Lord of Lords,” the “ Drinker of 
Blood,” the “Conqueror,” the “Lord of the Four Seas and 
Continents,” the Sultan ! 

Can this be he, this outwardly feeble old man, seated in a 
simple carriage and swathed in a uniform great coat, the 
sombreness of which is relieved only by the long row of 
orders glittering on his breast? His head, with its henna- 
dyed beard, seems abnormally large, and his body apparently 
shrunk into itself! Can this be the Sultan, the dreaded ruler 
of Turkey, the despotic Sovereign who for years has known 
how to make himself feared, the man whose keen wit has 
played off the ablest diplomatists in Europe one against 
the other? But, as he is driven slowly by, the answer comes 
from the well-drilled troops, “ Padishah chock Pasha!” (Long 
life to the Sultan!) whilst the military bands burst forth into 
the inspiriting strains of the ““ Hamidieh,” the Imperial March 
of Turkey, 

As these sounds die down he reaches the mosque. Stepping 
from his carriage the faint voice of the Imam reaches him 
from the minaret overhead, admonishing him in the time- 
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honoured words to abandon all pride. ‘ Remember that with 
all thy might and power, in spite of all this bravery and show, 
there is One greater than thou art. God! the Most 
High !” 

The devotions of the Sultan do not last long. Hardly 
twenty minutes pass before he appears once more. The 
landau in which he arrived has meanwhile been exchanged for 
a big pair-horse phaeton, in which it is his custom to drive 
himself slowly back to the palace. As he passes under the 
windows of the kiosk where such of the foreign Ambassadors 
are assembled, who happen on that day to have business to 
transact in private audience with him after the Selamlik, he 
raises his white-gloved hand, and with a long look of his 
piercing eyes leans slightly toward them, giving them a mili- 
tary salute, and at the same time bowing to the ladies who are 
with them, His Court accompany him on the return journey, 
on foot as they came, crowding round his carriage, the highest 
in rank nearest to the Imperial person, and as they press 
one upon the other, half walking, half running up the hill to 
keep pace with the horses, they look as if they were actually 
pushing the carriage of their royal master, a most curious 
effect ! 

Such is the weekly procession of the Sultan to the mosque, 
the ceremony called the “ Selamlik.” 

It takes place as I have said about noon; but once a year, 
on the first day of the feast of Bairam, it is postponed until 
one hour after sunset. That evening Selamlik is still more 
interesting and, if possible, more picturesque than the day 
ceremony. 

The first night of Bairam, coming as it does as the 
opening of a three-days’ festival at the close of the long fast 
of Ramazan, is the holiest night in the Mohammedan calendar, 
for on that night, according to tradition, the heavens are 
opened, and angels pass up and down Jacob’s ladder as of old, 
carrying upwards the prayers of faithful Moslems and bringing 
back the answer. 

As we drove down from Pera and across the valley which sepa- 
rates the town from that other hill* on which are built Yildiz and 
the Sultan’s private mosque, thousands of lights sprang into 
being, and night became bright with the myriads of fairy lights, 
decorating barracks, gateways, and fagades in the neighbour- 
hood of the Imperial dwelling. The groups of buildings and 
the vast open parade ground close to the palace were all decked 
out with red, green, and white lights, some taking the form of 


* Constantinople, like Rome, stands on seven hills, 
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peacocks with outspread tails, others following more conven- 
tional designs such as stars, crescents, and catherine wheels. 
The iron railings of the parade-ground were picked out with 
coloured lamps, and over the gate in letters of fire ran the 
Turkish legend equivalent to our “God save the King.” Below 
the windows of the Kiosk des Ambassadeurs whence we were to 
view the evening procession, starting from the palace gateway 
on our left, sharply outlined in white against .the darkness 
beyond, the broad road sloped down hill to the illuminated 
mosque, and beyond it, plunged into a very sea of torchlights, 
in the blaze of which objects moved like black devils, formless 
impressions of moving humanity. Those were the troops 
arrayed in two close lines on either side of the road and massed 
beyond the mosque, to guard the person of that dread Majesty 
who presently would appear in all the pomp of Oriental display, 
making his way to his yearly devotions. 

Now and then those troops moved into the light, and for a 
moment one could distinguish the black and white of the 
Arnaouts, or the picturesque green of the Arabs from Tripoli. 
These were no discontented rabble of soldiers, such as one sees 
all over European and Asiatic Turkey, nay these were the 
pampered body-guard of the Sultan, who after their lord had 
passed on his royal progress, would be allowed to break ranks 
and drink coffee, and eat cakes and bonbons, distributed by his 
orders. 

How can I give the impression of expectancy which hung 
over that vast gathering of men waiting in the dark but bril- 
liantly illuminated night for the passing of the Sultan ? 

Suddenly a white turbaned figure dwarfed by distance-— 
appeared on the parapet of the minaret, whose triple row of 
lights threw its whiteness into vivid relief against the sable pall 
of the heavens. It was the muezzin come to call the faithful 
Moslems to prayer, and his voice resounded far out on the still 
night air as he sent forth the familiar cry, the watchword and 
battle cry of Mohammedanism, “ La ilah illa llah!” (No God 
but the one God!) As the echoes of it died away against the 
Palace walls, the military bands struck up their spirited music, 
the clarions sent forth their clear notes, innumerable Bengal 
lights blazed up, disturbing the golden radiance of a thousand 
torches with the red, blue and pink of their curling smoke. 
And then came forth Abdul Hamid himself, summoned to 
prayer by the voice of the muezzin like the meanest of his 
subjects. Around his open carriage clustered as close as 
bees in a hive, a brilliant bevy of officers and aide-de- 
camps, whose near vicinity to his person probably constituted 
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in the mind of their master his chief security. And so he passed 
on to his prayer, and as the doors of the Mosque opened to 
receive him a burst of enthusiasm found vent in the sounding 
hurrah of a thousand throats. 

A scared pigeon, driven from its shelter by the noise of the 
magnificent fireworks, found its way upwards, and took flight 
with white outstretched wings across the blackness of night, 
whilst a wretched stray dog broke cover and raced with ears 
set back and tail between its legs down the drawn line of 
soldiers. 

SUSAN TOWNLEY. 


VOL. XLVI 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
HOME SECRETARY 


SirR,—The Home Office has issued a return entitled : 


Return showing the number of experiments performed on living animals 
during the year 1904 under licences granted under the Act 39 & 40 Vict. c 77, 
distinguishing painless from painful experiments, 
and as the representative of a very large number of persons 
who are deeply interested in the true nature of these experi- 
ments, I beg leave to lay before you some considerations 
which lead us respectfully to inquire : 

(1) Whether you will require the person who has drawn up 
this report to abandon the partial attitude he assumes of an 
apologist for those he inspects ; and 

(2) Whether you will appoint as inspector some person who 
will regard his duty as that of being the legal guardian of the 
vivisected animals rather than the subservient mouthpiece of the 
vivisectors. 

This return which purports to distinguish painless from painful 
vivisection does nothing of the kind. An inquirer who wishes 
to ascertain whether a particular experiment performed by a 
particular vivisector was painful or painless is afforded no 
assistance whatever on the subject in this return which claims to 
give him precisely that information! I venture to protest 
against this annual absurdity of so issuing the return that it 
entirely fails to perform that which its title specifically promises. 

The only conclusion the plain man can come to is that your 
inspector will not, or dare not, specify any single experiment, in 
all the thirty thousand recorded, as being painful, and that he 
is, consequently, without that unbiased mind that is obligatory 
in a man entrusted with the duty of protecting animals from 
outrage. 

May I (1) ask whether you believe that no experiment in all 
the thirty thousand caused any pain to the animals used ? or (2), 
whether you agree with me that this return should fulfil what it 
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promises and distinguish between the experiments that were 
painful and painless? On page 4, your inspector, speaking of 
one class of experiment, says : 

All performed under licence alone, and under Certificate C, 1102 in number 

are unattended by pain. 
As he cannot pretend that he or his assistant was present at the 
vast majority of these experiments, this statement can be of no 
more weight than the uncorroborated assertions of the vivi- 
sectors themselves, upon which alone it must be founded; may 
I, therefore, inquire whether it would not be more becoming for 
the inspector to say that these 1102 experiments were stated by 
those who performed them to be unattended by pain? If he 
be an unbiased official, why should he adopt and endorse their 
statement ? It is a remarkable commentary on this sweeping 
declaration of the entire painlessness of experiments done under 
licence alone, that on page 77 four vivisectors appear to have 
admitted that pain accompanied their experiments so conducted. 
So that this extraordinary inspector cheerfully assures the world 
that no pain accompanies the very experiments in which the 
vivisectors themselves admit that pain was inflicted ! 

Further down on page 4, the inspector commits himself to the 
following assertion in respect to experiments done under 
Certificate B, allowing the animals to survive their operations : 

Experiments involving the removal of important organs, and even of parts 

of the brain, are performed without causing pain to the animals. 
Does the inspector expect people who have had operations 
performed on themselves to believe that animals do not suffer 
as they themselves have suffered after recovering consciousness ? 
Or is this statement deliberately framed so as to relate in fact 
only to the period of unconsciousness while it is intended to 
convey the idea to the reader that the whole experiment is with- 
out pain ? In either case, I venture to ask whether it is not an 
ex parte defence of vivisection and the vivisectors, altogether 
unbecoming in a Government inspector ? 

On page 5 the inspector writes a paragraph upon inoculation 
experiments done under Certificate A, the plain object of which 
is to suggest to the public that no acute suffering occurs in such 
experiments. He writes: 

The substance administered may give rise to poisoning or set up a condition 
of disease, either of which may lead to a fatal termination. To administer to 
an animal such a poison as diphtheria toxin, for example, or to induce such a 
disease as tuberculosis, although it may not be accompanied by acute suffering, 


is held to be a proceeding “ calculated to give pain,” and therefore experiments 
of the kind referred to come within the scope of the Act 39 & 40 Vict. c 77. 
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Is the inspector unaware of the fact that terrible agony 
accompanies death by tetanus induced by inoculation under 
Certificate A., that very many of the 8292 inoculations done on 
behalf of the Cancer Research Fund (I will not myself link the 
word “Imperial” with such doings) entailed miserable and 
prolonged suffering; and that many other of the 29,705 
inoculations inflicted lingering and certainly painful diseases 
upon the animals used ? 

If he is unaware of these facts, he should have learnt them 
with a little investigation ; if he is aware of them, the paragraph 
above quoted is clearly disingenuous. In either case, I would 
ask whether an individual, who is either ignorant of even 
elementary knowledge of the conditions of many diseases, or 
who writes disingenuously in a Government Report, is a proper 
person to be the inspector under the Act. 

On page 6, the inspector says that he and his colleague found 
the vivisectors “desirous of acting in every way in accordance 
with the letter and spirit of the Act.” What in the world did he 
expect? He need not assure the public that the vivisectors do 
not break the law when he makes one of his rare visits to a 
laboratory. The anterior portions of the report sufficiently 
indicate the inspector’s own appreciation of the letter and spirit 
of the Act, and it would indeed be remarkable if the vivisectors 
found any fault with it ! 

I am aware that this report is written by the inspector and 
presented to the Home Secretary, who may correctly say that 
he is not responsible for its contents. But the Home Secretary 
having seen the contents, I venture to suggest that he must 
recognise its biased ex parte nature, and that if the letter and 
spirit of the Act are to be fulfilled in future, it will be necessary 
to procure the services of some impartial person as inspector 
who will not in his report openly and aggressively assume the 
position of apologist for vivisection and the vivisectors. 

I come now to that part of the report for which you yourself 
are responsible, for it may be presumed that the tables set out 
in the report are compiled by the officials of the Home Office, 
and that the information given therein emanates from the 
Government Department over which you preside. Any one who 
examines these tables must be forced to the conclusion that you 
yourself, and those whom you control at the Home Office, 
exhibit the same biased ex parte spirit as is manifested by 
the inspector. At the head of Table IV., and repeated on 
several pages, you and your department make the following 
statement : 
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N.B.—In Experiments performed under Licence alone or under Certifi- 
cate C. the animal suffers no pain, because it is kept under the influence of 
an anzesthetic from before the beginning of the experiment until it is killed. 

You can have no authority for this statement but the assertions 
of the vivisectors, because you have admitted that your inspectors 
are not present at any part of the vast majority of such vivi- 
sections, and if the intention of the Act was and is that you are 
to constitute yourself the endorser of the uncorroborated state- 
ments of the vivisectors, no inspectors would be needed or 
provided by the Act. You simply assume and assert publicly in 
this statement on no authority but that of the vivisectors them- 
selves that they never infringe the provisions of the Act, and 
thereby set yourself in open antagonism to the law which, by 
providing inspection, informs the Home Secretary that he is not 
to be satisfied by the uncorroborated assertions of the vivisectors. 
I venture, therefore respectfully to represent that this “N.B.” 
which I have quoted, is a biased e« parte assertion entirely un- 
becoming in a Government report, and I earnestly protest against 
its repetition in future reports. 

The Act of 1876 having provided that licences and certificates 
exempting licensees from the use of anzsthetics must be signed 
by persons holding certain official positions, if the parliamentary 
report were drawn up in an open, straightforward manner, it 
should give the names of these persons, so that any one could 
ascertain who was responsible for exempting each individual 
vivisector from the obligation to use anzsthetics in his experi- 
ments, but it is quite impossible to discover from the report who 
assumes this grave responsibility. I have pointed out this 
strange concealment of their names to several of those who may 
be assumed to be the persons concerned, and have asked them 
whether it is their desire that their individual names should thus 
be hid under the cloak of an official title. Some of them have 
been manly enough to tell me that as far as they are concerned 
they have no objection whatever to the publication of their 
names ; and others have told me that they consider it an insult 
to suggest that they wish to hide their names, which may, or may 
not, indicate that they would not object to their names being 
published. But whether any of them object or not, I venture 
to invite you to say why the officials of the Home Office 
responsible to yourself, should, in a public document purporting 
to inform us who sign these dreadful certificates, actually with- 
hold their names. 

On page 27 there is a note which runs thus : 


Sir Victor Horsley could also perform experiments at such places as might 
be necessary for the purpose of his experiments. 
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You have, therefore, authorised this vivisector to perform his 
experiments anywhere he likes, and have thereby placed him 
beyond the possibility of legal inspection, for in clause 10 of the 
Act the inspectors’ right to inspect at all is limited to registered 
places. May I ask whether you have not in this case deprived 
the animals vivisected by Sir V. Horsley ot every safeguard pro- 
vided by the Act, and whether by so doing you have not shown 
yourself unmindful of the sacred interests of those pitiful 
creatures committed to your charge by the law, who are the 
living victims of experiment ? 

Whatever be your answer to these questions, I take leave to 
enter my solemn protest in the name.of many thousands of 
thoughtful and humane people against this safeguarding of a 
vivisector from all inspection. The law constitutes you the 
protector of vivisected animals, and you have made yourself the 
guardian of the vivisector ! 

Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


COLLOQUIES IN A SUBURBAN 
GARDEN 


“| HAVE long ceased,” he said, “ to labour to convince, but I 
still endeavour to persuade. The latter is sometimes attain- 
able, the former nearly always impossible, more especially when 
those you would convert are manifestly in the wrong.” 

The speaker was a man somewhat past middle life, whom 
even those who had not seen him believed to be interesting, 
though he had never done anything publicly to interest ; but 
solely because all who had been entertained by him, and they 
were pretty numerous, declared him to be such. Poets allow 
he is a poet, though no published volume of verse has ever 
borne his name. Erudite historians affirm him to be thoroughly 
well qualified to occupy an Academic chair dealing with dead 
kings, soldiers and statesmen, though he does not fill one. 
Members of Parliament condescendingly acknowledge that his 
judgment on questions of political controversy, if somewhat 
eclectic and never partisan, is substantially sound; and even 
ecclesiastics of all confessions, while none can enrol him in their 
own particular camp, do not deny that he had what Renan 
called /e fibre réligieux, and possesses a reverent and pious tem- 
perament. Happily Nature has endowed him with a nimble 
sense of humour and a playful fancy, and so saved him from 
the danger of being what Disraeli, that felicitous christener 
of pedants, labelled superior persons. The result is that people 
of various pursuits and talents find their way to his suburban 
home ; and in this instance, as in certain Acts of Parliament, the 
word man must be understood to embrace woman. Accord- 
ingly he never has to go in search of society, since those who 
are socially inclined come to him. His hospitality is carefully 
withheld from the dull, the contentious, and the mundane, 
unless these leave their worldliness behind them, and bring with 
them only their smiles, their pretty frocks, or a flickering but 
kindly wit. Perhaps it is only a man of exceptional attain- 
ments and tact, and who enters into competition, neither lite- 
rary, political, nor sumptuary, with any one, covld gather round 
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him so goodly and entertaining a company ; performing a social 
task more commonly associated with the statelier and gentle- 
natured woman of the world. Yet there is nothing feminine 
about him, His means are modest, and his house and garden, 
only twelve miles from that London umbilicum, Hyde Park 
Corner, though they are beautiful and even merit the designa- 
tion of charming, are of moderate dimensions. But their position 
and surroundings are such that they seem to command a seclu- 
sion not always obtained by much larger abodes and more 
extensive grounds. Some of his habitual guests are only 
agreeable listeners, who with the sole help of sympathetic 
smiles, approving nods, and intent ears, appear to be sharing in 
the conversation without doing so. Of these last 1 am one, and 
contribute nothing more to what, were I as indifferent to the 
true meaning of words and just use of language as some editors 
of to-day, I suppose I should call asymposium. Were I to do 
so I should promptly be reproved by our host, who pays me the 
compliment of accepting me as a sufficiently discreet chronicler 
of his afternoon gatherings, which sometimes recall to me the 
grove of the Academe, the Roman haunt of Tasso and Saint 
Philip Neri above transtibertine Sant’ Onofrio, or the Florentine 
Gardens of the Medici. 

The conversations are of impartially universal range, some- 
times concerning remote but enduring because insoluble ques- 
tions, and sometimes arising out of the immediate hour ; ethics, 
zsthetics, philosophies, policies, politics, economics, literature, 
art, horticulture, in a word things in general, The topic upper- 
most when I arrived this afternoon was the patriotic one of 
Military Training and Rifle Clubs for the purpose of Home 
Defence. 

The above words let fall by our host were evoked by a tor- 
tential outburst from one of the most frequent of his guests, 
known among us as the Universal Denouncer, but whose 
philippics are more than tolerated, partly because he is one of 
our host’s oldest friends, and, for the rest, because there is a 
certain underlying truth in what he says that seems to command 
attention even from an audience more disposed to deliberate 
than to arraign, 

“Our friend,” went on the host, “ has expatiated in glowing 
language on the incapacity of everybody occupied with the task 
of providing us with an army, and perhaps no one would wish 
to assume the burden of defending altogether what he has so 
eloquently condemned. But ought we not to remember that 
the problem is more difficult than the machinery provided for 
its solution is appropriate? We belong to an ancient and 
complex State, that was born not made, and which, though 
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prosaic enough in many respects, exhibits every now and again 
some incalculable surprises. The Cabinet, the House of Com- 
mons, the House-of Lords, the War Office, the Imperial Defence 
Committee, the Secretary of State for War, the Commander- 
in-Chief, or now what is supposed to be his equivalent, the 
Treasury, the Press, and that newly-arrived personage the Man- 
in-the-street, all contribute fuel to this burning question ; nor 
can we Say of it what Cicero says of the orator, Clarescit urendo, 
it brightens as it burns. On the contrary, it seems to get more 
densely enveloped in smoke ; and I am sure we should all like 
to hear what our other friend, the General Adviser, has to say 
concerning the difficulties I have but vaguely indicated.” 

‘‘ Indicated with sufficient precision,” said the guest thus 
appealed to, ‘‘ to render it needless for any one to do more than 
amplify what you have expressed. If one takes in succession 
the various parts of the machinery just enumerated of our un- 
written Constitution in the order in which our host named them, 
what do we find? It was said long ago that a council of war 
rarely fights, and never fights successfully, and a council of 
peace, which may serve, perhaps, in ordinary times, as a fairly 
accurate description of a British Cabinet, rarely decides any- 
thing save inthe spirit of compromise ; anda satisfactory army 
can never spring from a compromise. The House of Commons 
is inevitably a house divided against itself, and a house divided 
against itself cannot properly exert all its latent capacity. The 
House of Lords, being largely of one opinion on matters of 
State,.could so act if the jealousy of the House of Commons 
would allow it to act at all, which it will not. The War Office, 
subservient, and, if you like, necessarily subservient, to the 
Cabinet, the House of Commons, the Treasury, and the 
Press, is the scapegoat of the mistakes of all of these; and I 
well remember saying to a most distinguished soldier, who 
aspired, and most naturally aspired, to be Commander-in-Chief, 
‘Very well, have your wish, and at the end of three or four 
years the reputation you have so splendidly earned in the field 
will emerge considerably obscured by a sojourn in the gloomy 
passages of a contentious counting-house, wherein you will be 
little more than the head clerk. You will have little or no 
power, but, if anything goes wrong, you will be charged, in 
popular judgment, with fu!l responsibility for it. But will you 
allow my neighbour here, the Eminent Politician, to take up 
the parable, since I feel 1 have had quite a sufficient share in 
the treatment of this pressing matter ?” 

“| wish you were a member of the House of Commons,” 
said the guest thus appealed to, “ that National Assembly whose 
motto seems to be ‘ Divide! divide!’ though not ‘ Divide and 
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govern!’ and wherein few members appear to know when they 
have said enough, and most are destitute of the instinct which 
makes a man feel he must not monopolise the attention of 
his audience. Moreover, you have all but exhausted the 
topic. Yet perhaps there is this much more to be said, 
that while the Treasury which our host named has to spare 
the taxpayer within reason, the Press is unsparing of its 
costly advice in matters military. Besides, it is only just to 
point out that if the House of Commons is a house divided 
against itself, what are we to say of the Press? It is a Babel 
of jarring partisan pens, half the newspapers being bent 
on demonstrating that the Secretary of State for War, whether 
sober of speech or intoxicated with his own verbosity, is utterly 
incapable, and that the Government of which he is a member 
is more anxious to retain what is humorously called Power 
than to exercise it for the good of the nation. Finally there 
is that hard-worked but, according to the one side of the 
House of Commons and half the Press, that effete personage, 
the Prime Minister, whoever he may happen to be. No 
physical and intellectual Hercules could adequately perform 
the tasks assigned to him. He has to manipulate sixteen 
or seventeen colleagues, some of whom are probably self- 
confident and self-asserting, while most of them have the 
customary dose of what is familiarly called cantankerousness, 
He has to lead or follow, whichever way you prefer to put it, 
the House of Commons, to be in touch with all the various 
Departments of the State, and to supervise in an especial 
manner much of the business of the Treasury. He must be 
in his place in the House at a certain hour to answer questions, 
and he has, moreover, to share in debates, most of which are 
of a merely polemical and party character. He now occupies 
himself in a special manner with the Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee, a novel addition to Cabinet Councils. Not content 
with imposing on him these excessive burdens, Societies, learned, 
benevolent,or commemorating, expect him to attend their gather- 
ings, and to be at these the most prominent speaker ; with the 
result that either from good nature or vanity he discourses at 
them—with insufficient knowledge and training. The poor 
pursued man must take holiday sometimes, indulge in country- 
house visits, and the games and sports that happen to be the 
mania of the hour. If he can afford to keep a racing stable 
and contrive to win the Derby, he adds much to his popularity, 
and gains for his followers many votes. But this taxes his 
time still further. Is it conceivable that a human being thus 
overburdened can solve the triple-headed military question of 
the Regular Army, the Militia, and the Volunteers? Accord- 
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ingly he talks the usual conventional and soporific stuff 
concerning them, save when he ventures on some start- 
ling opinion which amazes experts, and _ consoles the 
afflicted. 

‘Gentlemen all,” burst in the Universal Denouncer, ‘I am 
well aware that I am regarded in this fastidious and philan- 
thropic retreat as the lineal descendant of the historic person- 
age who, in the siege by Titus, was heard perpetually exclaiming, 
‘Woe, woe, woe to Jerusalem!’ Yet may I venture’to ask if 
anything I have ever said concerning our constitutional 
machinery for the manufacture of an Army, though I may 
have said it in language more like the vehement Parliamentary 
language of to-day, differs in any particular from the succession 
of searching inquiries to which we have just listened? We 
cannot all roar like turtle-doves; and, if spontaneous invective 
be an ornament of debate, I shall probably yet again some 
time ask permission of our indulgent host, and yours, to 
employ the same summary method of argument which you 
have so frequently tolerated. But is there to be no practical 
conclusion to what has been urged? Are inconclusive analysis 
and unhopeful lamentations to be the last word on the most 
momentous of subjects, and must we live perilously self- 
satished, under the melancholy conviction that we are without 
an Army for either foreign service or domestic defence, and 
shall always be without one?” 

“] trust not,” said our Host. ‘A solemn and conscientious 
warning has been addressed to the nation by Lord Roberts and 
Lord Goschen, each of them equally competent in his sphere, 
each equally patriotic and equally unassailable in character ; 
and, while the former has told us we are unprepared for war 
on land that may be forced on us at any moment, the latter, 
a recent Lord of the Admiralty, has made the timely disclosure 
that, when asked in his official capacity to pive his colleagues 
a guarantee that the Navy could render invasion of these 
Islands impossible, he absolutely refused to give it. That being 
so, and after all that has been pointed out this afternoon, it 
must be obvious to every one that the effective impulse for 
overcoming the difficulty, together with the initial organisa- 
tion for creating an adequate military force, must proceed 
from the nation itself. I do not know that I am prone to 
recommend extreme courses any more than to employ violent 
language. But let us see if on this occasion we cannot com- 
bine the fortiter in re with the suaviter in modo. Lord Roberts, 
now out of office, and therefore free to make use of his 
experience, unfettered, for the good of his country, should be 
able, with the co-operation of a few military experts, equally 
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free and independent, to arrive with tolerable celerity at a con- 
clusion as to what is imperatively necessary for the attainment 
of the end he and we so much desire. The next step, 
it seems to me, would be to organise a commanding 
body of public opinion in its favour, and to enrol members 
in what might surely be called the Patriotic Party ; there 
being but one condition of membership. For any one to 
say he will vote for no Government that will not declare 
for or against Compulsory Vaccination, for or against Local 
Option, for instance, argues a narrow understanding and a 
petulant temper. But the Security of the Realm and the 
Safety of the Empire are another and more momentous matter, 
and I for one should not hesitate to pledge myself to vote 
against any Party and any Government that did not proceed 
without delay to introduce a measure embodying the conclu- 
sions accepted by the powerful organisation which I have 
indicated. Forgive me if I have not described my ideas more 
briefly. But I desired to be clear and definite.” 

“« May I,” said the General Adviser, “add only this, yet once 
more ? An organisation and a society such as have been fore- 
shadowed would have my warmest sympathy, and I should 
hope to be admitted a member of it. But one of its peremp- 
tory rules and conditions should be that, in future, no one of 
the male sex who, on attaining his twenty-first year, does not 
satisfy the military authorities appointed ad hoc of his capacity 
to serve sufficiently as a member of the Home Defence Force 
shall be admitted to the franchise whether Parliamentary or 
Municipal ; nor shall the disqualification be removed until he 
meets the postulated conditions, If this be combined with the 
extension of the Cadet Corps, military training in elementary 
and secondary schools, and rifle practice at short ranges, as 
recommended by Lord Roberts, we shall soon be able to speak 
with the enemy at our gate, who, seeing we are as determined 
to defend the Realm and the Empire as thoroughly on land as 
on sea, will desist once for all from vain dreams of aggression. 
But the nation itself must, by direct electoral threats, thus 
compel Cabinets, the House of Commons, and the War Office 
to carry out the behests of the Patriotic Party.” 

There was a general murmur of assent, which soon became 
articulate ; and we desisted from the consideration of a subject 
respecting which it seemed enough had been said and agree- 
ment had been reached. 

‘‘And are we,” said our Captivating Lady, who is as a rule 
captivating rather by attentive reticence or gentle speech in 
answer to a direct appeal, “are we to have no share in this 
truly Imperial idea? I think I shall be expressing the feeling 
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of very many women if I say that we should feel aggrieved were 
we omitted from its service altogether.” 

“ Military music,” said the young poet known to us as the 
Incorrigible Trifler, who uniformly refuses to wear his romantic 
heart on the prosaic sleeve of modern habit, “ will be required 
in order to infuse the due amount of sanguinary ardour into 
our patriotic breasts ; and our emotional impulses will acquire 
additional vigour from the regular attendance of lovely and 
daintily attired vévandiéres, who would more than supply the 
place and discharge the functions of the posthumous houris 
promised by the Founder of a Masculine Religion to those 
who die fighting under the banner of Mahomet for the 
supremacy of Allah,” 

‘““A most alluring picture,” said our Host with one of his 
indulgent smiles, “ but I scarcely think the gracious interlocutor 
who preceded you in debate quite contemplated the patriotic 
réle you have assigned to her.” 

“‘ Scarcely,” she said without any tinge of austerity, “though 
I do not suppose that in these days of enlarged freedom, both 
domestic and forensic, suitable candidates would be found 
wanting for the poetic purpose so gallantly suggested. But 
most of us would probably aspire to the less ornamental ser- 
vice of nurse and lay sister-of-charity. But might we not be 
useful, likewise, in introducing a somewhat less luxurious mode 
of living than at present prevails, and so minister to the foster- 
ing of male intrepidity and discipline even more effectually 
than sonorous trumpets blowing martial sounds, or bus- 
kined wivandiéres ? Were I to plead for a simple life as the 
fosterer of patriotism and manly virtue, 1 am sure 1 should 
have with me the last speaker. In their works, at least, poets 
have always recommended the simple life.” 

‘“« By reason, doubtless,” replied the Incorrigible Trifler, “ of 
their own simplicity, and in part also of the humble resources 
conceded to minstrels whether wandering or stationary. But I 
have not observed that as yet they have produced much effect, 
more especially on those who, I am told, are their chief readers, 
at least when the chivalrous bard lays his expensive volume at 
their dainty feet, the sole privilege yet remaining to the Trou- 
badour of the modern Provence.” 

“There is much truth in your covert reproaches. The 
vestal or matron missionaries of the Simple Life have themselves 
to be converted. But, aided and abetted by verse purged of 
decadent pessimism and aesthetic self-consciousness, they may 
become worthy evangelists of a noble creed.” 

“To how few courses would you propose to reduce the 
meals of the male ogre ? ” some one inquired. 
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“ To three on ordinary, to four on extraordinary occasions,” 
was the reply. 

‘“‘ Then,” broke in the Universal Denouncer, “ your influence 
would vanish on the very threshold of your contemplated 
reform. Manis both a voracious and a convivial animal, and I 
am far from being satisfied that genuine reform or true progress 
would be furthered by eradicating those two primitive instincts. 
The great Bismarck once observed that a nation which begins 
to surrender and ceases to seize territory is a moribund nation. 
I must ask to be tolerated in this refined company if I suggest 
that men who cease to drink and begin to diet, are demoralised 
and decadent. The vital spirit of man is flickering in them, 
and will shortly go out. I see them on all sides eschewing 
port, taking to a vegetable diet, and drenching themselves with 
Carlsbad salts, or some similar cure for the ills of the hypo- 
chondriacal. The spectacle is ignominious, and it needs no 
Cassandra to predict what will happen to such a race as that. 
I would far rather see half of them every night under the table, 
and the rest staggering into the drawing room like our rollicking 
great-grandsires to ogle the girls, who welcomed the perform- 
ance with titters of indulgent amusement. Such were the 
men who conquered India, drove powerful and gallant rivals 
out of Canada, and overran the world with the adventurous 
scions of their fox-hunting loins. Their dyspeptic descendants 
sign Majuba Conventions, pay the defeated Boers a colossal 
indemnity for disloyalty and insurrection, and figure as 
Presidents and Patrons of Philanthropic Societies for taking to 
the seaside the dissolute sloven and the indolent drunkard.” 

A murmur of generous applause followed on the conclusion 
of this lively denunciation, which every one withal had enjoyed ; 
no one I suspect more than our host, who, when there had 
supervened a decorous interchange of discriminating comment 
more in harmony with the society of the Suburban Garden, said 
with a philosophic smile: “Orators are always most effective 
when they thunder, and we are indebted to our friend for his 
good-humoured philippic. But it diverted us from a topic which 
I thought promised to be both entertaining and instructive, viz., 
the inquiry whether men or women are more responsible for the 
disappearance of the Simple Life and the self-evident increase 
of sumptuary luxury.” 

“The Woman,” said the Sybaritic Bachelor, “did give me 
and I did eat : and, though herself a model of abstemiousness 
and prudence in every direction, she continues to provide long 
and lovely banquets for Sallust and his friends, even when 
they may have arrived at that stage of masculine deteri- 
oration described by our Universal Denouncer, and eat but 
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sparingly, no matter how largely or lavishly she caters for 
them.” 

“Yes,” said the personage last mentioned with unchivalrous 
frankness, “ because love of display and love of power, or the 
manifestation of it, are still her dominant passions, She 
dresses her table, as she dresses herself, not only in order to 
shine, but to outshine. Far be it from me to reproach her 
for an ambition which is as pardonable as it is natural. The 
Simple Life affords no scope for the exercise of her talents, no 
field for the exhibition of her genius.” 

“On behalf of myself and my now more or less liberated 
sisters,” said the Emancipated Maiden, who is one of the most 
welcome and most willingly listened to of our suburban circle, 
“] thank you for your just eulogy. It is well that at last it should 
be recognised that we have both genius and talent, and are 
sometimes animated by laudable ambition. You can please 
yourselves as to whether we shine in our own sphere, 
or, denied the use of that arena, invade yours. I proudly 
allow that we are irrepressible because pertinacious, and 
not subject to those fits of discouragement which so often 
paralyse the stronger sex. Our rivalry is with other women, 
as yours is with other men, We neither dress nor provide 
dinners with a single-minded desire to delight or conquer men, 
We ornament ourselves, our tables, our boudoirs, our everything, 
at other women, just as you make speeches, run horses, and 
build yachts in competition with other men. We are more 
like each other than is generally supposed. The Simple Life 
would relegate us once again to obscurity, to jam-making, and 
counting the household linen, and therefore we shall take care 
that the bad old simple times are not recalled.” 

“No confession of guilt or responsibility,” observed our Host, 
“could be more candid or more graceful. It only demonstrates 
once more that the real promoter of Progress and Refinement is 
Woman—woman, when she is a happy mixture of Martha and 
Mary. Men are stolid and stationary conservatives. Women 
are progressive opportunists. It was a woman who invented 
clothes, in a roundabout sort of way; and it is women who, 
by their love of locomotion and speed, vindicate the flighty 
aggressions of the motor-car. Let us gallantly believe that they 
are the source and origin of all good.” 

The mention of the motor-car gave the Universal Denouncer 
an opportunity of which he promptly availed himself. 

“It was a woman, at‘any rate,” he said, “ who, in my hear- 
ing, christened the motor-car the stormy petrol of the road. I 
regret that 1 am too indignant to be witty concerning these 
destroyers of safety and amenity on our high roads, and of 
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quietude in our lanes. Nothing could demonstrate more con- 
Clusively than their presence there the absolute subjection of 
society and the nation to the possessors of wealth. When our 
highways were made, motor-cars did not exist, and neither in 
breadth nor purpose were they made to be annexed, torn up, 
or traversed, by obstreperous machines leaving behind them a 
long trail of dust and stench. But the millionaire, and his 
imitators at a humble distance, are our masters ; and, while 
timid and fastidious wayfarers are driven off the roads, they are 
more heavily taxed than ever to repair the ravages wrought by 
these masked marauders. These new highwaymen threaten our 
lives and relieve us of our purses ; and among them figure our 
wealthiest legislators, our most pious bank directors, our Prime 
Ministers, and other great Statesmen of the age. O Incorrigible 
Trifler! Piay the part to some purpose, invoke the Satiric 
Muse, and act up to the spirit of some lines which I suspect 
you yourself once wrote : 

No youth can wield the lash. Then bare your back. 

Methinks I have the castigator’s knack, 

And little doubt I, Plutocrat, but you, 

After the first few strokes, will think so too. 

““ Whether I did or did not write these lines, the person who 
penned them added, if my memory serves me rightly, four 
others a little less presumptuous : 

Who think by writing to convert the bad, 

Make wise the foolish, must be vain or mad. 
From Horace downward objurgating rhymes 
Have but amused and mended not the times. 

“Quite so,” said the Winsome Lady, moving from her 
wicker chair, which led the rest of the company to do the 
same ; and her farewell was, as usual, the signal for every one’s 
departure. 

“ Once again,” said the Host, “I have to thank you all for 
your most welcome society. I dare say that by our colloquy 
we shall have mended neither ourselves nor what our poetic 
trifler would call our absent enemies. But I, at least, have 
been much entertained by listening to the attempted 
solution of questions which would seem to be permanently 
insoluble.” 

A SILENT CHRONICLER. 


THE REVENUE ASPECTS OF 
FISCAL REFORM 


IN the early “ fifties” of last century, Mr. Gladstone, in intro- 
ducing one of his series of Budgets which reduced our tariff 
to a minimum, told the House of Commons that it was impos- 
sible to predict that a continuance of exemption would be 
accorded to the articles he had freed. This was fifty years ago, 
when our national expenditure was seventy millions. If the 
great tariff reducer could have foreseen that, in half a century, 
our expenditure would have doubled, he would probably have 
described as an absolute certainty what he then referred to as 
a remote possibility. 

So far we have not discontinued the exemption. By increased 
wealth and consuming power which science has given us, by 
converting our Post Office into a Revenue Department, by 
stamps, death-duties, and high income tax, we have averted any 
re-extension of our tariff; but, with a population which has 
only risen fifty per cent. and is showing signs of stagnation, 
with an estimated national revenue which has risen only sixty- 
five per cent., and a national debt nearly raised again to what 
it then was, it is a matter for grave consideration that our 
national expenditure should have doubled. 

In such a situation a nation must do one of three things 
—(a) teduce expenditure, (4) expand the existing sources of 
revenue, (c) find new sources. 

Let us consider each head; (a) reduction of expenditure. 
Apart from loans to local authorities—grants to Ireland for land 
purchase—and aid to agricultural rating, on all of which both 
parties have now come to be agreed, our expenditure in the 
last ten years has grown almost wholly in education and Imperial 
defence. Our education vote has risen from eight to sixteen 
millions ; our Navy from twenty to thirty-three miilions, or 
sixty per cent.; our Army from eighteen to thirty-six millions. 
Can we reduce these? 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman the official leader of the 
VOL, XLVI 10 
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Opposition, has promised his hearers, at various meetings, con- 
siderable reductions; and Sir Henry Fowler, an indicated 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has said that we must reduce 
expenditure “at any risk.” Dare they reduce any of ¢hese? If 
we are to give food as well as teaching to poor children, and if 
the revolt, which we see around us, of the ratepayer is to drive 
out still further the non-provided schools, the education vote is 
more likely to be doubled again than to be diminished ; and 
even Sir Henry Fowler would scarcely be bold enough to include 
a curtailment of education as “a risk” within his Treasury pro- 
posals. That our Army is an enormous charge on us no one 
will deny. The German Emperor said of it: “It is a pretty 
toy, costing more than I pay for the real thing” ; and this is 
true. But until we learn, as our greatest General has recently 
told us we must do if we are to retain our position, that national 
defence, in some form or another, is the duty of every citizen, we 
may go on blaming Minister after Minister, and shall never have 
anything but a defective and expensive toy, The Prime Minister 
comforis us with an assurance that we can meet our defensive 
requirements without “a fundamental change in our military 
system,” but his view is challenged in the highest quarters, and 
he did not indicate any reduction of expenditure, for he pointed 
out that our vulnerable spot—the North-west frontier of India 
—was a matter demanding constant watchfulness. 

The press-gangs of the Peninsular War burnt,no doubt, deeply 
into the minds of Englishmen ; but I doubt if anything has con- 
tributed so much to emasculate their inclination for the patriotic 
defence of their great inheritance as the cosmopolitan theories 
of the Cobdenite school. The sordid cry of food and cheap- 
ness has largely obliterated our old-fashioned patriotism ; and 
where a Japanese would ridicule any idea of comparing a 
big or small loaf, or ease with drill, if his Emperor and 
country claimed him, an Englishman thrusts his hands into his 
pockets, shakes his head, and thinks only of his bread. No 
citizen of any country is so slowly patriotic as the present 
British elector; but we cannot force these obligations upon 
him; we must wait until public opinion brings them to his 
mind, and, until then, our Army cannot, strive as we may, be 
anything but a very defective and ever-increasingly expensive 
“toy.” 

Then, as to our Navy—at first one is disposed to say that 
here, at least, we are unanimous—fcr our very life’s sake, our 
Navy must be kept up at all cost, or risk. But is there confi- 
dence in this? We already have, in the air, the old Liberal 
parrot-cry of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, and it was Sir 
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Henry Campbell-Bannerman who said, when our Navy, in the 
early nineties of last century, was raised from most perilous 
impotence, that it was a game of “ Follow my leader,” leading 
to “ Beggar my neighbour.” Assuming, however, unanimity as 
to our command of the sea, how dowe stand? Forty-two 
millions of people, no longer increasing by leaps and bounds, 
against two hundred millions steadily increasing in Europe, and 
eighty millions with the full growth of youth, across the 
Atlantic, all unhampered by theoretic restrictions as to scien- 
tific taxation. 

It is the creation of the German Navy which has raised our 
Naval Estimates sixty per cent. By the year 1920 Germany 
will have, even according to her present programme, thirty- 
eight battleships, sixty cruisers, large and small—and a 
hundred destroyers and torpedo-boats. This is _ very 
burdensome on us, and appears to us, moreover, wholly un- 
necessary for the position of Germany in the world ; but we can 
make no cause of quarrel out of it; we can only decide to do 
what Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman derides as “follow my 
leader.” No doubt the restless, talented, and versatile ruler of 
Germany describes his Navy as purely pacific. “Every new 
German battleship is a pledge of peace,” he says; “and the 
German Empire is not of this world.” At the same time, he 
tells his people that they are “the sa/¢ of the earth ”—which is 
appropriate to a sea-power—and it may be questioned, in view 
of recent Mediterranean and Baltic yachting trips, whether 
hidden away in the recesses of the Imperial brain there are not 
thoughts of a more substantial dominion. 

At any rate, whatever his Majesty’s intentions as to power 
in this world may be, and whatever the declarations of his 
Chancery, there is not very much doubt as to the views of his 
people. The Navy League in Germany, though temporarily 
held in check by the “ Centre” in the Reichstag, is by no means 
the small body of enthusiasts which the League here is some- 
times deemed to be. It is a semi-official institution, presided 
over by Prince Henry of Prussia, which numbers nearly a million 
members, sanctified by Imperial -messages, and consisting of 
every shade of politics, even including social Democrats ; and 
this League advocates a programme much in excess of the vast 
Government scheme already legalised. We wonder what this 
League is contemplating, and we find an answer in a recent 
article by the prominent leader of German thought, Professor 
Hans Delbriick, in which he frankly admits that, as Germany 
has adopted a *“ Weltpolitik,” and the British Wo1ld-Empire 
may clash with it, the German Navy is designed to keep us in 
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order. “The British,” he said, “expected that the natural 
course of affairs would continue to render the world British.” 
Whether this is to our credit or discredit is perhaps not quite 
clear ; but, in either case, it is more than we deserve—and if 
we ever had any such idea, it is Europe that implanted it when 
first, by the Continental system of Napoleon, and, secondly, by 
its corollary, the Continental Tariffs, we were driven to trans- 
Oceanic markets. Now, however, everything is to be changed ; 
whether our world-power is creditable or discreditable, our path 
is to be crossed. ‘The foundation of the German Empire,” 
says the Professor, ‘has changed the whole aspect of affairs ; 
the rise of a German sea-power has changed the fundamental 
conditions of British existence. With our annual increase of 
nearly a million souls, with our armaments on land and at sea, 
we are the great future rivals of the British.” This scarcely 
depicts an empire not of this world, nor battleships which are 
“ pledges of peace”; but it is well that we know it, for it should 
convince even the most ardent retrencher that in any way to 
imperil the supremacy of our naval power would be an act of 
national madness. The recent annihilation of the Russian Navy 
has led to some talk of diplomatic action for checking ruinous 
competition ; but the diplomacy which could stop the German 
dream must be heaven-inspired indeed ; and no humiliation will 
prevent Russia from rapidly building again with money borrowed 
from the countries who build for her. 

We come then to this conclusion, that instead of any reduc- 
tion of our national expenditure, the demands on the Exchequer 
are likely to increase ; and we are brought to our second con- 
sideration (4) : Can the existing sources of revenue be expanded ? 

Although our Revenue Departments are divided into Customs 
and Inland Revenue, the more artistic division of cur Revenue 
would be into “ direct ” and “indirect” taxation, and I propose 
to adopt that division. Our direct taxation consists of Land 
tax and House duty—stamps—Death-duties—Income tax, and 
Licences, 

Land Tax and House Duty, for certain historical and other 
reasons, cannot be manipulated, and amount together to only 
two and a half millions. Stamps are capable of readjustment, 
but not of increase, They produce about eight millions, and 
could not be relied on for more without interference with com- 
mercial transactions exciting the strongest opposition. Some 
evidence of this was afforded on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
abortive attempt to establish a graduated cheque stamp, when 
exemptions were to be secured by bringing smaller cheques 
periodically to the Post Office to get back the surcharge on 
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them. The attempt was laughed out, and was a note of warning 
against efforts to weight the daily coach in which our com- 
mercial life is carried. The Death Duties, which realise fourteen 
millions, hit with tremendous force, and penetrating invasion, 
the recipients of moderate successions—especially where they 
apply to settlements made previously, and with calculations 
based on no such impost. They may even make a wife pay 
for succeeding to her own property, where the first life interest, 
as sometimes happens, has been given to the husband. On 
really large successions the percentage of duty might, with 
seeming justice, be considerably increased ; but to the majority, 
who receive only moderate accessions, relief rather than the 
contrary is due, 

The /ncome Tax, when first introduced by Mr. Pitt, was dis- 
tinctly and markedly a war duty, and was intended to be our 
war reserve. It was imposed in 1798, and removed in 1801 
on the peace of Amiens. It was imposed again when war was 
renewed in 1803, and taken off after Waterloo ; so that there 
can be no doubt as to the view taken of it by its originator. 
In 1842 Sir Robert Peel re-imposed it in a time of peace, and 
it became a settled source of national revenue ; but all Govern- 
ments and Oppositions have agreed since that it ought not in 
peace to exceed Sir Robert Peei’s sevenpence in the pound. The 
present tax of one shilling, producing thirty millions, is an 
abnormal tax in peace which could not, with any safe states- 
manship, be increased, and should be reduced. 

Licences are those contributions to the Revenue which we are 
reminded of by certain blue papers on our breakfast tables 
early in January every year. They produce (men-servants, 
carriages, dogs, hair-powder, armorial bearings, &c.) only one 
anda half millions a year ; but they are the sources of revenue 
which mostly catch the imagination of amateur Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, who send in to the Treasury suggestions to 
tax cats, kodaks, bicycles, pianos, and those mixtures of a bicycle 
and a piano cajled pianolas, and similar subservients to the 
comfort and pleasure of mankind. Such suggestions, while 
they do credit to the patriotism of the suggesters, indicate a 
want of real conception of what taxation of the country 
means. No doubt every little helps ; but, compared to our 
vast needs, these little helps are not worth the irritation and 
expense of collection which they would involve. In 1888 
Lord Goschen essayed to add to the list by a very reasonable 
tax on lumbering vehicles which wear the roads, and he called 
it the “Van and Wheel Tax”; but it was driven out, largely 
by the travelling hucksters, who came to the front with an 
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undreamt-of force in organisation and numbers, They had never 
paid house duty, and objected to begin it! Land tax they 
would not object to, as they habitually occupy the land of 
other people ! 

We cannot} look, therefore, to “direct” taxation to afford 
any help to a Chancellor of the Exchequer. Can he find it in 
“indirect ” taxation? We may put aside as insignificant the 
minor things—commonly called “the plum-pudding tax,” 
the duty on dried fruits, chicory (which is only taxed in order 
to safeguard the coffee yield), and such an item as playing 
cards, unless perchance some virtuous Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might think that by piling on the tax here he might 
check the gambling, honest and dishonest, satirised by our 
dramatists and artists. The really telling items of indirect tax- 
ation are : (a) alcohol, including wine, spirits and beer ; (4) to- 
bacco, including cigars and cigarettes ; (c) the breakfast-table 
tax—tea, coffee, and cocoa ; and (d)sugar. There are various 
other heads in our tariff, but they are only taxed in respect of 
the alcohol they contain, 

The Wine duty is 1s. 3d. a proof gallon on the lighter wines, 
and 3s. a proof gallon on those more fortified. This 
duty, especially in the case of the stronger wines, is already a 
diminishing revenue, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in one of 
his Budget speeches, said that an increased duty would only 
mean that more people would drink British concoctions than 
at present believed they did! This duty, in fact, exactly 
verifies Adam Smith’s dictum that “‘ When there is a diminution 
of revenue from a tax, consequent on diminution of Consump- 
tion, there can be but one remedy, the lowering of the tax.” 
Nothing more can be got out of wine. The tax on Sfirits 
is r1s.a gallon on British, and 11s. 4d. a gallon on imported 
spirits, the 4d. being a compensation fur home Excise restric- 
tions. This is a tax of 50 per cent. on the average duty-paid 
value ; and for an article which, however disastrous its abuse, 
is of general, and in the sister kingdoms of almost universal con- 
sumption, and, in some cases of vital necessity, it is as high a tax 
as could possibly be justified. Dean Swift said that, in Customs 
matters, two and two did not necessarily make four; they 
sometimes made one; and this would be the case with en- 
hanced spirit duty ; and certainly to pay for Imperial Defence 
by a burden on the houses, which ought not to be shebeens, in 
Ireland, would be a Hibernian grievance more substantial than 
most such grievances. The tax on Beer is, in round figures, 26 
per cent. of the average duty-paid value, and it is a more than 
usually real Irish grievance that this is less than the spirit duty ; 
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but, although the Irishman is credited with saying “ Put in the 
sugar and the spirit, and every drop of water added only 
spoils,” yet, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, beer in barrel 
is alcohol diluted for drink. Whisky in bottle is supposed to 
have water added to it for consumption. At any rate, recent 
attempts at increased revenue by taxation of beer have only 
led to increased dilution, which, while it may aid the wave of 
temperance said to be passing over the country, will not aid 
the revenue from alcohol. As Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said, 
in his Budget speech of 1902, “ We can get no more revenue 
from our old favourites, wine, spirits and beer.” 

On Todacco there are various duties, depending on the labour 
expended, and based on a duty on the leaf of 3s. a pound, 
which is 500 per cent. on the average duty-paid value. This 
is an amazing tax, but tobacco has to bear the burden of the 
duty having been imposed when smoking, far from a necessity 
of life, was regarded almost as an impious act, Now we have 
smoked ourselves into surpluses or balances so often that we 
regard the tobacco duty as a salutary and pious revenue of 
fourteen millions. But there is an end of all things, as Sydney 
Smith said : “ Even of Wimpole Street,” and the tax could go 
no further with any hope of revenue addition. 

The duty on Zea is 75 per cent. of its average duty-paid 
value, and could not be permanently higher, either with justice 
to home consumers or to our fellow subjects in India and 
Ceylon. The duty on Coffee is already a diminishing revenue ; 
it has been displaced by afternoon tea, and never was the drink 
of the people. Cocoa is a guantité négligeable in revenue. The 
duty on Sugar, recently imposed, could, as to its collection, be 
easily raised, and was formerly higher. But it is now the 
adjunct of so many other industries that it cannot be dealt with 
lightheartedly ; and, in taxing it at all, we are perilously 
near taxing a substantial raw material, a policy which all parties 
condemn. 

There is only one other indirect tax, namely, the export 
duty on Coa/—the only export tax we now have. It has fallen, 
as is the habit of duties, partly on the producer and partly on 
the buyer and consumer; but my experience, which was 
not a trifling one of that tax, is that the present duty of Is.a 
ton is all the trade could bear, with sustained export and con- 
sequential sustained revenue, except as to the Welsh smokeless 
coal, which has an exceptional market ; but an increase on that 
priceless national asset, if it reached seven figures at all, could 
not safely be squeezed up to more than one million. 

We come then to the conclusion that while we can look 
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forward to only increased expenditure, our resources under 
our present fiscal policy are, practically, at an end. 

What then are we to do? Obviously to change our fiscal 
policy and find new sources of revenue, Whatare they to be? 
We can only consider this properly by inquiring, first, what 
they are zot to be. Not even the burning words of President 
McKinley who said: “ We want no return to cheap times 
which would mean a l:velling down through every channel of 
our habit of living, our wages cut down fifty per cent., and our 
comfortable homes exchanged for hovels,” would make us, in 
our special position, revert to high Protectionist duties, as dis- 
tinguished from a toll or covering duty, to put our own pro- 
ducers, with all their heavy burdens of protected wages and 
Parliamentary requirements, on a level with foreign com- 
petition, But there are one or two “idola” (as Lord Bacon 
would have called them) which Free Traders have erected, and 
from which we must part company. Free Trade, while 
starting from a grand cosmopolitan idea of universal divi- 
sion of labour, each country contributing what it can most 
beneficially and cheaply produce for common consumption, 
has, in our isolated position, come down to a very petty and 
ignominious dogma, very far from magnificent. It is this, 
which is the watchword of our insular Free Trade, that no 
import duty shall be imposed unless the whole result goes 
to the Exchequer; if one per cent. goes anywhere else, the 
tax is condemned. In other words, import taxes shall not 
be put on anything we can produce, unless a countervailing 
duty is put on the home production, for fear that the home 
producer may derive some profit. In other words, that if by 
a tax not countervailed any most minute good, not shared 
by all, should accrue to the smallest fraction of the com- 
munity, the impost cannot even be considered. That is what 
our Free Trade is—nothing more. The good of the Kingdom, 
the greatness of the Empire are ali to be immolated on the altar 
of this pestilent Baal. When we were adjusting the sugar 
duties in 1901, the greatest care was taken to exclude any 
advantage to the home refiners which the consumer of sugar in 
his tea or jam on his toast might have to pay for. To this 
silly excess have we degraded a theory which, with some 
nobility in its inception, has, in our degradation of it, become 
a laughing-stock. To deny consideration to a tax because, 
while benefiting a hundred, it may possibly benefit five 
slightly more than the remaining ninety-five is worship of dogma 
gone mad. 

Then there is another “ idolum ” ; that a tariff of a few articles 
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heavily charged is better than a more extended tariff lightly 
charged. For simplicity of collection this is, no doubt, true ; but 
official work must meet the requirements of the country, and 
zs there any other reason? Adam Smith under the head of 
“ Taxes upon consumable commodities,” says that “taxes on 
foreign articles of use and consumption, such as wine, spirits, 
tea, coffee, tobacco and piece goods, may, with advantage, 
be confined to a small list”; but, after criticising prohibditory 
duties on foreign manufacture, he adds that “‘ moderate taxes on 
all foreign manufactured goods may be beneficial.” Even the 
great Free Trade economist, therefore, does not justify slavish 
adherence to a tariff to be counted on the fingers ; but admits 
that a small duty on all foreign manufactured goods may be 
better than excessive duties on a small list raised to the very last 
turn of the screw. 

Then, lastly, we come to the question of food, which to us, 
though to no other country in the world, is, in fiscal policy, a 
most burning question ; and, herein, we must consider, first, 
food in the abstract ; and, secondly, the loaf. Now there are 
Only six things, classifying them, which are capable of indirect 
taxation—namely, raw materials, manufactured goods, part- 
manufactured goods, fcod proper, alcohol, and tobacco. No 
one suggests taxing absolutely raw material. Alcohol and 
tobacco, as already shown, are taxed up to the hilt. There 
only remain manufactured and part-manufactured goods, and 
‘00d. 

Imagine a Chancellor of the Exchequer having to meet 
another increase—which may happen in a very few years—of 
thirty millions to our national expenditure ; and imagine manu- 
factured goods taxed as the great Free Trade economist 
suggested, and part-manufactured goods also, with graduation 
in accordance with the extent of labour expended. At the 
utmost this would not produce more than ten millions. Where 
is the Minister to turn to for his balance ? Some luxuries might, 
perhaps, be heavily taxed; but the tax would probably check 
consumption and defeat its object. The Minister would have 
only one resource to turn to—namely, food. 

Approaching it from a revenue point of view, there can be 
ne more legitimate tax. It is of universal consumption; if 
moderately applied, and with care, it hits no one harshly; it 
is easily collected, and demands no offensive inquisition as to 
private means. What are the objections to it? Firstly, that 
it is so far-reaching that it would increase the cost of living, 
and therefore of production. This is not a revenue point, 
except so far as the consuming power of the country might be 
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affected. To make, however, an economic digression, it is 
impossible to argue in a logical syllogism on British Free 
Trade, because, while Cobden’s Free Trade was a chain of 
links absolutely similar, free, that is to say, throughout, in 
labour as well as in everything else, British Free Trade has 
destroyed the chain by inserting a spurious link, protected 
labour guarded by Trade Unions. Cobden, whose only 
thought was manufacture and cheap labour, dreaded this 
invader of his policy. He stigmatised Factory Acts as insanity, 
and Trade Unionism as “founded upon principles of brutal 
tyranny and monopoly, worse to live under than under a Dey 
of Algiers!” The British workman, however, threw that part 
of Free Trade to the winds, and has been too selfish to see 
that, no chain being stronger than any one of its links, Free 
Trade was doomed by Aim. He has tried to woo it where it 
fits him, and reject it where it pinches; but, though it may die 
slowly, such a policy is impossible. If labour is protected, the 
product must be protected equivalently, or the machine will 
stop. 

Then it is argued that further taxation of imported food must 
embrace articles capable of production here (which the present 
food taxes do not), and so militate against the dogma that there 
must be no increasing price which does not all go to the Ex- 
chequer. Possibly, even a slight taxation on beef, mutton, dairy 
produce and corn may do agriculture a little good; but, though 
the tax may be absolutely needed for the Exchequer, or, still 
more, for the consolidation of the Empire, it must not be 
thought of. It is contrary to our insular Free Trade. 

This sounds exaggerated, but it is absolutely the policy of 
that grotesque society, the Free Food League. Never was any 
body more miscalled; for, while it comprises names whose 
sincerity demands the utmost respect, it was founded by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who, challenged (as having been the 
greatest taxer of food of last century) to explain “Free Food,” 
wrote: “I have no objection to taxation of food, provided it is 
not of a protectionist character.” 

One would be more disposed to accept this explanation, 
unsatisfactory as it is, if the eminent explainer had not been 
himself the introducer of a tax distinctly protectionist in 
character. There was a great deal of misconception about 
the transient one shilling duty of 1902 on corn. The popular 
idea, officially encouraged, was that it was merely a revival of 
a stale requirement—a fossil dug up only as a war terminator, 
a registration duty. It was, however, nothing of the kind. It 
was no revival, It was a new tax, intended for war or peace ; 
and designed permanently to broaden the area of taxation. 
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When Sir Robert Peel left the one shilling it was for statistical 
purposes, because we had then no accurate statistics as to free 
goods; but he treated it as nothing, and said “Corn will be 
duty free.’ In 1864 Mr. Gladstone, regarding the tax as 
neither objectionable nor ephemeral, remodelled it, though 
then unneeded for statistics, at threepence a hundredweight, 
with a corresponding excess for the manufactured article, flour. 
The abolition by Lord Sherbrooke (then Mr. Lowe) in 1869 
was a fantastic waste of public money, which by now might 
have paid off thirty-six millions of our debt. Reimposed in 
1902, the tax was no more a “ registration duty ” than the tax 
on hair powder is; and, as no countervailing duty was put 
on home corn, it was a tax of a distinctly “ protectionist 
character,” intended to be permanent, to be increased if neces- 
sary, and the principle of it to be possibly extended to other 
articles of food. In principle, in fact, it stood (as proposed) 
on precisely the same plane as Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for 
Colonial preference. 

It may be urged, no doubt, that, though protectionist in 
character, the rs. duty did not, in fact, “ protect,” as it did not 
raise prices ; and this, except as to the millers, who did gain, is 
fairly true. But can any League honestly base a distinction on 
this accidental result ? and if it cam do so, why all the Free Food 
League fulminations against Mr. Chamberlain’s argument that 
a 2s, duty will be met by corresponding results? Indeed, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposed duty is, of the two, more likely to 
be non-protective. The 1s. duty was on ai// imported corn. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s is suggested only on non-Imperial corn, and, 
by the law of supply and demand, must throw the duty on 
the non-Imperial. 

The Free Food gospel, in fact, having regard to the corn 
duty of its founder, is the most absolute myth. 

Why, then, is the elector roused against the 2s, duty so that 
he will not even discuss it? Simply by misrepresentation 
and mendacious placards. ‘We can always,” wrote, some 
years ago, a well-known Free Trade professor, ‘‘ uphold Free 
Trade, whatever the arguments against it, by placards of the 
big and little loaf ’’—that is to say, by hoodwinking the British 
electorate in order to lengthen the days of a professorial 
theory. The professor was, however, wise in his generation. 
Against mendacious placards the electorate is almost power- 
less. The need for exceptional legislation for the unemployed 
—marches of the unemployed to London—may possibly tend 
to enlightenment ; but the poisonous harm which these placards 
do is not confined to votes, it extends to character. 1 heard, 
recently, of a populous village in one of the home counties, 
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where every labouring man was in favour of cheapness at any 
cost (even with low wages), and leisure rather than constant 
employment ! 

A year ago, at Tariff Reform meetings, the idea of certain and 
constant employment was cheered. It is now received in 
gloomy silence. Cheapness was the only god. It now hasa 
twin brother, Idleness. In May last, a noble lord—a Free 
Trader—commenting on some remarks which I had made in a 
provincial city to working men as to constant employment, said: 
‘‘See how these Tariff Reformers want people to work,” and 
he was applauded! Deluded creatures! It would seem that 
they have never heard the fable of killing the goose with the 
golden eggs, or realised that, if our industries go one after 
another, we can never find any employment for them at all, or 
any wage at all on which to enjoy their cheapness, when we 
are simply mariners, bank clerks, dock carriers, loaders of trucks, 
or commission agents. 

But I would take leave, and with some authority, to warn 
them that, whether they like it or not, or vote for it or not, 
now, they will have to pay these duties on food sooner or later ; 
not for Mr. Chamberlain, but for the necessities of the United 
Kingdom, since in no other way, as was seen in 1902, can the 
increasing, and absolutely necessary, calls upon the Exchequer 
be possibly met. 

There is, however, one course, and a splendid course open to 
the electors, by which the burden may be lightened, and what 
looks like decay be transformed into invincible stability ; 
namely, by converting our isolated forty-two millions into a 
vast federated Empire of hundreds of millions all sharing the 
common burdens. 

What ave we, if we persist in standing alone ? Lord Goschen 
said recently : “ How can we expect our countrymen to hold 
their own against the enormously increasing populations of 
other countries ?” and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach supplements 
this by saying that “Unless we get the co-operation of our 
colonies for Imperial Defence our Imperial power must go.” 

These ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer know, from their 
Treasury experience, Free Traders though they are, that our 
sole escape from inability to meet our inevitable expenditure is 
Consolidation of the Empire; and yet they shrink from the 
only means by which that is attainable. “Commercial Union ”— 
the words are from Canada’s leading statesman—“ must precede 
political and military union, and we cannot wait for ever.” 
And an able writer says: “The mass of Englishmen are as 
inaccessible as the seven sleepers to the profound changes in the 
economic world, determining the fate of nations ; but yet it is 
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certain that, within twenty years, the balance of population in 
the world will have turned so heavily against us that our 
prospects will be gloomy indeed.” Years ago Lord Rosebery 
said: “ If you wish to remain alone in the world with Ireland, do 
so; but you cannot have the boon of a powerful Empire 
encircling the globe with a bond of commercial unity and peace 
without some sacrifice ; yet it is a cause for which we might 
be content to live, and if need be, to die.” We don’t, alas! 
hear these noble words from Lord Rosebery now. Political 
exigency requires him now to tell townspeople, with one 
breath, to vote against Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial Scheme, 
because it may cause a slight rise in the loaf; and, in the 
next breath, to warn agriculturists not to support Mr. 
Chamberlain because the duty he proposes is too low to add 
anything to the price of corn, Verily, political consistency is 
banished to Jupiter and Saturn! but the noble words are the 
right words, and perhaps some day Lord Rosebery may lead 
his fellow countrymen back to Imperial thoughts. 

There need, in fact, be zo “ sacrifice,” if the British elector 
will have a little courage now and refuse to be mendaciously 
placarded. But, if he selfishly acts as no subject of the Mikado 
would dream of acting, he will have, ere long, to bear a burden 
ten times heavier than any within the range of possibility under 
the proposals before the country. He may contemptuously 
cast adrift the Empire handed down to him, but he cannot get 
rid of the debt incurred in building it up. He may be content 
to be only a citizen of a petty island in the North Sea, but if he 
is to be provided with food in his island, where agriculture has 
been destroyed by Free Imports, he must still keep up, alone 
and unaided, incomparably the greatest Navy in the world. 

Which will he do? He can’t escape the alternative. It is 
on him like the Old Man of the Sea on Sinbad the Sailor. Left 
alone he would, true-hearted and noble as he is at the bottom, 
boldly face what the sons of the Empire will share with him, 
decline to admit that England and decay should ever be 
breathed together, and stretch out to the future of the vast and 
united Empire lying before him. 

Will he do this ? or, bombarded by false placards, cajoled by 
the Free Food League, will he be driven back to complete pro- 
tection, as his only escape from a bankrupt Exchequer, too late 
to save the Imperial situation; and, ceasing to “rule the 
waves,” sink to the level of a third-rate Power, when the 
greatest ideal that ever gleamed on the imagination of our 
race shall have perished for ever ? 

C. J. FOLLETT. 
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THE ELECTIONS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA) 


Last month’s letter began with the remark that once more 
South Australia had struck a keynote of warning for the Com- 
monwealth, and closed with asketch of the consequences of the 
next Federal election. Since that was written exactly the same 
note has been suddenly sounded in Federal politics and followed 
by strange events. The Commonwealth has been within an 
ace of a dissolution, that would been conducted under similar 
conditions to those which have left us uncertain of everything 
in our new State Legislature. If Federal members had been 
sent to the country they would have gone in three parties and 
returned in three parties, though doubtless with altered num- 
bers, just as happened in South Australia. The new members 
who assemble in Adelaide next week will, if the quidnuncs are 
to be believed, put Mr. Butler off and a Liberal-Labour alliance 
on the Ministerial side of the House. The probabilities point 
to a Coalition Administration. In the Federal Parliament a 
new administration is already installed with a similar combina- 
tion behind them, though there the Labour Party occupies the 
Ministerial cross-benches, or corner, while the Protectionists 
only—though smaller in numbers—Afill the Cabinet. The parallel 
need not be pushed too far, but is sufficiently remarkable to be 
worth noting because it supplies another illustration of the 
growing likeness between the politics of the seven Governments 
of Australia. Nowhere in the world is there so much legisla- 
tive machinery for so small a population, and nowhere is it 
more actively employed in exercising its authority. In spite of 
the local conditions, which differ greatly throughout the immense 
extent of Australia, by degrees what may be termed general 
influences are conquering and assimilating the contrasts that 
stood out in strong relief a few years ago. Our public affairs 
cannot be called monoto nous, but they are becoming uniform. 
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Perhaps in less time than we suppose they may from this starting- 
point tend to become national, 

The political tipster is so often at fault among us that he is 
entitled to a little credit for his success during the last few 
weeks. The fal] of the Reid Ministry was not a surprise even 
to casual onlookers, for it had been on the cards ever since 
it wasformed. It was weak because it was a coalition between 
conflicting policies, and because its majority was nominal from 
the first. In the letter which appeared in this Revzew last 
December, the situation was thussummed up: “Mr. Reid took 
office with a majority of two in a House of seventy-five mem- 
bers, and at best is not likely to increase his total... . Whether 
he can carry on with such a small margin may well be doubted. 
Either next week, next month, or at latest next year (1905) 
there must be an appeal to the country.” In the January 
number the forebodings were repeated : 

The general situation, though less acute than it was, is really more critical 
because it implies a complete volte face. The Protectionists who went to the 
country against Tariff Revision in the direction of reduced duties are now 
themselves demanding Tariff Revision in the direction of increased duties. 
An inquiry is to be held which wili put the whole of the present schedules of 
imports into the melting-pot. They cannot remain there long. Recommen- 
dations are sure to be made by the Commission, which must be resisted by 
Mr. Reid and his free importers if they mean higher duties, or by his Pro- 
tectionist colleagues if they mean lower duties. The Ministry cannot hope to 
survive either of these strains. 

In my March letter it was said of Preferential Trade: “ This 
great national issue is sure to be revived immediately the House 
meets in June next (1905). If the Reid Administration is not 
sent to the country on some other ground, Ministers must once 
more vote against each other upon it, and after that it will 
scarcely be possible to keep them together.” The general 
fluidity of our parties and programmes, the vagaries of leaders, 
and suddenness of the transformations that policies undergo 
were described in detail, and with illustrations, in the April letter, 
The Ministry, it was explained, were in 
pursuit of a policy which will retain what Protectionist support they have, 
and be appetising enough to retain their free importing majority in the country. 
The outlook at present is anything but hopeful for them... The existing 
coalition is founded upon the maintenance of fiscal peace. Both Ministers 
and their supporters must be divided into two hostile camps directly fiscal 
war breaks out . .. All the elements of an explosion are therefore close at 
hand, and looking forward it is hard to divine how Mr. Reid can avoid it or 
prevent the wrecking of his Cabinet in consequence .... The fact that 
stands out menacing his future despite all tactics, is that directly Sir John 
Quick asks for a further instalment of Protection at Mr. Reid’s hands, the life 
of his Ministry is not worth a pin’s fee. 
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Last month’s letter pictured the coming crisis as already 
upon us, 

When Mr. Reid meets Parliament in less than a fortnight he will have a 
hornet’s nest about his ears. It may be that he is not unwilling to meet it, his 
mature conclusion being that the sooner he gets to the country the better. If 
the House directly by vote or indirectly by delays challenges his conduct of its 
business, it would suit him to dash to a dissolution rather than await the 
inevitable emergence of the fiscal issue which must shatter his present com- 
bination Apparently boldness of plan and swiftness of action are his 
only hopes. Under such conditions prediction is at a discount ; it is reduced 
to guesswork. 

The guess proved remarkably accurate because it was by 
boldness of plan and swiftness of action that the late Prime 
Minister dashed towards a dissolution, and being foiled of his 
aim saw the reins pass from his hands to those of his late ally 
Mr. Deakin. His overthrow, as the extracts cited show, has 
been imminent for many months. For the reasons given it 
was clearly impossible for him to hold his coalition together. 
When the crisis came the unexpected elements were the time, 
the manner and the man to whom his destiny delivered him. 
As a newspaper critic has said, “‘ Each leader was in the grip 
of circumstances, and was as helplessly carried along to the 
catastrophe as are the characters in a Greek tragedy.” 

Looked at from a sufficient distance and in large outline the 
personal bitterness always evoked by a change of Ministry, 
though in this instance it 1s more acrid than usual, appears 
quite futile. Mr. Reid charges Mr. Deakin with betraying him 
because in a speech to his constituents he mercilessly analysed 
the situation and forecast the revival of the fiscal issue at the 
next election whenever it might occur without first apprising 
either the Prime Minister or his Protectionist colleagues of his 
views and intentions. Mr. Deakin first insists that his views 
had been made known to Mr. Reid and some of his colleagues 
upon the two important subjects of his speech long before he 
gave them to the public. Then in his turn he denounces 
Mr. Reid’s treachery because, without notice to his Protectionist 
allies, he attempted a surprise dissolution in order to bury the 
fiscal recommendations of the Tariff Commission for another 
three years notwithstanding his promise to define his policy 
before May 1906, as under their agreement he was pledged to 
do. Another breach of faith was also alleged because of his 
discarding without warning the programme of practical 
legislation included in the agreement as a chief justification for 
the coalition. Mr. Reed retorts that the whole of the Ballarat 
speech discovered such an alienation of mind and purpose on 
the part of the joint author of the coalition, that the Cabinet 
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must have forfeited its self-respect if it consented to continue to 
exist under the “contemptuous tolerance” of Mr. Deakin. 
Their recriminations, prolonged in Melbourne and likely to be 
renewed when the House meets there next week, are to be 
regretted because they lower the tone of public debate, 
none too high already. We have not yet seen in any of our 
Legislatures a Minister howled down for an hour or two at a 
stretch until the fruitless sitting broke up in utter disorder; and 
in some States, such as South Australia, what are called 
“scenes” during the Session are almost unknown. But the 
larger Assemblies of our Eastern States are not always orderly 
in behaviour or decorous in speech. Impeachments of mem- 
bers by members and imputations of motives are too common 
even in the Federal Parliament, where the standard of conduct 
on the whole is above the Australian average. But, no matter 
how its change of Government has been brought about, the 
event has been pending for such a time, and had such obvious 
causes at work to effect it, that as the citations from my letters 
prove, the occurrence was only a question of time and oppor- 
tunity. The smoke of controversy between the leaders and 
clangour of ancient provincial discords between New South 
Wales and Victoria cannot disguise the inevitableness of some 
better readjustment of parties. Three Prime Ministers have 
come from the first State, and now a Victorian for the second 
time steps to the helm. Four of our five Ministries have had 
a Protectionist chief, though Mr. Watson’s as well as Mr. Reid’s 
represented a negative policy. 

The magnum opus of the first Administration under Sir 
Edmund Barton was a half-and-half Protectionist Tariff. The 
next three Governments exhausted the energies of their short 
lives upon the Arbitration Act. Now once more we are back 
to the Tariff again with a Cabinet including several of the 
Ministers whose original proposals for Customs duties were 
mutilated three years ago. They held office then with the help 
of some Labour members who were Protectionists, and at times 
of others who distrusted Mr, Reid more than Mr. Barton, 
though the latter had been a consistent adversary of theirs in his 
own State. Mr. Deakin, who next succeeded, went out of office 
somewhat to their regret, because he would not consent to what 
he held to be an invasion of the rights of the States in the 
Arbitration Act. The Labour party came in under Mr, 
Watson, and went out when Mr, Deakin joined Mr. Reid in 
refusing to support a section of the same Act granting prefer- 
ential employment to unionists when they were in a minority 
in the calling in which the preference was sought. Mr, Reid 
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and Mr, McLean, an old Protectionist Premier of Victoria, thea 
took the reins, but, owing to a secession of nearly half the Pro- 
tectionist party, only just contrived to reach the recess by 
appointing a Commission to examine the working of the Tariff. 
Mr. Deakin lately announced to his constituents that as the 
direct result of the appointment of this body the fiscal question 
must come to the front whenever the next election was held. 
Thereupon Mr. Reid, who had been proposing a renewal of the 
existing fiscal truce for another Parliament in order that he 
might head a joint attack upon the Labour party, cancelled the 
draft speech partly prepared for the Governor-General recount- 
ing the business measures of a non-party character intended to 
be dealt with this Session. He substituted another and much 
briefer speech, asking only the passage of a Bill for the redis- 
tribution of seats in New South Wales and Victoria, so as 
to permit of an early appeal to the country. He did this 
without consulting his own followers or the Protectionists who 
had sat behind him. The latter promptly and unanimously 
resented his action as a complete repudiation of the agreement 
under which they had sustained him in office, and entrusted Mr. 
Deakin with the task: of moving an amendment regretting 
the abandonment of the practical measures promised by Mr, 
Reid a week before. He moved, and the day after the Govern- 
ment was defeated by the very large majority of seventeen 
votes. Mr. Deakin, with four of his former colleagues and 
and four other Protectionists, resumed the places on the 
Treasury Benches which they vacated fourteen months before 
when they possessed the same programme and the same support. 
Except for the loss of the Protectionists, who having joined 
Mr. Reid with the approval of their leader remained loyal to 
him to the end, the general position with which the House com- 
menced its existence has been exactly restored within its walls 
to-day. 

The change of Ministry accomplished in Melbourne, like 
that which promises to take effect in South Australia next week, 
means much more than a change of persons and policies. It 
implies a change of relations between parties, of electoral 
methods, and of parliamentary groupings. In a sense, it is a 
change backwards, or by way of reversion. It brings once 
more the old three parties into the field, and the tripartite 
competition between them, which Mr. Deakin more than all 
the other politicians has always deplored. After appealing in 
vain while he was in office for an open and recognised alliance 
between the Protectionists and one of the other parties, based 
upon some programme of legislation upon which they could 
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agree, he retired in favour of Mr, Watson, When the Labour 
leader made no approaches of the kind and drew all his col- 
leagues from his ownranks, Mr. Deakin entered into an agreement 
with Mr. Reid, in May 1904, which each now argues has been 
improperly terminated by the other. Its purpose was to form 
a united party to carry out a specified programme of useful 
legislation until the Tariff should be ripe for recommendation 
in the light of our experience of its working. For the time 
this would have reduced the three parties to two, though 
the coalition under Mr. Reid and Mr. Deakin was only to be 
non-fiscal until May 1906 at latest. Then the Government 
was to declare its fiscal policy in time for the elections at the 
end of that year. This ambitious project failed at its very 
inception. .The Protectionists, by large majorities, declined to 
make any compact with Mr. Reid, or to endorse that submitted 
by their leader. No new united party came into existence ; 
but when the battle on the Arbitration Act brought Mr. Reid 
and Mr. Deakin a small majority, the coalition formed under 
their auspices commenced with the active and open hostility of 
nearly half the Protectionists. These entered into a formal 
written alliance with the Labour party on their own account, 
so that the effect of Mr. Deakin’s effort to reduce the three 
parties to two was to increase them to four. But the House 
being divided between them, two parties sitting in alliance on 
each side, it still seemed possible that before the fiscal issue 
revived next year, there might be a welding of each couple 
into two new parties. Then would have followed a clear 
contest between them in the country for the control of its 
policy. Surveying this outlook with expectancy in October 
last, my forecast was that this desirable end might be hoped for 
as the fruit of an even temporary union of parties if “inter- 
State jealousies, old party animosities, personal feuds, and 
especially fiscal controversies” could be kept under. To put 
a plain choice effectively to the people, it was necessary that the 
attention of the electors should not be distracted nor their 
strength divided. Their response could not be absolutely 
final ; it would of course have been open to revision at any 
other election, but at least for the next Parliament the atmo- 
sphere would have been cleared by a precise verdict upon the 
aims and organisation of the Labour party. Without doubt 
the judgment given under these circumstances would have 
administered a decisive check to the aggressiveness of the 
extremists in its Press and upon its leagues now exercising 
an undue influence upon the mass of the Moderates, 
who compose its main body. That was the design and the hope 
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last year, since frustrated, first by the split in the Protectionists, 
and next by the feebleness of Mr. Reid’s tactics, due in all pro- 
bability in some degree to the uncertainty of his tenure—no 
comprehensive funeral of jealousies, animosities, or feuds was 
possible. The fiscal controversy was rekindled by the investi- 
gations of the Tariff Commission, and gradually spread across 
the whole outlook in Victoria. The co-operation between the 
Free Importers and Protectionists, who were keeping Mr. Reid 
in power, was plainly about to reach its end, as he very well 
knew. Whether he anticipated that the run of luck upon which 
he always counts would pull him through, or had any way of 
escape in his mind, cannot now be determined, Directly the 
Ballarat speech exposed the true situation and foreshadowed 
for the coming election—due in December 1906—an indepen- 
dent Protectionist party following its old programme of 1903, 
Mr. Reid challenged his fate, and found it. The two-party 
scheme vanished into thin air. The Protectionists re-united at 
once under Mr. Deakin. The three parties, drawing a long 
breath of surprise at the rapidity of the transformation, faced 
each other critically once more. Their pilgrimage in this Par- 
liament began apart. Each since then has had its hour of 
official pre-eminence, though in Mr. Reid’s case it was shared 
with his Protectionist allies. More experienced and, it is to be 
hoped, in wiser mood after some rather bewildering adventures, 
they begin once more where they began in February 1904— 
with three parties—Protectionist, Labour and Free Importers— 
watching each other askance, and Mr. Deakin nominally in 
command. 

In the April Review the federal situation was summed up in 
this sentence, “The Protectionists have an efficient policy with- 
out an effective party ; the Free Importers a negative policy, 
and a party effective only for resistance; while the Labour 
caucus has an aggressive party, wedded to a defective policy 
with a class colouring.” To this has now to be added the 
important Parliamentary consideration that by the latest shuffle 
the last has regained the balance of power. The Prime 
Minister is not strong enough to carry a single measure in 
either House by his own support; he can expect nothing from 
Mr. Reid, and must, therefore, rely for everything upon Mr, 
Watson’s good-will. The land between them is of the slightest, 
for, unlike the written alliance concluded last year with the 
Radical Protectionists, and just repudiated by a Federal Labour 
Conference, no common terms have been agreed upon either 
for legislation or future elections. Mr. Deakin, in a letter to 
Mr, Watson, intimated his adherence to his original programme 
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of 1903, whose main features are expressed in the watchwords, 
“ Protection, Preferential Trade, and Population,” and the last 
sentence of his Ballarat speech, when, after strong references 
to the urgency of improved defences, he called for the 
‘preservation of Australia for the Australians and for the 
Empire.” Mr. Watson replied to his letter by sending him 
a resolution carried in his caucus, agreeing to give a 
general support to the Government in the transaction of 
business, and the carrying out of its policy. As a binding 
contract this is not worth the paper it is written on, and one 
cannot easily understand why such a bare formality was re- 
sorted to, unless it was to safeguard both parties from the 
suspicion that either had committed itself to the other. At all 
events, the “ understanding” must go far beyond these empty 
phrases if it is to have reality. The Commonwealth Labour 
Conference just held in Melbourne has advertised its absolute 
independence of both its rivals with unmistakable emphasis. 
My April letter closed with an examination of Labour 
prospects, concluding that if an alliance with the Protec- 
tionists were endorsed Mr. Watson could at once have ousted 
Mr. Reid and come back from the constituencies with a working 
majority. In the meantime by his aid Mr. Deakin has replaced 
Mr. Reid, and now the Conference has positively refused to put 
Protection into the party programme, or to authorise any 
alliances beyond those made in and fora particular Parliament. 
This means that the new Prime Minister may be supported by 
the Labour party till the next dissolution. It probably also 
permits Mr, Price, the Labour leader in South Australia, and Mr. 
Peake, the principal of our Radicals, to make a bargain of 
similar duration. The plain intimation that though they will 
remain in friendly relations while it suits them in the House, 
the Labour members and their comrades will treat Protectionists 
or Free Importers alike as enemies when they go to the polls, 
does much more than limit the currency of their treaties. It 
alters their whole character. The maxim that foes are best 
treated as possible friends and friends as possible foes hardly 
expresses their idea, because their foes can never become more 
than momentary allies, and while allies know for certain that 
they must soon become foes. A common basis of mutual 
confidence cannot be obtained under these conditions, except 
so far as it may be personal between man and man, _ Neither 
Mr. Deakin nor Mr. Peake can afford to rest upon this 
transient combination of antagonistic forces with any security. 

The next point to notice is that when our regular elections 
arrive in the Commonwealth next year or in South Australia 
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in 1908 we shall be liable to see the recent electoral experi- 
ences of the latter repeated in both. While Free Importers 
and Protectionists are fighting each other at the ballot-box, some 
other Labour candidates every here and there will slip into the 
citadel, which they could not otherwise capture under cover of 
the fray. Until the fiscal issue is settled, this must continue to 
be the course of affairs, The trend of opinion and of interest 
in Australia seems to be irresistibly towards Protection, but 
until that affects New South Wales there is but scant hope of a 
potent union between the opposing economic camps. Should 
it occur, it will not be on Mr. Reid’s impalpable policy of 
denial, but on a firm foundation of positive proposals. In 
the meantime, nothing is solid in the Parliament that has 
destroyed three federal Administrations in its first eighteen 
months. The youthful and most vigorous half of its life is 
over, and it must be a very sanguine person who looks for a 
genuine reformation at this stage of its erratic career. There 
is no guarantee that it will be able to reach the maturity of its 
possible three years. There are sobering considerations of a 
kind. The prospect of an earlier appeal to the electors may 
tend to sober some of the unruly but not all. The ambition 
to acquire a tardy reputation for business ability will doubtless 
stimulate the thoughtful. But these after all are not the most 
effective motives of political action. Successive changes of 
Government have embittered many concerned in them. Each 
party in turn has been exasperated by the onsets of the other two. 
The essay to accomplish useful humdrum work at this late hour 
can scarcely prove successful in the face of such obvious obsta- 
cles as these when supplemented by those that are less manifest. 

But for the spasm of indignation provoked by Mr. Reid’s 
ambuscade, it may be doubted whether Mr. Deakin and _ his 
colleagues now in office could have been induced to make an 
effort to redeem the situation, realising, as any dispassionate 
outsider must, the hopelessness of their quest. Risks as great 
are notinfrequent in Australia. Evidently the breasts in which 
hope springs the most rapidly are those of politicians, for 
no dangers and no hardships seem to deter them from the 
pursuit of power. But until the fiscal ferment expends its 
energies, and until the provincial cross-currents now active are 
overcome by an outburst of national feeling, the Common- 
wealth’s political future will remain perturbed, uncertain, 
and unsatisfactory. The new Protectionist Ministry in 
Melbourne, and that about to be formed in Adelaide 
by a coalition for this Parliament between the Liberal 
Independents or Radicals and the Labour members, who out- 
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number them by five to three, are after all both of them in- 
terim administrations pending a rearrangement of parties. Mr. 
Morgan in Queensland occupies the same position, and is equally 
dependent on a number of men around him, who sit in a 
separate caucus to determine the length of his lease of power. 
Even in Western Australia, where Mr. Daglish, the Labour 
Jeader, holds office, a little group of Independents necessary to 
his Ministerial existence keeps him in check. The balance of 
power is to-day in the hands of Labour in the Commonwealth 
and in three of its States ; but it is a small balance in each, 
which the other two parties can at will transfer to a joint 
account, C.R. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 

Though the Militia estimates were not brought down until 
the fag-end of a very laborious Session, and the Dominion 
House of Commons, as a body, took but a lack-lustre interest 
in the discussion which ensued, the speeches of the Minister of 
Militia, and of his critics, deserve to be carefully considered 
by those British statesmen who are seeking for an answer tu 
the important question—what is Canada prepared to do for the 
defence of the Empire? In the first place, reading between 
the lines of these utterances as reported in Hansard, we learn 
that the majority, probably a large majority, of Canadians are 
unwilling to entrust the Admiralty or the War Office with the 
spending of a single dollar of Canadian money. This is partly 
the result of their lack of confidence in the business capacity 
of those departments and of a certain doult (which has its root 
in Canadian history) as to the ability or willingness of the 
Mother Country to defend Canada’s interests or even assure her 
territorial integrity in the event ofa great maritime war. These 
Misgivings were vigorously expressed in a remarkable speech 
by Mr. Wiiliam Rocke (Halifax), who—like many other leaders 
of opinion in the Maritime Provinces— resents the withdrawal 
of the warships from his city : 

I am sorry to say that England to-day is under the guidance of fourth-class 
statesmen. They would concentrate Britain’s power to cover the Mediter- 
ranean, and to meet any menace on the part of Germany. ‘They carry out a 
policy that will enable the Fleet to protect the British Islands and British 
trade. What would become of us in the event of war? Suppose we gave our 
million to build new ships—for it is confessed that about half the British navy 
is obsolete, rotten, and worthless, and about half their guns no good, so that it 
will require a vast expenditure of money to bring the navy to a state of 
efficiency and give proportionate control with the fleets of Europe—suppose 
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we give our million or two millions, or whatever it may be, and war came on. 
The ships would be withdrawn, and we should be left to improvise a navy as 
well as an army, and take such means as are necessary to defend our country. 
If we had a guarantee that the British Government would defend us—if we 
knew that it was part of their policy to defend the Colonies ; or if we had 
some insight into what their military and naval programme is—then my 
honourable friend, and even I, might be able to form an intelligent opinion as 
to how we could assist that policy. But without that knowledge we are com- 
pletely in the dark. Canada would be left, as the provinces were in old times, 
to defend herself as best she could. 


There are many signs that this distrust of the British Govern- 
ment has gathered force of late years in the mind of the 
average Canadian, who, not unnaturally, regards Mr. Balfour 
and his Ministers as incapable of carrying out or even formu- 
lating an Imperial policy of defence. When Lord Salisbury was 
Prime Minister and Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office, no 
such speeches as Mr. Roche’s were ever heard at Ottawa. Given 
a strong Government at the heart of the Empire, these voices of 
hesitation and misgiving would be silent once more—and 
Canada would be prepared to play a part commensurate with 
her future greatness in the solution of the great problems of 
Imperial defence, which are at present studied solely from the 
British point of view. Even then she would hardly feel it 
consistent with the dignity and self-respect of a nation that 
has grown out of tutelage to contribute in terms of money— 
even if it were certain that her contributions would be spent to 
the best advantage. That is the second point which must be 
considered in all its bearings by the British statesman who hopes 
to make Canada a corner-stone in some strong scheme of 
Imperial defence. Dealing with the acquisition of the naval 
fortresses of Halifax and Esquimault by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, Mr. G. E. Foster, perhaps the ablest financial critic ever 
possessed by “ His Majesty’s Opposition” at Ottawa, pointed 
out that the efficient maintenance of these bases (which, by the 
way, are of comparatively small importance in the system of 
Canada’s land defences) would cost Canada much more than it 
had cost the British authorities—so that it would be more 
economical to return to the status guo ante and repay to Great 
Britain all the annual disbursements on upkeep. In Mr, Foster’s 
opinion that would also be the more patriotic course. Mr. Sam 
Hughes, whose services in South Africa have not been forgotten 
in the Mother Country, said that he “would much prefer to 
see the Canadians constituting the garrisons of Halifax and 
Esquimault sent to Gibraltar or Portsmouth, or some other 
part of the Empire, so that the British regulars might still 
have remained in control of those centres.” But it does not 
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appear that these views are held by the majority of Canadians, 
with whom Imperialism begins at home—though it does not 
end there, If the reader put himself in their place and sup- 
poses that the garrison of Portsmouth, for example, consisted 
of Canadian soldiers paid by the Canadian Government, he 
will appreciate their point of view and understand why Canada 
has chosen the more costly and more difficult method of con- 
tributing a part of the price of maintenance of British sea- 
power. In taking over the naval bases on her Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards she has given the Empire the equivalent of 
a battleship. 

For the rest the perfection of Canada’s land defences—on 
which the maximum expenditure cannot at present exceed one- 
thirteenth of the revenue less the cost of the upkeep of Halifax 
and Esquimault—must for some years remain the chief task 
of the Minister of Militia. The permanent force is to be in- 
creased to 5000, and Sir Frederick Borden hopes in course of 
time to obtain a well-armed and well-trained “citizen army” 
of 100,000 in addition. He is in a fair way to get “ the head 
with all the bumps” or established organisation for handling a 
force of that numerical strength, and also the necessary equip- 
ment of matériel, But as yet he cannot get more than a 
fraction of the men he requires, the whole of the manhood of 
the Dominion being engrossed in the gigantic task of develop- 
ing the vast resources of a new country. How is the latent 
military strength of the country to be developed for use in an 
emergency, despite the attractions of high wages and the com- 
petence buried barely sod deep in every quarter-section of the 
great North-West ?—that is the problem which the Minister 
of Militia must solve. The winged words of Lord Roberts 
and the example of Japan, where, since the revolution of 1867, 
day by day “ Bushido” has been taught in the schools, have 
suggested the only working hypothesis on which that problem 
can be successfully attacked. Sir Frederick Borden wishes to 
establish a system by which physical training and rifle-shooting 
shall be an integral part of the curriculum at every Canadian 
school and college. 

I propose at the earliest possible moment to have a conference with the 
representatives of the different Provinces to see whether anything can be done 
in this direction. I intend todo this before another Session of Parliament 
comes round. I would perhaps be disposed to make another suggestion if I 
were not afraid of being misunderstood and misreported ; but I think, at the 
risk of being misunderstocd and being charged with having made the state- 
ment that I am in favour of conscription, I would go a step further and suggest 
for the consideration of the Committee whether the young men of Canada 
under the age of twenty-one, who have not yet seriously begun the work of 
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life, might not fairly be asked to give free annual trainings in the Militia to 
the country or an equivalent. If they receive a training which I hope to be 
able to arrange for in the schools it might not be necessary ; but it seems to 
me that it might not be too much to ask of them that prior to twenty-one 
something of this kind should be done by the young men of the country. 


Naturally the Perksians* of the Dominion have been scan- 
dalised by the suggestion that the youth of Canada should be 
taught how to defend their country in case of attack. But it is 
highly probable that Sir Frederick Borden will in the end get 
what he wants, despite the opposition of the Toronto Globe and 
other organs of Perksianism. If the Mother Country is ever in 
danger of invasion, the Canadian militiaman—though not legally 
bound to serve abroad—would certainly volunteer in his thou- 
sands to help her. In the course of the discussion on the 
Militia Estimates Sir Frederick Borden explained why Mr. 
Brodrick’s proposition that one in four of the Canadian militia 
should be liable to serve abroad for the defence of the Empire 
was not entertained. The Dominion Government felt that it 
would interfere with the welfare of the militia as a whole to 
Create, even if they had the power to do so, a special service 
which would receive special favour, which would be “ear- 
marked ”—to use Sir Edmund Barton’s phrase—for service 
abroad. 

9 


ad 


To-day the people of Saskatchewan and Alberta receive the 
long-deferred boon of Provincial autonomy. The new Pro- 
vinces will be able to borrow money on their own credit for 
railways and other public works—and they will have no diffi- 
culty whatever in obtaining all the millions they require, As yet 
the dimensions of the 1905 wheat crop are not exactly known. 
But it is the heaviest recorded, the estimates of grain-dealers’ 
associations and other reliable authorities varying from eighty 
to one hundred million bushels, The profit on this colossal 
yield—the product of 3} millions of acres, which is a very 
small fraction of the whole area suitable for raising wheat in 
Canada’s moiety of the North American prairie-region—will be 
about five times the aggregate dividends of the Rand mines, 
No wonder that the Western farmer is able to obtain all the 
credit he requires for the extension of his business. and that the 
Canadian North-West may now be described as the++Great Loan 
Land ”—~with the proviso that the land, occupied and unoccu- 
pied, is ample security many times over for all the money 
borrowed from the great banking institutions of the East with 


* A Mr. Perks has lately criticised the teachings of Lord Roberts in this 
country. 
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their innumerable branches beyond the Great Lakes. The 
Western wheat-crop is now the central fact in the political eco- 
nomy of the whole Dominion, the vital element in its specta- 
cular development. A good year for the Western farmer means 
good wages and security of employment for all the factory 
workers in the Eastern Provinces. It would also mean a large 
increase in the value to the British manufacturer of the existing 
Canadian Preference z/—here is much vice in that “if” —he were 
more energetic in studying the needs and business methods of the 
prairie people. It would be well for him and for his employ ées, 
who have votes and wish to invest them advantageously, if they 
would remember that Canadian trade (in which imports and 
exports are now balanced to a nicety) is growing faster than 
that of any other country in the world. In the seven years 
1895-1902 the percentage growth of Canada’s trade was 107.43 
(as compared with 47.8 for the United States, 38.59 for 
Germany, 26.29 for Great Britain, and 21.98 for France), and 
there is no doubt that the expansion of the Wester: wheat crop 
is the accelerating factor in the amazing progress coldly set 
forth in that little row of figures. I amtold on good authority 
that a large proportion of British manufactures entering Canada 
goes to the West—-confidence in the high quality of British 
goods which has survived from the old days of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s rule accounts for this fact—and it is to be hoped 
that the factory workers of Lancashire, Yorkshire and the Mid- 
lands will see the meaning of this traditional discrimination. 
Let them use their votes to open the door of the Western market 
yet wider, and not be content to take part in the old futile 
game of noughts and crosses, which insular politicians have 
played for the last sixty years. 

The many new railways which are now being constructed in 
Western Canada will greatly facilitate the closer settlement of 
its illimitable countryside, and largely increase its exportable 
surplus of wheat. The Canadian Pacific Railway has double- 
tracked the 426 miles of main line between Winnipeg and Fort 
William at the head of lake navigation. The old single line, 
known as the “neck of the bottle,” was always terribly con- 
gested with freight traffic in the last quarter of the year. With 
the double-tracking of the Winnipeg-Fort William section this 
congestion, which stopped the free flow of the grain from the 
elevators along the branch lines converging on Winnipeg to the 
lake-and-canal route, becomes a thing of the past. Even more 
important than this great improvement in the existing trans- 
portation system is the building of the western division of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, which has now practically begun. By 
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their agreement with the Dominion Government, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Company is bound to complete the 1700 miles 
of this through route from Winnipeg, v7@ Edmonton, to a point 
near Port Simpson on the Pacific by December 1, 1911, under 
a penalty of five million dollars. The eastern division, con- 
necting Winnipeg with Moncton in New Brunswick, and opening 
up for settlement large tracts of land in the northerly portions 
of Quebec and Ontario, is, of course, to be built by the Govern- 
ment—an arrangement which must restrict their expenditure 
on land defences, &c., for some years to come. The western 
division will cross the Rockies by comparatively easy gradients, 
and all the wheat and flour sent to Japan—the “door of Asia” 
according to Lord Grey’s metaphor—and to other Oriental 
countries where rice is ceasing to be the staple food-stuff must 
eventually flow out through that conduit. 
3 

The growth of the amity between England and France has 
been watched with a poignant feeling of pleasure by the 
French Canadians. Though they are separated from the 
France of to-day by a century and a half of eventful history, 
by the width and depth of the North Atlantic, and by the 
infinitely wider and deeper gulf of the French Revolution, the 
people of Quebec are touched to the heart by any act or word 
of courtesy to their ancient motherland. 

In the North-West years ago an old Canadien, born within 
sight of the “stone nest” of Quebec, asked me for news of 
“La France.” ‘La Belle France?” I asked, with a slight 
emphasis on the epithet ; and he took off his hat to show that 
he regarded the compliment as personal in a sense. This good 
fellow could not read, but he was learned in the lives of the 
later heroes of Quebec—Papineau, Lafontaine, Cartier, 
Chapleau, Laurier. He quite understood that the history of 
the Dominion is neither more nor less than the story of the 
slow fructifying of an entente cordiale between his own and the 
writer’s nationality. From that point of view Canada of to-day 
is a splendid symbol of all that the unfolding of friendship 
between England and France may mean for the Old World, 

Few Englishmen and fewer Frenchmen have succeeded in 
understanding the typical Canadien. To begin with, certain his- 
torical fallacies as to the origin of the singularly homogeneous 
people of Quebec have become widely current both in England 
and France. It is believed, for example, that a strong infusion 
of fighting blood was introduced into the population of “ New 
France” by the disbanding there of French regiments. This 
and other romantic fictions, especially dear to the American 
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novelist, have been once for all disposed of by Mr, Benjamin 
Sulte, the French Canadian historian. In point of fact, the 
ruling type is Norman—with a slight but significant reversion 
to the original Northman, which is the result of contact with 
the forces of the wilderness. In other words, not only is 
French Canada a species of Greater Normandy, but the 
Norman race has renewed its youth in the spacious environ- 
ment of the New World. The people of the actual Normandy, 
and the Norman folk of our Channel Islands, are weaker and 
less homogeneous, and much less informed with the spirit of 
nationality, than the hadctants of Quebec. The last-named have 
succeeded in absorbing and assimilating not only small detach- 
ments of settlers from Perche, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Poitou, 
Saintonge, Angoumois, Guienne, and Gascony, but also Irish, 
English, and even—wmirabile dictu—Scottish elements, In the 
villages on the Lower St. Lawrence are numerous settlers with 
stark old Scottish names, who cannot speak any language but 
the French of Quebec, and have assumed the manners, customs, 
gesture, and habit of mind peculiar to French Canadians, 
Throughout the Province the same dialect is spoken by all 
classes, and this uniformity of language is really the outward 
and visible sign of a unity of religious and political thought. 
In a word, the French Canadians form a nation in almost every 
sense of the term. The capacity of hero-worship (not possessed 
by English-speaking Canadians) is their chief national character- 
istic. The political leader who wins their confidence can 
wield the whole political power of the French Canadians as a 
weapon of precision in Federal politics—as Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
does to-day. 

No doubt the French love of war—part and parcel of the 
Latin gaiety—should be included among the traits of the Quebec 
nationality. But it is latent for the present. The French 
Canadian mind withdraws into itself, like a sensitive plant, at 
the mere suggestion that Quebec should contribute men or 
money to the wars of the Empire. It is not fear, but a species 
of touchy shrewdness. Then it must be remembered that the 
sensitive plant has an indigestible seed. French Canada would 
fight to the last to prevent its conquest or absorption by the 
United States. As regards the economic consolidation of the 
Empire, the haditant will follow his leaders, and his leaders—as 
we know—discuss that scheme like reasonable men of business, 
They may be defined as Passive Imperialists, 

I have often been asked to name reliable guide-books to the 
French Canadian character, Perhaps Dr, W. H. Drummond’s 
books of patois verse will be found most useful by the English 
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reader. His ballad entitled ‘‘ National Policy,” for example, 
humorously reveals in the habitant’s queer broken English an ob- 
session of the mind of Quebec—that, because of the rapid growth 
of the French Canadian population, the man who speaks French 
will gradually possess the land and the fulness thereof. 


W’at’s use de million acre, w’at’s use de _ elle riviere 

An’ ting l’ak dat, if we don’t have somebody leevin’ dere 
Wat’s mak’ de worl’ look out for us, an’ kep de nation free 
Unless we're raisin’ all de time som fine large familee? 


Probably this ballad was suggested by Dr. Louis Fréchette’s 
Baptiste Auclair, who said to his fricnds : 
Un homme est eloquent 
Et peut se proclamer bon patriote . . quand 
Quand il a cinquante ans labouré la prairie 
Et donné comme moi cent bras & la patrie. 
Mettez cela dans vos papiers, beax orateurs. 


People in Quebec are proud of having large families, because 
as the children grow up the disparity in voting-power of that 
Province and Ontario, with its declining birth-rate, must be 
gradually reduced. Here is yet another key to Canadian 
politics, E. B. O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The most important event of last month in South Africa was 
the gathering of the members of the British Association at Cape 
Town, where their president, Professor Darwin, delivered 
the first portion of his address, the second part of which will 
be given in Johannesburg. A large and very distinguished 
party of people travelled from England in order to take part in 
the proceedings ; and the lectures, though published in a some- 
what abbreviated form, seem to have been quite up to the 
usual standard ; the most remarkable, so far, being Sir Richard 
Jebb’s paper on education, and Dr. Cunningham’s thoughtful 
address opening the Economic Section. The promoters of this 
South African meeting must be very pleased with the success 
of their venture. Enough cannot be said of the value of 
intercourse between our best people and the Colonies. The 
splendid traditions of hospitality which everywhere prevail 
in Greater Britain enable visitors to get more rapidly into 
touch with social life than would be possible here, with the 
result that a stimulus to our national life is given by every 
Briton who has the courage to venture over seas to our “ wider 
shires.” The British Association has a very active programme ; 
meetings are to be held in every important town in all five 
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Colonies, at which the chief local subjects are to be discussed, 
such as diamonds at Kimberley and gold at Johannesburg. 
The arrangements have been made by a strong local com- 
mittee, of which Sir David Gill, the Astronomer Royal at 
Cape Town, is the most capable chairman. We hope that the 
British Association will not be content to rest at home after 
their great effort, but that it will, at least once in every five 
years, see its way to meeting in one of our great dominions 
over sea, 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


Political parties in the Transvaal are beginning to shape 
themselves into three groups, so far overlapping each other in 
every direction, but emerging sufficiently to reveal clearly 
their main aims and objects. The Progressive party consists 
of nine-tenths of the British population, is desirous of 
remaining under our flag, united to us, and of federating 
as a British State. The Het Volk, or Dutch party, is 
Nationalist and anti-British, cherishing hatred towards us 
as its most precious political possession. This body has 
no programme which can be publicly given out, except 
obedience to the head committee of seven, of whom General 
Beyers, that most outspoken Anglophobe, is one, In the spring 
an alliance was made between Het Volk and a body of men who 
advocate immediate responsible government, with the result 
that the weaker “ responsibles ” were swallowed whole by their 
powerful allies, and the stronger and more patriotic ones have 
become alarmed and will probably form a small third or middle 
party. It is thought that Sir Richard Solomon, who is never 
happy unless he can join different parties on alternate days in 
the week, will lead this body, which will consist of a few well- 
meaning and faddish Englishmen and those Dutchmen who think 
they can best serve their nationalist cause by helping to split the 
English into groups. Although small, this middle party is 
likely to have quite a power of doing mischief, which will be 
made the utmost use of by our astute fellow subjects, the Boers. 
We should never forget, in thinking of South African parties, that 
the ordinary Liberal-Conservative view of them is wholly 
misleading. Leaving out the Mugwumps, who, though mis- 
chievous, are few in number, we have throughout South Africa 
but two ideas—one is to remain with us under our flag, 
trading with us, taking our sons as colonists, quickening with 
our ideals of justice and fair play ; the other, to separate alto- 
gether from us, not only as regards government, but as regards 
thought. The Bond cum Het Volk want to make South Africa 
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into a foreign State. The Progressives want to federate it 
under the Union Jack. This isa lesson which three years’ war 
seems hardly to have taught us. 


LORD SELBORNE. 


Lord Selborne has had a busy month, receiving deputations 
and hearing all sides of every question, His answers so far 
have been cautious, non-committal, and courteous. “I am 
here to see, hear and learn,” is the gist of them all. Some- 
times when the unfriends of his country go too far he rebukes 
them, as when the leaders of the Het Volk described the garrison 
of British soldiers as “ hired foreigners ”—“ you cannot expect 
me to allow that to pass,” he quietly said, Everything has been 
brought up to him, even the bad language supposed to be used 
by the Chinese coolies; but amidst all the petitions and counter 
petitions, deputations and counter deputations, emerge two 
vitally important questions, the most difficult that he has to 
solve, z.e, the Native question and Railway crux. This latter 
is a sort of five-horned dilemma, which will need the most patient 
work and steady looking ahead to solve. All the Colonies pull 
different ways according to their interests. Portugal has a 
present advantage owing to the bargain we had to make with 
her in order to get permission to recruit natives for our mines, 
and every interest must be balanced and considered with a 
view to encouraging the settlement of British in the Transvaal. 
Cheaper living inthe Transvaal means more menof our ownblood 
there, settling and bringing up their children. With regard to 
the natives, we must try to foster locally the desire to escape 
from Dutch domination over the minds of even sound Britishers. 
The Dutch have created a legend about the black population of 
South Africa, which they no doubt owe to their slave-owning 
days, and they have by sheer persistence imposed it upon the 
remainder of South Africa. Nothing can eliminate this but an 
increase of British influence, bringing with it, as it must, that 
grand love of fair play which is the distinguishing mark of our 
race, Outside pressure from distant Downing Street, or 
remote Exeter Hall, will do nothing but harm and must be 
avoided. 


